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PREFACE. 



There are now so many spelHng-books of different degrees of excel* 
lenoe, more or less in use in this country, that it may well be thought 
not desirable to have their number increased ; but the compiler has 
been desired to prepare one suitable to be used in eonnection with 
his Dictionaries, conformed to them in orthc^raphy and pronunciation, 
and having the same system of notation in miEoking the sounds of the 
letters. 

The design has been to giye both the orthography and pranundar 
tion which are in accordance with the practice <^ the best writers and 
speakers both in England and in the Umted States. With respect to 
orthography, the best American writes vary Utde from the estab- 
lished !^g]ish usage. The most noted difference relates to a number 
of words ending in or or our ; as, yooor, honor, or favour^ Tionour. In 
this country it is the prevailing practioe to omit the u; thou^ in 
England it is the general custom to retain it in a number of wordsy 
the most of which are dissyllables. 

In the orthography and orthoepy of the EngUsh language th^ve^tte 
many irregularities and difficulties ; and in this book an at)jgmpt has 
be^i made so to classify the words as to present these utegukiities 
and difficulties distinctly to the mind of the learner, that he may see 
and become &miliarized with the irregularities, and enabled easily to 
overcome the difficulties. 

The greatest difficulty in spelling English wcnrds arises from the 
different modes in which several of the elementary sounds of the lan- 
guage are i*epre8ented by the letters of the alphabet ; and from the 
use of the same letter, or the same combination of letters, to express 
different soimds. The long sound of a, for example, is represented in 
eight different ways ; as in fate, aid, hay, they, veil, break, gauge, 
gaol. On the other hand, the letter a stands for five different sounds, 
as given in the Key ; and, besides, it has the sound of short o, as in 
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4 PREFACE. 

fDOS, The diphthong ou is employed to express eight yarieties of 
sound ; as in bought {k), hound (oi!k), cough (d), could (t^), course (o), 
journal (U), rough (u), soup (d). 

The occurrence of silent letters in many words, and the slight or 
obscure sounds which the ypwel^ oftoi have* when not accented, are 
likewise causes of embarrassment or difficulty in spelling. 

The words for spelling are presented in numerous classes or divis' 
ions, in order to illustrate the various principles of orthography and 
pronunchition ; words of the simplest form, with respect to spelling 
and pronunciation, being first exhibited, followed, in regular order, by 
such as are less simple and more difficult 

Aooording to the views of experienced teachers, frequent practice in 
writing m necessary in ord^ to acqwre a practical and thorougli 
knowledge CKf orthography, and it is cHefly ios this purpose that the 
Exercises are intended. The pupilSf after spelling the words orally, 
may have the aentraces dictated to them, and they may be required 
to write the words printed in italics. The judicious teacher, howeyor, 
wSl ytBTf the mode of using the Exercises 9fi he may find most useM ; 
and in reviewing, he may dictate the sentences promiscuously, so as 
to ovoid any leading hints in regard to the correct spelling of the 
itaHcized wmrds. Oth^ senteneea may be framed by the teacher for 
such words in the columns as are not found in the Exercises. It is 
particularly desirable that this should be done with reference to the 
Hules fka Spelling, for Syllabication, for Oajntsd Lditers, and for Italics, 
which admit of wide application^ The Exercises will be found more 
^r less useful in illustrating the meaning of the italici2aed words ; and 
iTlMIKbe adyantageous for the pupils to read them occasionally, in 
order to\|rot their knowledge of pronundation. 

]h tiie preparation of this book, the design has been to furnish a 
tisefy and convenient mannal'for teachmg the or&iography and pro^ 
mmoiation of the Englii^ Imguage. It win be found to differ inuch 
firom any other work of the kind which has heretc^re been published \ 
but whether it possesses any peeid^Eur advantages must be left ta the 
ja<%ment of those who take an interest in elementary ^ucatioB. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND WOEDS. 

Obthoqbapht treats of letten and sjllables, and of the proper mode of 
spelling words. 

Obthoept treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

A LBTTEB is a character used in writing or printing to represent a sound 
of the human Toice. 

In the English alphabet there are twenty-six letters, written and printed in 
two forms, by which they are distinguished as capitals and as smidl letters. 
Letters are also printed in various kinds of types, of which the most common 
and important are the following : — 

Eoman, ItaUc^ ^IH Stljl^fs]^, or Jtladt Jletter, and €^^. 

Letters are divided into two principal classei^ •*• vowels and consonants.* 

A vowtl is a letter which represents a free and uninterrupted sound of the 
human voice ; or, as4t is commonly defined, << it is a letter which can be per- 
fectly sounded l>y itself." The vowels are a, e, t, o, u ; also w at the end of 
a syUable, and y except at the beginning of a syllable. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syllable ; as, ot in boiL 

A proper diphthong is one in which both of the vowels are sounded ; as, 
oi in voiee^ ou in sound. 

An improper d^hthong is one in which only one of the vowels is sounded ; 
as, 0a in betU, oa in hoot. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable ; as, eoTU in 
heaaty, iew in view, 

A consonant is a letter which represents a sound that is modified by some 
interruption during its passage through the organs of speech ; or, as it is 
commonly defined, ''it is a letter which cannot be sounded, or but imper- 

* By some writen, letters are also divided into Umiu (having (one), nMmiica 
(having a slight toiM), and eiUmiu (having no Ume) ; or into voeala^ tubvoeaUf and 
atpiratsg {wkuptrti). The fonnw division is that of Dr. Rush. The lontM are c 
(as in «/«, on, art, owe), o (as in oei, e$kdj err), t (as in i»U, tn), o (as in oM, ooze), 
and on (as in tmr) ; the tnbtomcB Knb,djg (as in giee), I, «, n, r, v, w, y (as in ye), 
z (as in zeoO, x (as In cznre), tt (as In tikie), ng (as in $mg) j the atonies are/, A, k, 
p,s,t,th (as in tiUn), sh (as in skaU), mA (as in wkieh). The latter division, as 
stated by Dr. Bullions, is as follows : vocals, a, e, t, o, n, on j subvoeais, b, d, g,j, I, 
m, n, ng, r, tA (as in this), v, w, t (as in teal), z (as in aznre) ; aspirates,/, h, k, p, s, 
t, th (as in faith), sh, eh, vA. The teacher who prefers the names used by these 
writers to those of vowele, semivowels, and mutes, ean use them without ineon- 
vsnieBee in eonneetion with this work. 
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8 LETTEBS, SYLLABLES, AND WOBDS. 

fectly, without the aid of a Towel." The consonantB are b, e, d,f, g^ h,j, k^ 
I, m, n, p, g, r, s, t, VfX,z; also ie and y before a Towd in the same lyllable.* 

The consonantB are divided into semiTowels and mutes ; and also into la« 
bials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, and nasals. 

A temivowel is a consoiiant, the utterance of which is only slightly ob^ 
stnicted by the closure of the Tocal organs.' The semiTOwels are e soft,/*, 
ff soft, h,J, I, m, n, r, 9, v, «i^ «» y, s. Four of these, l,m,n,r, are termed 
Uguida, from their smooth and flowing sound. 

A mute is a consonant, the sound of which is almost completely interrupt- 
ed by a mutual contact of the yocal organs. The nfntes are 6, c hard, d, 
ff hard, kj p, ;, t. 

The labiala, letters sounded chiefly with the lips, are 5, /, m, p^ v, and te» 

The dentcUSf letters sounded with the tongue against the upper teeth, are 
d, 8, t, Zf and th. 

The pakttah, letters sounded in part with the palate, or roof of the mouth* 
arey, lyr^r^z (as in (Uiure)^ and ch and «A, 

The gtUturais, letters sounded in the throat, aje c hard, g hajd, k^ q. 

The nasals, letters sounded through the nose, are m (which is also a 
tabial), n (also a palatal), and ng. 

A digraph is a union of two letters representing one sound ; as, ^A in thing. 

A SYLLABLE is a letter, or a combination of letters, pronounced by a single 
fanpiulse of the Tcnce, and is either a word, or a part of a word ; as, a, an, 
an-^L In erery syUable there must be at least one Towel. 

A word of one syllable is called a numosffUabie ; as, arf ; — a word of two 
syllables, a distgUtAle ; as, art-iH ; -» a word of three syllables, a trwglMie ; 
as, ar^ti-Jice ; — a word of more than three syUaUes, a polgsyHable ; as, 
ar-O^fi-eial, ar-O-fi-eial-fy. 

The last syllable but one of a word is called thep«niilf or penuUima; and 
the last syllable but two, the antepenult, 

SyUabicatum is the correct division of words into syHaibles. 

A woBD expresses an idea : when spoken, it is a sound or a oombina* 
tion'of sounds, uttered by ^e human Toiee ; and when written, it is a letter 
or a combination of letters representing a soimd or combination of sounds. 

Kprefix is a word or syllable joined to the beginning of a word to modify 
its meaning; as, oti< in outran, tm in i0|ftis<. 

A suffix, affix, ox postfix, it a word or syllable joined to the end of a word, 
to modify its meaning ; as, Uke in saintlike, ish m foolish. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded ; as, bo<^, man, ioork. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or more simple words ; 
as, bookbinder, fellotp-tporkman. 

A primitive or radical word is one that cannot be reduced or traced to 
any simpler word in the language ; as, book, man, work. 

A derivoHve word is one formed from a primitive by the addition of some 
prefix, suffix, or grammatical termination ; as, nmman, bookish, working. 

* Tbe term eMuracmt Is derived ftom the Latin eonsenms, and means literally 
•>MW * i i^ with. It is applied to this class of letters for the leason that they denote 
sounds which aie usually Joined with vowel sounds in forming the articolatioiis ef 
erdiaary speesh. 
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Exampies. 

1. A Uug ......... Fate, aid, player. 

S. X short I%t, m&n, cftny. 

3. A l«»g h^fimre B . Fire, p4ir, beir. 

4. A JtaHuok or grav Fftr, ftther, dUm. 

5. A hdenuaaU .. . Flwt, grftn, brtoeh. 

^. khroad Fftll, ta&nl, w&rm. 

7. fy. obtewrooroUgkt Lifr, palfce, liv^. 

1. ^hmg Mete, seal, kiep. 

3. £cJk0rC Met, men, ftny. 

3,tlikek Heir, there, where. 

4. It shoHmul obtuse Her, herd, ftm. 

5. J& obsetare orsUgkt firi^r, fu^I, celery. 

1,1 long Fine, mild, fire. 

fL.tskoH Fin, fill, minor. 

S. t lkfe« long E . . . . Machine, maitae. 
4. Y tkoH and obtuse Fir, bird, virtue, 
ft. I ebseure or ok^ Elixir, ruin, logic 



BxmmpleB. 

1.0 20V Nete, ftal, tew. 

3. (^ short Net, e5n, bSrrow. 

3. 6 long and doso Mftve, IBAd, aMn. 

4. 6hrood,}ikok .. Nar, fifrm,eaght. 

5. lifce skoH u .. . Sto, dtoe, ctma. 

6. Q obsenre or dight ActfT, Mfoy . 

1. U toi^ Tflbe, tane, pfiie. 

3. titJkort Tab, tSn, h&rry. 

3. i^middU or obtuse BOll, All, pOah. 

4. tt shoH and obtuse Fttr, tttm, httrt. 

5. ifte 6 m mftve Rdle, rMe, trde. 

6. V obscure or slight Sulphyr, airyp. 

l.'flong Type, style, Ifn. 

S. It shoH sylvan, symbol. 

3. ir dUn-tandoHuso Mynfa, myrtle. 

4. Y obomreorsH^ Truly, martyr. 



6tand6t Bffi], tun, M9, 119. 

6(fand6^ Beftnd, te^n, iiil#. 

Ey^Wtelougti Fe#, new, de#'. 



Consonants. 



g,C, ,,s<tft,Ukon Afid, placid. 

fdf^y,.,hardfWcok .... Flaccid. 
iSh, £h, hardy Uke k . . . . JElharacter. 
Qh, fh, s(ifi, Uke ah .... ^haise. 
Ch (unmarked) Ifte tsh . Charm. 

J6r,g, .. Jkartt, jget, give. 

9, 1, . . «<t/t, Uke ^ Render, giant. 

1^, 9, ... «o/t, Uke z Mu^e, choofe. 

^, f, .. siift or flat f like gz^jample, 

Th, tb, stiftorflat This, then. 

Th, th, sharTf (unmarked) Thin, pith. 

ri9n \^^^^ ^ Pension. 

fi^n .... liJke zhnn Conflifion. 



i... »eshtii...5?*f^- 
) ^ Optician. 




lifts shal 



Commercitil. 
ControversifJ. 
Parti^. 
c Farinaceous. 
KJkeshiu ..< Capacious. 
C Sententious. 
f«»V.;...K».j„....JOoura|eo,s. 
gioys 5 C Eeligioys. 

Ph (unmarked) Uke f Phantom, 
au (unmarked) Kke kw Oueen. 
Wh (unmarked) Uko hw Whett. 
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eoimoB OF ms vowixs and cmm^mss, 

m 

Vowels. 

The Towel sounds are fully exhibited In the Key ; and most of them ivill 
be easily understood. 

The Towel a, marked thus [ft], has an intermediate sound between the 
short sound of a, as in^, mani and the Italian sound of a» as mfarffxther, 
A, in words having this mark, is pronounced by some orthoepists with the 
short sound, and by others with the Xtalian sound. 

The peculiar sound of a indicated by this mark [ & ]t is heard only when 
it precedes tiie sound of the letter r; as in^ar^, pair. 

In some words, a has the same sound as short o; as, wu, what. See 
page 44. 

Vowels marked with a dot underneath, thus (f , f , i, o, n, y), toe Ibfind so 
marked only in syllables which are not accented, and which' are but slightly 
articulated. This mark is employed, not to denote any particular quaUiy 
of the soimd, but only to indicate a sUgM stress of Toice in uttering the 
appropriate soimd of the vowel ; and the vowels, in these cases, might per- 
haps, without impropriety, have been left unmarked. If the syllables on 
whidi the primary and secondai^ accents £»U* are uttered with a proper 
stress of voice, these unaeeented and cooiparatividy indistinct syllables will 
naturally be pronounced right. V 

This mark may be regarded as generally indicating an mdisHnet short 
sound, as in mental, travel, peril, idol, forum, carry : — friar, speaker, nO' 
dir, actor, stdphut', and tiie yowete in the . second syEable of the last five 
words might be changed) one lor .t}ie other, vdthout perceptibly changing 
the pronunciation. In noimy cases, however, it indicates a slight or unac- 
cented long sound ; as in suiphate, emerge, obey, duplicity, educate', and, in 
these cases, the vowels vdth a dot under them could not be changed, one 
for the other, vrithout materially affecting the pronunciation. 

The Yowel u at the beginning of words, when long, has the sound of yu, 
as in union ; and in many vrords in which it occurs vdthout being accented, 
it has the same Aound otyu, slightly articulated ; as in- educate and gradual, 
which are pronounced as if written ed'yurcate, grad'yural. 

Vowels which are not marked are silent ; thus a in sial, e in fate, % in hHr, 
u in Adu^ and y in player, are not sounded. 

Consonants. 

B has only one sonnd, as in bid, rob, 

C has two sounds; one hard, before a, o, and u, as in can, cot, cut; the 
other softy before e, i, and y, as in ceU, cite, cyst. It is sometimes silent 
before ^, as in indict, and always before ^, as in back. 

The regular sound of the digraph eh is heard in ehair, ehUd\ its hard 
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■onndy like k, in chord; its soft or French sound, like «A, in eAolii.— It 
is silent in drachm, tchitm, yacht* 

D has only one principal sound, as in donct had, -^It sometimes has the 
sound of ^ in the final syllable ed of the past tense or past participle of a 
Terb ; as in annexed^ expressed.* 

F has only one sound, as hnfanffop^ except in of (ow), 

O has two sounds ; one hard, before a, o, and ti, as in palCf ffoif gun ; the 
other soft, befbre «, t, and y, as in gem, gin, gyre ; but it is also hard before 
# and i in some words^ as in get, give. It is sometimes silent, as in gnatp 
design, 

H, which is commonly called a breathing, \xbb only one sound, at in hat^ 
hone. In some words it is silent, as in Jteir, hour, rhetoric. 

J has only one sound, the same as soft g, as in Jest, 

K has only one sound, the same as hard c, as in kin, kill. It is somedmai 
silent, as in knob, 

L has a soft, liquid sound, as in lad, selL In some words it is silent, as 
iatalk, half, 

M has only one sound, as in man, make. 

N has two sounds, one simple, as in not, fan ; the other compound, or 
nasal, as in anger, finger. It is silent in a few words, as in hymn, 

P has only one sound, as in pcTi, pond. In some words it is silent, at iit. 
psalm. The digraph ph has the same soimd as/, as in phial, 

Q is always followed by u ; and qu has the sound of kw, as in queen, quitt. 

R has a rough or jarring sound, as in rob, race ; and a smoother one, as 
in/fftr, more, 

S has two sounds, one sharp and hissing, as in safe, this ; the other sefty 
flat, or Tocal, (the same as the letter z), as in wise, has. It is in some words 
olent, as in island. 

T has only one sound, as in tell, tone. The digraph th has two sounds, 
one hard, or sharp, as in thin, breath ; the other soft, flat, or TOcal, as ha 
this,. breathe, 

V has only one sound, as in V{tle, vine, 

W, consonant, has nearly ihe sound of oo, as in way, tader. In some 
words it is silent, as in write, 

X has a sharp sound like A», as in expect, tax, and a flat, soft, or vocal 
sound, like gz, as in exist. At the beginning of a word it has the sound of s, 
as in Xenqphon. 

T, consonant, has nearly the sound of 00, as in you, 

Z^has the same sound as soft, flat, or yocal «, as in zeaL 

4^ The consonants c, s, and t, when they come after the accent in many 
words, and are followed by one of the yowels e or »', have an aspirated sound, 
or the sound of sh, as in optician, ocean, pension, nation ; and s, in the 
same situation, sometimes takes the sound of zh, as in confusion. See 
the examples given in the Key, and in Section Y., pages 62, 67* 

* For the reason of this chango in the sound of 4, and ibr other eiamplsi^ 
■ee pages 14 and 55. 
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ELBMENTABT 80UND8. 



TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNIWS. 



L Vowel Sounds. 



1. Sound of a in faie^ marked & 



11. Sound of o in noU^ marked 



2. 


(( 


of a in^Si^, 


II 


& 


12. 


II 


of in nat^ 


M 


d 


S. 


^t 


of a in /a»v, 


II 


k 


13. 


II 


of tt in tiJbe^ 


II 


a 


4. 


M 


of a in ^r, 


II 


a 


14. 


11 


of « in M, 


U 


fi 


6. 


« 


of a in .^M^, 


M 


i 


15. 


II 


of tt in rvle^ 


U 


« 


«. 


<l 


of a in>&^ 


II 


& 


16. 


11 


of« infttftf. 


M 


A 


7. 


<l 


of in m«fe, 


II 


« 


17. 


II 


of « inyiir, 


M 


a 


a 


II 


of in met^ 


II 


« 


18. 


•1 


of ci in 6of7, 


II 


or 


9. 


II 


of « in J9in0, 


II 


i 


19. 


II 


of Ottin WfffMly 


II 


66 


10. 


41 


of • in ptM, 


II 


I 













n. Consonant Sounds. 



IiablAl Bounds. 

20. Sound of p injnn, 7 . 

21. « of 6 in 6tn, 5 . 

23. 
24. 
25. 



II 
11 
II 
II 



of/ in/m, 
of V in von, 
of m in man. 
of tp in ioei. 



;i: 



sharp, 
flat, 
sharp, 
flat. 



Dental Sounds. 

26. Soond of < in tiUf > . sharp. 

27. '< of <i in din, > . flat. 

28. ** otthin thin, 7 . sharp. 

29. •* otthmiMne,) .flat. 
30. 
31. 



II 



II 



of « in teal, ) . sharp, 
of « in steal, 5 . flat. 

Palatal Bounds. 
32. Souid of ch in chest, ) . sharp. 
of J mjest, b . flat. 



38. 



(I 



Palatal Sounds. 

34. Sound of »h in shall, ) . sharps 

35. « of 2 in eunirep ) . flat. 

36. " of y in yxm. 

37. " of I in let. 

38. •« of r in run. 

39. ** of n in not. 

Guttural Sounds. 

40. Sound ot k ia kid, } . sharpi 

41. " ofy in^o, ) , flat 

ITasal Bound. 

42. Sound of n^ in sit^. 

Broathlnff. 

43. Sound of A in Aa^. 
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BEMAEKS ON THE TABLE OF ELEHENTABT SOUNDS. 

!• Of the Yowel sounds, as exhibited in the Table, four are soimdB modi' 
fied by the consonant which follows them, and six are soonda oomponnded 
of other vowel sounds. 

Modified Vowel Sounds, — No. 3 (a in^re) is the long soond of a (No. 1), 
qualified by being followed by the letter r. 

No. 4 (a in^r) is the short sound of a, and No. 17 (w in/«r) the short 
sound of u (No. 14), both of them qualified by being followed by tiie letter r. 



Note.— The smrnds of the vowels «, i, and y» as in the words Jhw, «Mrqr; Mt 
virgin ; mjfrrA, mpHe^ all followed by r, differ little ikom the souid of « utjkr. 

No. 5 (a in fast) is an intermediate sound between No. 2 (a in^) and 
No. 4 (a in^r). 

Compound Votoel Sounds. — No. 1 (a in fate) ends with a alight sound of 
long e (No. 7). 

No. 9 (i in pine) begins with the sound of a in far (No. 4), and ends 
with the sound of the first e in mete (No. 7). 

No. 11 (p in note) ends with a slight sound of ti in rule (No. 15), which ia 
tiie same as that of oo infaoL 

No. 13 (ti in tfube) begins with the sound of the first e in mete (No. 7)$ 
and ends with the sound of u in rule (No. 15). 

No. 18 (o»in hoil) begins with the sound of o in nor (same aa a in faU, 
No. 6), and ends with the sound of » xa.pin (No. 10). 

No. 19 {ou in hovnd) begins with the sound of o in nor (same aa a infaU, 
No. 6), and ends with the sound of tt in buU (No. 16). 

2* Of the consonant sounds, two are strictly compounded of other eonio- 
nant sounds. 

Con^xntnd Consonant Sounds. — No. 32 (ch in c?iest) begins wi^h the 
soimd of # in ^fi (No. 26), and ends with the sound of sh in shaU (No. 34). 

No. 33 (J mjest) begins with the sound of <i in din (No. 27)> and ^ds 
with the sound of «; in azure (No. 35). 

There are six classes of consonant sounds, named fFom the organ by which 
they are chiefly pronounced. 

(1.) Six LciiaZ Sounds,* uttered by the use of the lips. 

(2.) Six Dental Soundsif uttered by pressing the tongue against the up- 
per teeth. 

(3.) Eight Palatal Sounds, uttered by pressing the tongue against the 
palate, or roof of the month. 

(4.) Two Guttural Sounds,t uttered by drawing the tongue towards the 
throat" 

•I«tla,foUMR,aUp. t Latin, cfenf, a tooth. t I«tin, ^Mttur, the throat. 
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14 BEMABKS ON ELBMENTABY SOUNDS. 

(5.) One Natal Sound,* uttered through the nose. 

(6.) One Breathing or AspircUe, being a forcible emission of the breath. 

3« On comparing the elementary sounds with the alphabet, it will be 
seen that each of the vowels represents more than one sound, and that 
some sounds, namely, tiiose heard in the beginning of the words thin, thine, 
cheat, and »haU, and at the end of the word sing, haye no single representa* 
tivesign. 

The letters e, q, and x are not strictly needed as xepieMntatiTM of sounds. 
They are used only as equiralsnts for otl^er signs^f 

4« With resx)ect to some of the consonants uttered by the same organ, there 
are differences of sound denoted by the.terms iharp andjlat. The former term 
applies to those which are uttered with a whispering, or aspirated sound ; the 
latter to those which are uttered with a greater degree of vocality . Such is the 
relation of these consonants to one another, that two of a different character, 
that is, one sharp and the other flat, cannot be pronounced together. Thus 
the letter 8, a sharp consonant, when it forms the plural of a noun ending in 
a flat consonant, takes the corresponding flat sound of z; as, crab, crab^ ; 
lad, lad^ ; stag, stag^. For the same reason, p is changed into b in pro- 
noundng the word cupboard (kilb'b\ird), and e into $ in pronouncing the 
word chintz (chints). 

5« The letters to and y, being sometimes interchangeable with Towels, 
the first with u and the second with i, are termed vowels, except when they 
begin a word or syllable singly, or« in the case of tc, combined with a con- 
sonant. 

* Latin, natut, the nose. -> The sounds represented by m and n are also sllghUy 
nasaL 
t SeeSeettoBin. 



PEONOUNCire SPELLING-BOOK 



OF THB 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



I. Monosyllables in *which the sounds have their 
simplest signs, and in which no letter is silent. 

1. Vowds with single consonants. 









a. 








an 
at 
bad 
bag 


f&i 
fat 

gap 
had 

hap 


hSt 
lad 
lag 
lap 
mad 


\j 


mSn 

mat 

pan 

rag 

ran 


rSp 
rat 
sad 
sat 
tag 


tSn 
tap 
van 
vat 
wag 


bSd 
beg 
bet 
den 


fgd 
fen 
hen 
jet 


kgg 
led 
leg 
let 


e. 

1/ 


mSn 
met 
net 
peg 


p8n 
pet 
set 
ten 


w8b 
wed 
wen 
yet 


bib 
bid 


big 
bit 


did 
dig 


\. 


dtm 
din 


dYp 
fig 

(15) 


ftn 
hid 
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hip 
hit 

jib 

• « 

Jig 


- 


VOWKI 

Idd 
kin 
kit 
mid 


J9 WITH t 

nib 
nip 

pig 
pin 


UNO] 
o. 


LE OONSOl 
pit 

rib 
rig 
rim 


^Ain:s. 

rtp 
sin 

sip 
sit 

ft 


trn 

tip 
win 

wit 


b8g 
dog 
dot 
fog 




f8p 
got 
hod 
hog 


h8p 
hot 
job 
jot 




l»g 
lop 

lot 

mop 


nSd 
not 
pod 
rob 


r8d 
rot 
sod 
top 


bfid 
bug 
but 
dug 




fftn 
gun 
hug 
hum 

e. 


h&t 

jug 
jut 

mud 




miig 
nun 
nut 
pun 


rttg 
run 
sun 
sup 

6. 


t&b 
tug 
tun 
up 


b3 


hS 


mS 


ye 


•• 

a. 


go h5 


15 no 


; 85 






bar 


far 


••• 
jar 


mar 


tar 






A 

a. 


1 


• 


•• 
u. 


■ 


A. 






w&r 


bur 




fiir 


pat 












61. 








bofl 




fai 


IbTfn 


on 

«. A 

ou. 


ron 


son 


YOld 



bofit foiU goiit KM oiir pofit soQi 



VOWELS WITH COMBINED CONSONANTS. 
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9. V&web with cofrMned consonanti. 







a. 






Spt 


dSsh 


land 


sftnd 


stSb 


ba,nd 


drab 


lash 


sash 


stand 


Wand 


drag 


mash 


shad 


that 


brad 


flag 


plan 


slash 


thrash 


brag 


glad 


plant 


smash 


tramp 


brftn 


gland 


plash 


snag 


trap 


brand 


grand 


rant 


snap 


trash 


chat 


hand 


rash 


span 


twang 


bat 


Shn 


e. 

ISft 


sSnd 


thSn 


bench 


end 


lend 


sent 


tliresh 


bend 


f^t 


lent 


shred 


trench 


bent 


flesh 


mend 


sled 


weld 


best 


fr^h 


mesh 


slept 


welt 


blend 


fret 


pelt 


smelt 


went 


chest 


glen 


pent 


spend 


wept 


dent 


helm 


pest 


stem 


west 


dedc 


help 


rent 


tent 


whelp 


drendh 


jest 


r^ 


test 


when 


elk 


kept 


self 

ft* 


them 


whet 


brtfe 


cMt 


flTt 


king 


mTnt 


brim 


ding 


frisk 


limp 


mist 


bring 


drift 


gild 


lisp 


pinch 


brisk 


drip 


grim 


list 


print 


chin 


fish 


grm 


midst 


rich 


chip 


fliag 


inch . 


milk"' 


ring 



2* 
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VOWELS WITH 


• 

COBfBINBD COKSONAMIS 


• 


lYsk 


sUng 


spring 


thb 


twin 


shin 


slip 


strip 


thrift 


twist 


sing 


slit 


swift 


tint 


whig 


skin 


spin 


swim 


trim 


whip 


skip 


split 


swing 


trip 


whist 


slid 


sprig 


thin 


twig 


wind 


bl»t 


f8nd 


o. 

18ng 


prSmpt 


sSng 


bond 


font 


lost 


prop 


spot- 


chop 


frog 


plod 


romp 


strong 


drop 


from 


plot 


shop 


thong 


flog 


gong 


pond 


shot 


trot 


blttnt 


dtisk 


u. 

jfimp 


pfimp 


spr&ng 


bluRh 


dust 


just 


punch 


strut 


brunt 


flush 


lump 


rung 


stud 


bnish 


fund 


Innch 


rush 


slump 


bulk 


gulf 


lung 


rusdk 


stun 


bunch 


gush 


much 


rust 


swung 


bung 


gust 


musk 


shrub 


thrust 


bust 


hump 


must 


shrug 


thump 


chum 


hung 


plug 


shun 


trump 


drub 


hunt 


plum 


shut 


trust 


drug 


hush 


plump 


slug 


tuft 


drum 


husk 


pulp 

mm 


snug 


tusk 


bind 


fTnd 


I. 

kind 


pint 


wad 


blind 


grind ^ 


mild 


rind 


wind 


child 


hind 


mind 


whilst 





TOWEU WITH COMBINED CONSONANTS. 
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o. 






bold 


ford 


hSld 


porch 


sl9th 


bolt 


fort 


host 


pork 


sold 


both 


forth 


jolt 


port 


sport 


dolt 


fro 


fnost 


post 


torn 


fold 


gold 


old 


shorn 


worn 


arm 


dark 


a. 

harp 


pard 


spark 


art 


dam 


harsh 


park 


star 


barb 


dart 


lard 


part 


starch 


bard 


farm 


march 


shark 


stark 


barn 


garb 


mark 


sharp 


start 


char 


hard 


marl 


smart 


tart 


charm 


hark 


marsh 


snarl 


yard 


chart 


harm 


mart 

• 


spar 


yarn 


m 


chftnt 


a.. 

grint 


m&sk 


rftsp 


ask 


draft 


grasp 


mast 


shaft 


asp 


fast 


haft 


pant 


slant 


bask 


flask 


hasp 


past 


task 


blanch 


gasp 


last 


path 


vast 


blast 


graft 


lath 

A 


raft 


waft 


bgld 


mftlt 


a. 

swftrd 


w&nt 


wfim 


dwarf 


salt 


swarm 


ward 


warp 


halt 


smalt 


thwart 


warm 


wart 

1 


bliir 


bum 


church 


chiim 


1 
hiirl 


blurt 


burst 


churl 


furl 


hurt 
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SILENT S I^INAL. 




liirch 


sliir 


piirl siirf 


tiim 


lurk . 


spur 


spurn turf 


urn 



fi. 



btbh 



piieh 







ot 






brbH 


grofn 


L 


joint 


poiiit 


foist 


hoist 


..A . 

ou. 


joist 


spoil 


boiind 


grout 


nofln 


shout 


sprout 


flout 


hound 


pouch 


shroud 


stout 


found 


mound 


pound 


south 


thou 


ground 


mouth 


round 


spout 


trout 



II. Monosyllables in which a silent e final indicates 
the long sound of a vowel that precedes it. 

im A silent e jfinal^ foUotvmff a single consonant, lengthens 
the sound of the vowel that precedes it Ihe words are, b&de, 
Laye^ and were are exceptions* 



a. 



ale 


chafe 


game 


lake 


prate 


ape 


chase 


gaze 


lame 


rake 


babe 


dame 


glade 


late 


rate 


bake 


date 


grape 


made 


safe 


bane 


drake 


grave 


make 


sake 


blade 


drape 


hate 


mate 


sane 


blame 


fade 


haze 


name 


shade 


brave 


gale 


jade 


nape 


shake 







Sn.KNT E FINAL. 


^ 


shame 


slake 


state 


tape 


vane 


shape 


slave 


take 


taste 


wake 


shave 


snake 


tame 


trade 


whale 


dire 


fl&re 


m&re 


shire 


spire 


&xe 


glare 


rare 


snare 


stare 


eve 


glebe 


e. 

here 


mere 


sere 


bide 


file 


i. 

line 


ripe 


thme 


bile 


fine 


mile 


fiUne 


dirive 


bite 


fire 


mine 


sire 


tire 


bribe 


glide 


mire 


slide 


twine 


bride 


gripe 


pike 


slime 


vine 


brine 


ire 


pile 


smite 


whine 


dime 


kite 


pine 


snipe 


white 


dine 


life 


pipe 


spike 


wide 


dire 


like 


pride 


spine 


wife 


drive 


lime 


ride 


spire 


wine 


bode 


glSbe 


6. 

prone 


stole 


tore 


bone 


grope 


rope 


stone 


wore 


drone 


home 


shore 


store 


yore 


drove 


hone 


snore 


tone 


zone 


diijcp 


flum^ 


fume 


miile 


pure 


dup 


fiutf 


lute 


mut0 


tuAe 
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THE EQUIVALENTS C, Q, AND X. 



ft. When XL follows r, a silent e final^ after a singte con^ 
sonanty gives to that vowel the sound of u in role. ' 






brtlte prdde prtme 



rftde 



rille 



3« A silent e fnal^ following the combined consonants st^ 
lengthens the vowel a preceding. 



baste 



chaste haste paste taste waste 



in. The letters e, 4, and x^as equivalent in aonnd to 

other letters. 

• 

1. The letter has a hard sound, the same as that of k, 

before a, 0, 1I9 1, r, and tfnal, and at the end of a word or of 

a sgUaUe unless the next syUable begins with e, i, or y« 



cSb 

cag 

cake 
came 

c8b 
cSd 
code 

c&b 
cube 

clSd 
crftft 
crSg 



cSmp 
cSn 
cane 
cSnt 

c8g 
cbH 
C(3n 

ctLd 
Clip 

crSmp 

crane 

crape 



cftp 
cape 
car 
card 

cold 
colt 
cope 

cur 
ciirb 



cr&h 
crave 
craze 



c&re 
carp 
cart 
case 

cord 
core 
cork 

ciird 
cure 

crSst 

crtb 

crime 



cSsh 
cist 
c&t 
cave 

com 

cofint 

cofich 

cfisp 
c&t 

crBp 

crtlde 

cr&ftt 



THE BQXnyALBNTB C, Q, ASV X. 
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BCfild 

sC/Sle 


scUp 
scSn 


scJCnt 
scar 


scire 
scarf 


sCarp 
scftth 


scold 


scope 


score 


scoiir 


scoAt 


scud 


■ 


scum 




sciirf 


scrSp 


scrape 


scribe 


scrfpt 


scrfib 


Set 
brSct 


diict 
fSct 


p&ct 
sSct 


strict 
tSct 


trSct 



3. 2%e ktter c has a toft sounds the scone as thai of 8, 
heft)re e, i, and y. 



cede 



cSnt 



cere 



cite 



cyst 



Beuabx. In many words a silent e final after o gives to this letter th« 
sound of 8. 



ace 


farce 


l^ce 


prince 


thrice 


brace 


fSnce 


mice 


race 


trace 


chSnce 


force 


nice 


rice 


trSnce 


choice 


gl&nce 


ounce 


since 


trtice 


i14nce 


grace 


pace 


space 


twice 


dice 


hSiice 


pSnce 


spTce 


vice 


diince 


ice 


place 


sprtco 


voice 


face 


lace 


price 


thSnce 


whence 



3* The letter q is always followed hyu; and these lettersy 
qn, combined^ are sounded like kw. 

Bemabx. The yowel n, in this case, is sounded Uke the consonant w, ex- 
cept in a few words, mostly deiived from the French, In which it is silent ;1%b 
in coquet (kp-k^f). 



qti^ Ontig) qu&rt quSst 

quake quSncb quilt 



quip 
quire 



quit 
quite 



24 DISSTI.LABLES WITH KO SILENT USTTESS. 



4« The letter z, in most caseSy is sounded' like ks. 

Remark. In words of two syllables and their derivatives, this letter 
is sQunded like gz, when it immediately precedes, in the primitive, an 
accented syllable, beginning with a vowel ; as exSct' (egz-ikf), ex-Oc'Hon 
(egz-&k'shun). 

In a few cases x is sounded like ksh, as in the vrordjl&x'ion (flttk'shnn). 

It is sounded Uke z at the beginning of a few words, as in Xen'o^hon 
(Zin'o-fon). 



b»x 


flflx 


vaix 


sSx 


tgxt 


fix 


f8x 


nSxt 


six 


vgx 


flSz 


Uk 


8x 


t^.x 


wSx 



IV. Dissyllables in which the sounds have the signs 

already explained. 

' Bbmabk 1. All the words in the English language of more than one syl- 
lable are pronounced with a stress of voice, called iiccent, on one of the syl- 
lables ; and most polysyllabic words have not only a syllable with a primary 
accent, but also one with a secondary accent. The primary accent is noted 
by a short mark, thus [ ' ], placed just above the syllable at the right, and 
the secondary by the mark over the vowel which designates its distinct sound. 

Bbhark 2. Some dissyllables, most of them being compound words, have 
both syllables more or less accented ; as, cdn'tixt, dti4bn'f6lly hi'Ht, kidln&p^ 
n&t'mgg^ Sn'sH. The second syllable in these words is pronounced with a 
more distinct soimd of the vowel than the second syllable in the words cSV- 
lar, cdn'cel, cdb'in,fiVon, in which the vowel in the second syllable has only 
a %Hght or obscure sound. 

Bbmabk 3. The vowels have regularly the long sound, if final in an ac- 
cented syllable, and usually the short sound in an accented syllable which 
ends witii a consonant. 

!• DissyUahles in which no letter is silent. 



§rbSsh' 


^b-rupt' 


a^c-coflnt' 


%d.Tnn' 


ab'bpt 


^b-sc8nd' 


a§'id 


a-dfiW 


a-bgd' 


Sb's^pt 


^kO-quit' 


ad'vgnt 


Irbound' 


^b-siird' 


^ute' 


|,f-fgct' 


%-b6ilt' 


^c-c8st' 


g^d^fct' 


a^f-ford' 
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»-krn' 


• 


%-roflnd' 


&f9m 


9>-larin' 


fii-nSx' 


^r-rSst' 


»t-t&id' 


irlis' 


Sn'vil 

• 


art'ist 


St'tic 

• 


*l-18t' 


^p-polnt' 


Ss'pect 


^t-trSct' 


• 


itr'dent 


fe^M 


^vatd' 


flrmtdst' 


ar'id 

• 


sta^ 


^wfird' 


ba'l9t 


bis'ket 

• 


bi'^s 


br&n'dish 

• 


bfil's^m 


bSg'gir 


bn'let 

• 


brtsk^et 


bar'rel 

• 


be4r»th' 

• 


blsh'op 


bdllet 

• 


b^rsm' 


be-y8nd' 


h6n!net 


buz'z^fd 


cftb'in 

• 


cfti'tr^ 


ciar'et 

• 


cSm'mon 


cam'bric 

• 


chftn'nijl 


cbb'wSb 


com-p81' 


cSiYi'el 

• 


cMp'el 


c8f'fm 

• 


cgn-cur' 


cS.n'cel 

• 


chSpaet 


c81V 


cSn'tgxt 


cftn'did 

• 


chgr'ub 

* 


co'lon 


cor-rupt' 


car'go 


ci-^ 


c8m'et 

• 


c8s'set 

• 


cSr'ol 


clt'ric 

• 


com-mftnd' 


crSd'it 

• 


cis'ket 

• 


ctv'et 


com-mSnd' 


crift'ic 

• 


caa^r 


civ'fl 

• 


com-mli/ 


c&s't9m 


dSm'^sk 


de-f8cf 


de-part' 


diB-tiirb' 

• 


dar'ling 


df-fgnd' 


de-sp8nd' 


dSg'm^ 


dte'tard 


de.fl8cf 

• 


d&'p8t 


drSg'on 


de-bar' 

• 


de-mltnd' 


de-trSct' 


drtb'l'et 

• 


de'cent 

• 


de'mon • 


de-voflt' 

• 


du'c^l 


dSb'it 


de-miir' 


di'et 

• 


dfte'^t 


gd'it 

• 


e-Kctf 

• 


e-t[utp' 


e-v8nt' 

• 


ef-fgct' 

• 


i^m'blem 


e'r^ 


ex-c81' 

# 


Sf'fSrt 


em-brotl' 


e-mlt' 


9x-ta' 


fSg'pt 


. f a't9,l 


m'gn 


fTn?! 


far'tiimg 


fStii'9m 

3 


[met 

• 


ftn'ish 
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manTUUAjpuss wmi .no sujorr ixraafi. 



fla'grfnt 
flSr'id 

• 


flflf^nt 


fra'gr^t : 


frBl'io 


^a9n 

gai9P 

gSin'b9l 


garland 


glu'ten 
gBs'pf 1 


gSs'sip 

gram'in»r 

gtis'sft 
• • 


hfib'it 

hag'gird 

halo 


hSr'Tfst 

liBv'90 

hSz'^ 


hSc'tio 

hgl'met 

hSr'tld 


h&'9n 
h&'rid 


rd9i 

im-pSnd' 

Wpost 

in-ciir' 


in-dSnt^ 
Yn'dgx 
In'f«nt 
in-fgctf 


Jn'flBx 
tarn 


in-tSnd' 
in-v8nt' 
in-vigsf 


k&i'nel 


kId'nSp 


U[i«dl^d 


1 


la'bel 
ISc'tio 
lag'gird 

Ifin'cet 


l»rpa' 

la't^nt 

le'gil 

ISy'el 

• 


lYm'it 

Bm'Md 
lYn'dftt 

ITn'en 

« 


lIn'Q9t 

K'9n 

Kq'uid 

lu'cid 


mSd'^m 

mSg'g^t 

mSg'net 

majn-ma' 

inam'm9ii 


mSx'yql 
mSif'ax 
mSx'jm : 


inSl'9n 

mSn't«l 

mBtb'9d 


mSd'ert 
mofmfnt 

milr'iunr 

• 

mfis'ket 


iia^ed 

• 

nfip'kja 


na'tfl . 




nSVel 

• 


^b-strttctf 
90-cttlt' - 
90-ciir' 


9f-f 8i4' 




Sp'tic 



DKSnL&BLBS WITS NO 8ILBNT m:TlB& 



S7 



p5'g?n 


pSn^AW 


pvpt 


portent 


pSIlet 


' pe-nlilt' 


plSn'ft 


pr9-foilnd' 


pvpa' 


pTg'ment 


p^et 


prygr^m 


j^r^t 


, pil'grim 


polfr 


pr9-tSct^ 


pAr'ent 


pVlsft 


p»p'i»r 


pthnp'km 


p^rtrol' 


pte'ton 


pSfSsh 


pVwt 


que'rist 


qui'et 


qnTn'tfl 


quo'putn 


rSb'id 

• 


re-fl«ct' 

• 


rtl'ie 

• 


rittf^t 


riLn'cid 

• 


re'g^ 


ra'ict 


rtb'in 


Tinfs^m 


re-gard' 


re-pfat' 


r&I/bjsh 


i^'id 


re-grgf 


re-spBad' 


rt'ltt^ 


rte'c^l 


re-jgct/ 


ri'ot 


rWn^t 


reV 


ra'ish ^ 


ri'v^l 


rfis'tic 


sa'ored 


scoiin'dr^l 


so^I^r 


stipend 


sSl'^ 


sSc'9nd 


s81'id 

• 


stiic'co 


sSn'd^l 


se'cret 


sSn'net 

• 


sttia^n 


sftt'in 

• 


sSn'a^ 


stSg'n^nt 


B&in'mit 


sc&bnb^d 


rifg^nil 


stSn'dfrd 


Bup-port' 


BcSu'dfl 


dttg'gird 


stig'xnf 


sor-moiliit' 


ta^'it 


tgn'don 


tJp'pet 


tr8p/ic 


tac'tics 

•1 • 


tgp'id 


to't^* 


t&n^nel 

• 


tai'ent . 


thrgsh'old 


tSp'ic 


tur'bid 


tar't^n 


tYmId 

• 


traii's9m 


tiir'miai 


tgm*pe8t- - 

*< .- 


tfn'sel 


trav'el 

• 


tfir'ret 


rS%$ttt 


TSl'vet 

• 




TTt^i 


vSl'Id 

• 


ve'n^. 


tJc'^p 


Tlv'id 

• 


vSn'isK 


• 


Tis'cid 


vfil'gfl^r 



TSst^w^ 'wlifird 



wfui'v^ wItb-Md' 
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3» DisttfUaJUes containing a silent e JlnaL 

BsMABX. In words of more than one syllable, the effect of a silent e 
final after a single consonant in lengthening the preceding Towel, is fire, 
quently counteracted by the absence of accent, so that this Towel, in such 
a ease, has either the slight or obscure sound, or a distinct short sound. 



9rbate' 


dSc'^de 


tn'st^nce 


prSm'ise 


^b-jiire' 


de-cide' 

• 


in-trdde* 


pro-nounce' 


Ub'sence 

• 


de-cUre' 


in-vade' 

• 


pro-trtide' 


^b-strdse' 


de-cllne' 

• 


jfis'tice 


pro-vide' 


(KHJede' 


de-inure' 

• 


lat'tice 

• 


pr5v'ince 


^-duce^ 


de-rive' 


mWice 

• 


prti'dence 


^d-miro' 


dic'tate 


mature' 


piir'chfse 


^-vSace' 


di-v6rce' 

• 


m&n'fkce 


piir'pose 


Sm'ioe 

• 


Sm'pire 


m??s's§ige 


qui-nine' 


^-cade' 


en-diLre' 

• 


mis-take' 

• 


quit't^-nce 


9^pire' 


en-hftnce' 

• 


no'tice 

• 


re-duce' 

• 


^rtone' 


Sn'tr^ince 


nSv'ice 

• 


re-joice' 


be-wAre' 

• 


es-cape' 


9b-scure' 


re-lilme' 

• 


bi^vSlve 


gs'sence 


9b-tuse' 


re-n6i1nco' 

• 


bri-gade' 


ex-cite' 


9f-fgnce' 


re-pute' 


cS'dence 


ej-h5le' 


8f'fice 

• 


re-v6ke' 

• 


c§ts-cade' 


e:f-hume' 


Sx'ide 

• 


r9-mance' 


C9-here' 


fgs'tive 

• 


pSl'^te 


s%-line' 


col-late' 


fi-nftnce' . 


parole' 


se-crete' 


C9in-pire' 


• for-sake' 


pas'sive 


se-date' 

• 


com-pete' 


fra'gr9,nce 


pSn'gace 


silence 


com-plete' 


frig'^.te 


P9-lite' 


sub-lime' 

• 


com-piite' 


gri-mace' 


prgf^ce 


sftb'st^nce - 


con-clude' 


hu-mane' 

• 


prSl'^tte 


sur-vive' 

• 


con-fide' 


ig-nite' 


pre-tSnce' 


tgr'r^e 


c8p'pice 


In'jure 


pri'v^tte 


tr^rduce' 


C9r-r6d©' 


in'miate 


pr9-fase' 


ya'c&te 
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V. Different modes of representing the elemantajry 

sounds. 

!• Vowd Sounds. 

Thb Loiro SocrnD of a, ab nr fiUe. This aoimd, xtpreKnted by a in 
monosyllablet ending with silent e after a tingle eonaonant, aa in Ihtef ia 
otherwise expressed by ai, ay, ey, ei, ea» an, and ao. 



aL 



aid 


drain 


maim 


strain 


aim 


fail 


nail 


strait 


blain 


flail 


rail 


trail 


braid 


fraU 


slain 


train 


brain 


gain 


snail 


twain 


chain 
claim. 


grain 
jail 


sprain 
stain 


waif 

wait 


^rfraid' 

^b-stain' 

ig'nail 

^s-sail' 

^t-tain' 


^vail' 
^wait' 
be-waiV 
de-tain' 

• 

dif-dain' 


dp-main' 

ex-plain' 

m^in-tain' 

plSin'tive 

9b-tain' 


por'tr^it 
rai'ment 
re-frain' 

• 

re-main' 

• 

retain' 






ay- 




bay 

bray 

day 

dray 

flay 


gay 

hay 

jay 

lay 
may 


nay 

pay 

play 

ray 

say 


spray 

stay 

stray 

sway 

tray 


^f-fray' 
9l-lay' 


7 
^-ray' 

f^ay' 


be-tray' 
d^-fray' 


dij-may' 
di»-play' 



3* 



to UOBDBB or EXFEB8SIKO THE VOWEL BOOJSCD%. 



■r«^''--> ^1*' 






09n-vey' 94>ey'' ^' pur-vey' rar-vey' 

• *- 

- - eL* • 

yeil skeia rein . &int 

ea. au. ao. 

break great steak gauge ^aol* 

ExereUes for Writi]iir*t — Lend your aid Aim to be good 
Bait for a )uM>k. A blain, or blotch. A chain of gold. Bo not/at? 
in your Ibmod. A^i2 for throshing. All kiaids of ffravn. Do not 
fnaim th^ animaL As slow as a sruxU. A trail of light ulMal» 
from eTiL Agnaxi is a disease of the nails. A»aU yourself of the op-* 
portunity. How they bewail him ! They were .treated with disdain^ 
An immense domain. Maintain your position. A plaintive song. 
A portrait of Washington* Food and raimenk^ Strain from su^ a 
course. J\,dray is a low c^rt, : They are gaixig:to Jlay the ox. The 
jay has beautiful plumage. Do not play in schooL Spray from 
the waves. A stray horse. A tray for knives, A foolish o^fray, 
What will aZ2ay the pain? A splendid airrai^. ' Chemists a^aay ores. 
Do not betray h secret. Who- will defray l^e 'expense? Smitten 
with dismay, A boat to eowoty passengers. ' "Obey the law. They 
purvey (at the army. !Ek||^eers will sfHtrvej^ the route. Wear a 
ret7. A tf&^in of silk. - Pull the rein. ^Xfiini to decdre. * Break 
the loaf. A great piece of steak, A ^au^e to measure with. 

Thb Short Sound of a, as in &tg. This sound is otherwise ejipr e ss e d 
byaL 

aL 

plaid 

Remabx. The only other word in which this sound is ever thus repre« 
sented is rdiVkr^ (rSr^r-f) ; and some orthoepists giye to ai, in this ease, 
the sound ef a long ; thus, rdiViar^ (rfill^r-^). 

• 606 71« SMimI ^ J^ot i» jxsr, p. 99. 

t Note to Teaohxbs. The exercises an intended to be ua^ tftar the woida 
in eolhmne have been spelled oiaUy. It may be well for the teacher to read aloud 
the sentences, with occasional variation in their order, empTfffiiint the italitifaed 
word, which is to be written bjr the papil ; and also for the papUs to exchange slatee 
and correct each other's emHns. 



]K>BS8 OP TtXPFTWrnyg THB TOWEL 80UMD& 81 

TkbLqko aoiTMD OTa,As or te& Thit ■cund m^iOmwimtiMpKmm^ 
by aiy ea» ay, e» and eL 

iir chAir f&ir Uir sUir 

^-fiar' do^pihf jm-pAir' mffhiir re-pAir' 

ea. 
heit pe4r sweir teir weir 

ay. e. el 

priy'er* ©re thSre whSre hSirf tiifiir 

Thb Italian Sound OP a, AS IN Ar» Thii sound is oihemueezprened 
by an, ea» and aa. 







aiL 






aunt 


daunt 


gaunt 


hiiiint 


launch 


craunch 


flaunt 


jaunt 


haunch 





ea. ua. 

heart hearth guard 

Excorcises for Wriiinir* — A dnM.made o/lpkdd, Fresh air for 
health. Take a chair- : Fair weatl^er. The lair of a wild beast A 
stair^ or step. An interestmg affair. Do not give way to despair. 
You will impair your 'strength. Mohair is the hair of a Turkish goat 
We repair what is broken or torn. A biuden hard to hear. The pear 
is a delicious fruit Witnesses swear to tell the truth. Beasts of prey 
tear their food with their teeth. Wear clothes suited to the weather. 
An earnest ^ay«r. If you go there^ you will find their books wher^ 
I put them. She is my auni. Pigs like to craunch aooms. Nothing 
will daunt him. See how they flaunt in their gay dresses. A tall, 
ga/unt figure. A pleasant jaunt, Bemorse wUl hawnt a guilty con- 
science. A hwrnch of yenison. It is time to launch the ship. The 
heart of an animal. A hearth for ^i^. Be on your guard against «yil 
associates. 

♦ See TV SoiMi <tr IT', «# tn 7I7JK, p. 50. 
t See Word$ coiUaadug SUent LetUra, p. 76. 



32 MODES OF EXPRESSING THE VOWEL 80T7ND8. 

Thb Beoad Sound of a, as in flilL Thii sound is othefwiMexprefsed 
by aw» an, o, on, and oa. 







aw. 






ftwl 


dS-wii 


hawk 


p&wu 


spriwl 


brawl 


draw 


jaw 


raw 


squaw 


brawn 


drawl 


law 


saw 


straw 


caw 


drawn 


lawn 


scrawl 


thaw 


claw 


fawn 


maw 


shawl 


yawl 


crawl 


flaw 


paw 


spawn 


yawn 


&wk'w^d 


fi.wn'ing 


b^haw' 
au. 


mawk'ish 

• 


wiih-drav 


• 


daub 


fraud 


sauce 






fault 


haul 


Tault 





fp-piaud' au'burn gau'dy* piau'dit de-fraud' 
f^ault' au'dit pau'per de-fauit' e?-haust' 







o. 






bom 


fork 


morn 


scorch 


stork 


cord 


form 


north 


short 


storm 


cork 


horn 


ori> 


snort 


thorn 


corn 


lord 


scorn 


sort 


torch 


^orn' 


cor'siir 


for'mal 


morT)id 

• 


sor'did 

• 


^b-hor' 


dlfs'cord 


for'wf-rd 


mor't^ 


tor'pid 


frb-sorb' 


dor'maint 


hor'net 

• 


nor'm^ 


tor'por 


cor'net 


f9r-lorn' 


horn'pTpe 


or'bit 

• 


vor'tSx 



OIL 



bought (lAwt) fought (ftwt) ought (awt) thought (twiwt) 
brought (brtwt) nought (njiwt) sought (siwt) wrought (rfiwt) j 

* See 7^ Sound qf ifmshi PINE, Remark 3, p. 39. 
f See Wordt conUunimf SUtat LxtUrt^ p. 78. 
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oa. 
brofid gro&t 

Exercises for Writinir* — A hole made with an awL A brauif at 
quarreL Brawn, or muscle. Crows caw. Do not drawl in reading 
or speaking. Afawtij or youig deer. A flaw, or crack. The hawk 
is a bird of prey. A* lawn in front of a house. The maw of a bear. 
A pawn at chess. The spawn of fish. An Indian woman or wife is 
called a squaw. A yawl is a kind of boat. An awkward gait A 
Moorish governor is odled a bashaw. That which causes loathing is 
mawkish, Mavl down the flag. A vauU, or arch. 

Men (tpplaud the orator. A hostile ossati^. Aubum*hsit. An 
officer to audit accounts. A gaudy dress. He receiTed the pknh 
dUs of the crowd. We sometimes suffer from the drfofuU of another. 
You cannot exhaasl the air from an open TCSseL Cork is the bark 
of a tree. The poets use m<im for morning. The sun is called the 
orb of day. Scorn to do a mean act The snort of a horse. The 
stork is an emblem of affection. A torch to give fight Jewels to 
ad<flm the person. Abhor that which is eviL A sponge will absorb 
water. The comet is a musical instrument like a horn. A pirate, or 
corsair. Bears lie dormant during the innter. K forlorn look. The 
sting of a hornet. A merbidj oft unhealthy, appetite. A nortXal sdaocl 
is designed foii»4lie education of teachers. The orbit of the moon. 
Mean, or sordid, in dispoation. One in a state of torpor is unable 
to moTe. A vortex, or wlurlpool. Who bought the house P They 
fought desperately. We ought to help one another. Hare you found 
what you sought f They uttered what they ^tf^A^. Tapestry, u^rotf^^ 
with the hand. A broad table. A groat is valued at four pence. 



The Loif o Sottnd df e, as in mete. This sound, represented by e before 
a single consonant and a silent e final, as in mete, is otherwise expressed 
by ea, ee, ie, ei, i, ey, ae, eo, and nay. 







ea. 






bead^ 


beast 


bleat 


dean 


ear 


beak 


bleach 


cheap 


dream 


east 


beam 


bleak 


. cheat 


drear 


eat 


beard 


blear 


deal 


each 


fear 



S4 MOSOB'^'OF WtFBXBSESB THS YOWELOSeSHM. 



feast 


leap 


peatr ^ 


sheaf 


tea 


freak 


leash 


plea 


shear 


teach 


gleam 


least 


plead 


sheath 


teal 


glea^ 


meal 


preach 


smear 


treat - 


^eap 


ntop 


reach 


sneak 


y^ 


heat 


near 


ream 


speak ' 


T^ean 


heath 


neat 


reap 


spear 


wheat 


lead 


pea 


rear 


steam 


year 


leAf 


peach 


seal 


^eak 


yeast 


lean 


peak 


seat 


stream 


zeal 


^-neal' 


be-aea&' 

• 


de-feat' 

• 


imr-peaeh' 


re-peatf 


f p-peal' 


beHspeak' 


de-mean' 

• 


Tni^4reaf 


re^reatf 


fip-pear' 


b^hea' 


eh-dear' 


TnYs-lead' 


re-real' 

• 


frr-rear' 


C9n-ceal' 


en-treatT 


r^-peai' 


sea'm^ 


beef 


feel 




seem. ■ . 


• 
steep 


bleed 


flee 


lee . 


sheep 


steer 


breed • 


fleeee 


leer 


sheet 


street 


cheek 


fleet 


meek 


sleek 


sweep 


cheer 


free 


peep 


sleep 


sweet 


deed 


glee 


reef 


sleet 


teeth 


deem 


green 


re^ 


sneer 


three 


deep 


greet 


teel 


speech 


tree 


eel 


jeer 


see 


speed 


veer 


fee 


ked 


seed 


spleen 


weed 


KCCL 


keen 


seek 


steed 


weep 


^rgree' 


c^hreer' 


free'dom 


les-see^ 


re-deem' 

• 


^rsleep' 


de-ci-ee' 


free'm^n 


Itn'seed 


set-tee' 


be-seech' 


de^ee' 


gran-dee' 


meeting 


snoK5eed' 

• 


be-tween' 


dis-creef 


grftn-tee' 


mis-deed' 

• 


trfis-tee' 


C9.n-teeu' 


es-teem' 


in-deed' 


mo-reen' 


tu-reen' 

• 


C9rreeii' 


ex-ceed' 


keep'sSke peev'ish 


v^-neer' 
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^ - » 1 • 


le. 




brfSf field 
duef fiend 
^ef fierce 


grief 
niece 
piece 


priest thiSf 
shield wield 
shriek yield 


jrchieve' bg-lieve^ 


dlsh-ier^ 


r^-lief sor-tii 


seize 

cSil'mg 

con-ceitf 


ei 

con-ceive' 
d§-cSit/ 


veird 

de-c§iTe^ 

r^-ceive'* 



cfrprtce' marline' P9-Uoe^ r9rYtne' tSn-t£&fif 





ey- 






key 




Rbxabx 1. The diplithong ey ivhen unacoeated at the end of words hat 


ihPi dight sound of e. 






Slley gSlley 


m8d1ey 


parley turkey 


baraey kid'ney 


m8tley 


parley vSlley 


chTm'ney Iftm'prey 


min'eyt 


pfll'ley vBlley 


2d. 


eo. 


uay. 


pae'^ C»'$^ 


peo'plef 


quay (U) 



Exercises for Writing. — The beak oi a biid. llie son will 
Ueaeh doth. A Ueak situation lor a house. Blear eyes. Deal ikirly 
with erery body. A gleam of light. Glean the grain after the reapers. 
A desolate Tteath. A leash of hounds. Neap tides. The pedk of a 



* Whenthe soniid of B long immediately follows <7, it ifi Kpr^sm^ ^ *^ <^d 
not Iqr is, ezceiit in the wont riNAJfciMR, 
t See 7%e Sowui ^ i^mw tub^ p. 40. 
X See Wordi toiiitMrtmg SUmI Z«tt«rtf , pw 70, 
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hilL Peai is a kind of turf. A ream of paper. A theqf of wheat 
Do not smear your clothes. Steam is water in the .form of ^por. 
The guilty will meo&away. The teal is a kind of duck. The flesh of 
a calf is called veal. The way to anneal glass is to allow it to cool 
sbwly. Parties appeal from an inferior court to a h^her one. Ar- 
rears of debt. Bespeak his &Ypr. Take care to demean yourself 
well Bo not impeach the motiyes of others. The legislature may 
repeal the law. Heoeal the secret. 

The flesh of the ox or cow is called betf. Kind words t^eer the 
heart Bestow confidence only on those whom you deem worthy of 
it Thej^^e of a sheep. A fleet of vessels. Do not jeer at serious 
tilings. See how the rogues leer on us, as we go by. A reef of rocks. 
A reel for yam. The horses reek with perspiration. Sleek hair. 
The ground is coyered with sleet. Spleen, or ill-humor. I thmk the 
wind will veer to the north. Do you agree with him in opinion ? A 
canteen for liquor. It will be necessary to careen the ship ia order to 
repair her. The career of Napoleon. A grandee of Spain. One to 
whom any thing is granted is called the grantee. A keepsake in token 
of regard. Oqe to whom a house is leased is the lessee. Linseed 
is the seed of flax. Curtains made of moreen, I hope you will suc- 
ceed. The trustee of an estate. A tureen for soup. Veneer for 
furniture. 

A brief time. A foul fiend. \ fierce animal. A sTiidd for pro- 
tection. A shridc from pain or fi^ht A person fitted to wield 
authority. Industry will achieve wonders. Christians believe in a 
future life, Belief from pain. A sortie firom a besieged city. The 
cashier of a bank. The ** weird sisters * of Shakspeare are women 
skilled in witchcraft The ceiling of a room. Be not wise in your 
own conceit. Beware of those who practise deceit. To attempt to 
deceive others is the first step in wickedness. It is more blessed to 
jgive than to receive. 

His conduct seems to be governed by caprice. Marii^ or nautical, 
afiairs. The police of a city. A deep ravine. Tontine is the name 
of a kind of loan raised on life annuities. The ifc^ of a lock. A 
narrow dUey. A field of barley. A chimney for smdLC. A print- 
er's galley. The lamprey is a kind of eeL A confused medley. A 
mx>tley group of figures. Make a good use of money. A parley^ or 
conference. Parsley is an herb. A pulley to raise weights. The 
soldiers fired a voUey. A poean for victory. A number of people. 
A guayf or whaif. 
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TftB Shobt Sovnb 07 e, A8 ih met. This soimd ii otfaerwiit eipieiwJ 
by ea, ai, SB, a, ei, eo, ie, u, and ue. 







eoi. 






brSad 


dSad 


drSamt 


rSalm 


fhr&d 


breadth 


dealt 


head 


spread 


threat 


breast 


death 


health . 


stead 


tread 


breath 


dread 


meant 


stealth 


wealth 



brSak'ffst stSad'ffst in-stSad' wSa&'er ^zSal'9t 



said 



at 



saith 



frgain' f^ainstf 



SB. 



»s-thStlC8 di-nr^^Is 

a. 



an'yt 



man'yt 



ei. eo. 

hSif'ert nSn-p^rSQ' jSoi/^d Ifop'frd 



le. 



u. 



friSnd friSnd'shIp 



bur'y t bur'i-il 



ue. 



guess (|te) § guest a^) 

Exercises for Writing. — > What is the breadth of this room ? 
The breM contains Yftpor. Have yon dedU fiurly with your play- 
mate P The good need not fear deM, Dread nothing so much as 

* The diphthong iir with thifl WMmdit rabttitntad for ill in the word saym, 
t See Tie SmuuI i|f j;m m rzNMf Rmnmk 3, p. 30. 
X See The SmuuI t^u,a»iit. rUM^ p. 50. 
( See W^rda entainmg SOeiU L$tt€r$, p. 70. 

4 
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to^ do irzong. I 4reamt that I was dieamiog. Take eare of jovg 
health, I meoft^no hann. A rectlmf or kingdom. Who inll go m 
your stead f Pope speaks of those who ** do good by steaUh, and 
blush to find it fame." He will notdaire to execute his threat. Come 
to 6rea^itf& Be eUac^ast in dj^ty. Heisaseo^o^ l^anyhayefoiel 
80. Do not bring chaiges offain^ him. The sdence of as^Oietics. 
What is the use of the dUxreeia f Ha^e you any horses P How 
mantf f A Ae(^<sr, or young cow. ' Nonpareil is a kind of type. ' Tou 
wiUJeqpordyour life to go so near the 4l«7pard A /mm? in need is 
a friend indeed. Ostriches hwry their eggs in the sand. All nations 
Bolemniae the &tVM2 of the deaH. ■ - 

Tms Loiro Souhd of i, as in pine. This soimd, rep r e s en ted by i be- 
fore a sini^le consonant and a siloit e final, as in piiie« is otherwise expressed 
by 7, ie, lll» el|^ vy, aiy ye, and ey#. 

by fry ^ shy egf . try 

cry lyre sky style . type 

dry ply spry tJiy why 

^l-ly* de-ny'' V hy'dr^ im-ply' re-ply' 

de-fy' ?s-py^ h/m^n r^ly' t/ro 

BxxiBK 1. All Terbs endii^ in fy have this lyUable^ long, though not 
under the primary accent. 

am'plirfy frftcUfy nttlTi-fy rSr'e-fy sSnc'ti-fy 
cru'cify for'ti^fy ' n^ti-f y rSt'i-fy sSt'is-fy 
clarify grSfi-fy Bs'si-fy r8c'ti-fy tgr'ri-fy 

de'i-fy jWti-fy pSs'Ky Bpg§'Ky tss'ti-fy 

gd'i-fy mSdT^fy pgfri-fy stg'ni-fy vH'i-fj 
ffii'si-fy mor'ti-fy pu'ri-fy stu'pe-fy vgr'i-fy 

; Bbiubx 2. The final 7 is also long in the following yerbs; — 

mttl'ti-ply ac^curpy prSph'My * 

* In ivgavd to the digraph fk, tee 7«t AMtii<itri|«»^Mir,p.8S. 
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jSifOihSX. 3.. 1^ words given nadfjr thelsat tm temvckM mre •Kotytioos . 
to the g^er«l rule, in regard to the numerous cUms of words ending in j un- 
accentedj and preceded by a consonant. In such cases this yowel has usu- 
ally the sound of indistinct e, as in the words d'6/y, ^'^fim^ly, ifb'W^y. ' 

- ■ - ^ - . ^ .- ■ . . . .. . •, 

die fie K® piQ ti^ Tie 

Bemabx 4. Nouns of one syllable, ending in j long, have this sound 
represented by ie in their plurals. 

criej* file J frTe§ plie§ skle§ tief 

BsifAJtK 5. Verbs ending in y long have this sound represented by ie 
in the third person singular vf the present tense of the indicative mood. 

de-fie?' ^s-piej' d^^nie^' im-plle?' re-pIIe?' 
am'pli-fiej clSr'i-fiej grSf j-fief nyti-fief vSr'i-fief 

, ui ei. 

guide guHe gui?e height (hit) sleight (sin) f 

uy. ai ye. eye. 

buy aisle aof rye eye 

Exercises for Writing* — A cry of distress. A lyre^ or harp. 
Hy the oars vigorously, if you would stem the tide. A,sly fox. An 
author's style* *the type for a letter. Many ties ally England and the 
United States* They dare not defy his authority. Eagles tspy their 
prey afiur ofL The hydra was a fabulous monster with many heads. 
JS^m^n, the god of marriage. A tyro at school. Speak briefly, 
rather than ampZt/i/ your remarks. Andent nations used to crucify 
criminals. The poets haye done much to deify heroes. Batteries^to 
fortify. & town. Rebels attempt to nvUify tiie laws. A part of tiie 
body is said to ossify when it becomes heard like a bone. A substance 
18 said \o petrify when it grows hard ]|ke a stcme. Heat will rarefy 

* For the soand noted by ^r, we The Sound tfz,MiM ZEAL, p. 55, 
t See ff0r4» coiUaimMg SUmni Lettor$f p. 76. 
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air. Sedify ^e msttke. Opium will aIiqi^ the senses. Bad men 
caie Httle whom they vUify, Examine authorities to verify the state- 
ment Vices multiply like weeds, if not checked in season. Prophets 
prophesy. Fie upon their pretences. The tie of kindred. They vie 
with eadi other in acts of kindness. A guide to the traTeDer. One 
who is innocent is without guile. An enemy may come in the gidee 
of a Mend. The height of a mountain. Jugglers practise deigkt of 
hand. Hew much did you buy f The aide of a church. A field 
of rye. The sight of the eye* 

Thb Sho&t Sounj> of i, as in pin. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by 7» uiy u, e, ee, ie, and o. 



cr^pt 



crfs'i^l 



n. 



cjfst lynx 


♦ myth 


mys'tic syl'vfn 


symTbol s^n'tax 


111. 




guild giiTlt 


gufii'ea (gin'o t 



cyn'ic 
bund 

XL 

hn^j (biB't) bu;i'nes8 (bWn^) f 

e. 

Eng'l^d (mffifnd) * English pret'ty (prit't^ ) 

ee. * ie. o. 

been can) sieve («rv) wom'en (wim'^a) 

BsiCABX. In the imaocented syllaUes of some words, the slight sound 
of short i is represented by ie, ai, ai> ei, a, ia, and oi. 

ie. 

ar'mief cSp'ie^ codn'tief fSl'Iie; rii'bie; 

ba'bje^ chSr'riej dii'tie^ la'die^ stiidle; 

bSd'ie; ctt'ie^ fSn'cief mer'cie^ st^rie; 

* See SnU SntJid (tf NO, as in SIN&, p. 75. 
t See fF9rda contauung SUetU LtUers^ p. 78> 
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bBn'diej Sn'viej mSr'rie; pWie? stftdle; 

bSu'died Sn'vied mar'ried ptt'ied stud'ied 

ai. 

bar'gain eer'tain chieftain foun'tain pl&n'tain 
cSp'tain chSplain ciir'tain moiin'tain yfllain 

UL 

b&'cuit (kit) cir'cuit (kit) c6n'dujt (-djt) 

ei 

f Sr'eign (in) * forfeit (fit) surTeit (fit) m&nein (lin) 

XL 

f Sr'rule (-ni) ISt'tiKje (tj.) mJfn'ute (-lo 

ia. Oh 

cSr'ria^e (wur'rii) mSr'rja^e (nuur'rii) tor'toije (ojr'tix) 

£:xerci§e8 for Writmir* — A erypi under a church. The Itfnx 
is noted for quickness of sight A mytJi, or fable. Clear as crystal. 
A morose man is called a cynic, A lyric poem. A mystic is one 
who holds yague or obscure doctrines. A mythic, or fabulous, story. 
Sylvan scenes. A symbol, or sign. An ecclesiastical synod. Syn^ 
tax teaches the grammatical construction of sentences. The solar 
system,. 

He is going to build a house. The guilt of a criminal A guinea 
is twent}'-one shillings sterling. He is always busy about something. 
His business occupies all his time. He has gone to England. The 
English language. A pretty child. Where have you been^ A 
neoe is an instrument to separate bran from flour. A party of 
fDom.en» 

The armies of Napoleon. Toys for babies. Copies of a "writing. 
Bipe cherries. The eitiea of the world. Attend to all your duties. 
The fancies of a poet. The follies of youth. Wisdom is more 
precious than rubies. Do not neglect your studies^ Stories ht 

* See Wwd$ eontahung 8iU»t LetUn, p. 70. 
4* 
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amuaemeat They bandied aiguments.' Kingi aie nqt to be emried: 
8fae 'will be married next week. They who have do home are to be 
pitied. How long have you studied your lesson ? You have made a 
good bargain. The captain of a ship. Are you certain of it P The 
chaplain of an army. A Scottish chieftain. A curtain for a window. 
A/ountotn of water. Ahighmeuntoifi.- The |)2aii^ai» grows in CoImu 
He is a great vitlain, A welUiaked biscmt. A long circuit A 
conduit for water. Foreign countries. Pay the forfeit. A surfeit 
of food. The stalk of the muUeia* : A. ferrule is a metal ring put cm 
the end of a piece of wood to keep it firom spIittiDg. Lettuce grows 
rapidly. Wait a minute. He rode in a four-wheeled carriage. The 
marriage will take place to-morrQW.- Combs are made fitmi the shell 
of the tortoise, 

Thb Loko SouiTD OF o, AS IN iiote. This sound, represented by o 
before a imgle consonant and a silent e final, as in note, is otherwise 
expressed Iff oa, oWi oa, oe, oo> eav» >w, eo, and an. 







oa. 


\ 




bloat 


coast 


groan 


moat 


roast 


boar 


coat 


hoar 


oak 


shoal 


board 


coax 


hoard 


oar 


soak 


boast 


croak 


lioax 


oats 


soap 


boat 


float 


load 


oath 


soar 


broach 


foam 


loaf 


roach 


tliroat 


cloak 


goad 


loam 


road 


toad 


coach 


goal 


.loan 


roam 


toast 


coal 


goat 


moan 


roar 


woad 


^p-proach' 


char'coal 


en-croach' 


^aVum 

• 


tiirn'coj 


be-moan' 


co'coa 


tn'road 
ow. 


re-proach' 


tin-load 


blow 


bowl 


flow 


glow 


gr5wth 


blown 


crow 


flown 


grow 


low 


mow 


row 


slow 


sown 


throw 


own 


show 


snow 


stow 


thrown 
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bflloMT 

bSr'row 
bSr'row 

KL'bow 



cSurse 
court 



tmsw 
fsnow 

fttr'row 
hSiaow 
hftr'rdir 



four 
gourd 



mSf'row 
mSllow 
myn'ngw 
mSr'row 

OtL 

mould 
moult 



sSFlow 

• • " * 

shSd'ow 
fihSllow 
sSr'row. 
BpSr'rSw 



mourn 
pour 



tctw'^d 
wld'ow 
wUlow 
wtu'now 



soul 
source 



* • • * 



poul'tice poul'try shoul'der* smoul'der 



oe. 



« • •• 



doe foe hoe roe 'throe t5e woe Sl'oe 



oo. 
door brooch floor 

ew. 



eau. 
beau (b8) bu-reau' c^-a^y 



eo. 



au. 
haaVboj^ (hB^btt) t 



EzereiMs Ibr VfrHing. — Fishes ean &2o<tf ihsff bodies lU; wQL 
BtmIc}^ the cask. Bavens croah. Affaad to dme oxen "wifh. The 
goal of a ,race^eoa]l9e. * i3bar frost. A soil aoo^s^fig of IoqM. A 
moot around a castle. The ro€ich is a fresh-water fish. 8ho<U ground 
m a harbor. Eagles soar to a great height. Wood is a plant 
from which a blue .dye is_ extracted. Do not (q>proaeh too near the 
preo^Mce. - Hie lower animals seem to htmoan the loss of' their 
young. Cocoa is the nut of the chocolate tree. Do not encroack 
iq;xntfae z^hts of oliien." : Odhkanvk used to^lUl the: «eanMii» shipB. 
A iuni<^oa^ isone wfaa ibiinkea 

The hlou) of a hammer. The bird has fioum. The growth of 
plants. It is iiMia tikif» iSti»jgaJm. fiHtoi^ thei' packages closely. 
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A bow and airow. A hUlaWy or ^wave. Be careful to return -wbat you 
borrow. Babbits ^tirroto in the ground. Young and callow birds. 
Fallow land. Chmtians hallow the Sabbath day. The marrow of 
bones. The minnow is a small fish. A sallow complexion. The sun 
appears to move toward the west. Winnow the grain. The shell 
of the gourd ii used for a bottle. A mould for a casting. Birds 
mouU their fei^ers. The source of a river. A pouUice for a 
STFcUing. ThepouZ^ry about afiurm-yard. Charcoal is made of wood 
by causing it to smoulder. The hunter killed a doe. The roe of a 
herring. A throe, or pang. The aloe is a tree, and aloes a medidnew. 
A brooch is an ornamental pin. A beau to attend ladies. A bureau 
for clothes. Girls should learn to sew* The yeomen of a country. 
The hautboy is a wind instrument. 



The Shokt Sound op o, as in not. 
pressed by a, on, and ow. 



This sound is ofherwise ez- 



chaps 

(cbfips) 

quash 
squab 
squad 

quad^r^^nt 

(kwSdO 

quad'rSte 

quar'rel 

quar'ry 



squash 

(akwSib) 

squat 

swab 

swamp 

quat'rain 

(kwCtO 

scallpp 

squad'ron 

squal'id 



a. 

swan 

swap 

swash 

swath 



wad 

(w9d) 

wan 

wand 

wa§ 



sqnan'der f wal'let 

swallow wallop 
swad'dle| wallow 
wad'dle w^fti'der f 



wash 

(wBBh) 

wasp 
watch * 
what 

wan'ton 

(wBnO 

war'r^nt 
war'ren 

• 

was'sail 



ou. 



cough (kso trough (tiso § 



ow. 

knowledge (au'cd)^ 



Exercises Ibr Writtng. — The chops of a beast When courts 
annul a charge or indictment, they are said to quash it. A young 



* So0 The Sound tf OB, at t» OBMST^ p. 60 
t 860 Tke Stnmd qfv^atin PVM, p. 50. 
X See Words eouttdning SUmt LeUerot p. 7ft 
$ See 7V Sound iifr,a$i» PAiv« p. S3. 
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pigeoD is called a squab. A squad of soldiers. A twabt or mop. A 
moaih made with a scythe* A wad for a gun. The wand of a conjurer. 
A gold watch, A quadrant is used in finding longitude. A quatrain 
in poetry. A scallop on the edge of a ruffle. A squadron of ships. 
A squalid wretch. A warrant from a judge to arrest a crinunaL 
Shakspeare uses wassail in the sense of revel. A troublesome cough. 
A deep trough. Knowledge is obtained by observation and study. 

Thb Long Sound of n, as in tube. This sound, represented by n 
before a single consonant and a silent e final, is otherwise expressed by 
ew, ne, ui, en, leu, iew, eaa, and ewe. 





ew. 




blew few 


Jew 


new slew 


clew flew 


mew 


newt 6pew 


dew hew 


mewl 


pew stew 


ciirlew 


mll'dew re-new^ 


' skew'er* 

• 


eW'er* 


pew'ter* slii'ew 


steWfrd 



cue 



diie 



ue. 



glue 



hiie 



sue 



en-6ue' 



im-bue' |n-due' pur-siLe' sub-due' 



. ^ . 



juice 
suit'9r 



ui. 

sliiiee 
nui'sance 



siiit 
pur-suit' 



deuce 



feud 



eu. 



feu'd^l neii't?r* neu'tr^l 



lieu 



leu. 
frdieu' 



piirlieu 



• 0es 7^ 6MtiHl </ i^t s« ts jrirjt, p. 00. 
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iew. eaiL ewe. 

view(vfi) beau'iy ewe(j«) 

Exercises for Writms. — The mad blew* There is no cZetp to 
tlie mystery. Dew fiills at night. The bird flew away. An ase to 
hew timber. The kittois mew* In&nts mewL A pew in. a church. 
Meat for a etew» A newty or sinall lizard. The curlew is a water fowL 
A ewer for water. A spoon made d pewter, A sinew, or tendon. 
A skewer far meat The steward of a ship. One play-actor g^ves 
another the cue when to speak. How much money is duef Olue 
may be obtained from bones. The hue of a rose. The culprit wiU 
sue for mercy. He is suffering froip (Jigue. Bad consequences will 
ensue. Pursue your studies. The juice of the grape. A sluice in 
a dam. A^u^atlaw. Abate the nuMonce. Be ardent in the ^ncr- 
suU of knowledge. The deuce in cariB or dice. ^ A feud, or quarreL 
A neuter verb. One in lieu of.another. We say adieu at parting. 
A purUeu, or outer district, of a city. A dear tiekf. The beauty of 
a landscape. See the ewe with her kimbu 

Thb Shobt Souhd 07 n, as in talk This somid is otherwise ex- 
pressed by o, oa, oo, and oe. 





0. 




d«st 


frint 86ii 


w6n 


doth 


month « ton 


wont 



Remabx 1. Some words of tliis dass contain a silent e final following a 
single consonant, and are, therefore,- exceptions to the role by which this 
vowel, 80 sLtoated, kn|^eiis the vowel jthat- pi)pcedes it. 

c6me * d6ve 16te Anecw&n) 

done gloTe none shove 

a-bftve' -br6th'«r* "CAyet miti'er* pim'mel 

§i-m&ng' cAl'or Min'd^y noth'ing smSWer* 

bim-bard' c6m'fit min'ey 6th'er* win'der* 

bim-bftst^ o&afEortf minth'ly pltVer* wAr'ry 



riat TU Ma m id ^ r, at <a nOt, p. JO.' 
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cm. 

diofigh (chw) * rc^gh(rto* toiigh(af)» 
^^ joui^ . touch young 

cotin'try coftplet doiiblet flo&r'ish notb/ish 

Hemajbol 2. The diphthong on, in the unaccented syllable ons, has the 
slight Bonnd of short u in a numerous class of words. 

bfil'bbiis ffbrbus mu'cous pfous vJs'cous 

cSl'lbus ' griev'ous ' mSn'strous po'rbus vl'nous 

cttm'brous jSal'ous " nej/vous pSm'pous w6n'(lrous 

f a'mous ' ISp'rous 'ni'trous ' spfnous zSal'ous 



<• . « 



00^ oe. 

bl^d(Ufid) ! flood (fliki) doe$(dttz} 






Kzef^Mii for W«4ttw^^^ x»^the second ^j[)er8on nn^fuk^, 
and doth the third perscm sixigulary of the present indicathre of the 
TQcb "".to ddf." 'ni<?,/r<Ki«^<»f ah(C|Q^^ yrhfm 

sm is he ? ^ A ^^^^f oo^ WkQ-wan ,^e piize ? Fbn< is an pid 
w^ for custom^ When will ^ovl coim again ? The woik is d(me» 
None is Kterally "no qriel" The cooiiijg of ai dove. A, kid glove, 
iSAobe the-bed Urmicdas tii^waH;^'!Qie«!^emy tfareiiten^ t& l>mnbaird 
the city. Youthful writers are inclined to bombast, A kind hrother, 
A brilHant col<yr. Champions hi a combat, A comfit, or dry sweet- 
meat. ' Ujbli^e is the jdaoe^ fixr comfort, Donot cov^ whathslongs to 
anothf^r : ;^ scarcity of jmmey. ■ A f»<m^(^goOf«. A mott^y pub- 
licatLon. A mother's hvei l!)ie plover is a wading burd. The^ow- 
*><ffj^.l^,s^dlei.vf^^7|U)^^ the flame^, His' countenance e3(;pre88ed 
great ioonadr. Do not irorry the cat. ^ 

The chotigh resembles the crpw. A joustt or tournament. A 
rough surface. Tough meat A young child. One's natiye country, 
A^i0dfip^in^oetry. A dou&y, or waistcoat. Flowets^ovmA and 

* See 7^ fl^iHMf </ p, « t» #iiir, ]K 03. 
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ftde. Food to nourish the body. A bulb<nu plant CaUaus Bkin* 
A cumbrous load. AsbeBtos is a fJbrous mmeraL A grieoous op- 
presaon. A ^*ea2otf« disposition. A ^protM.limb. The fnttcotM mem- 
brane. Nitrous 9iaiL AjK)rotf«8ubatance. PonipoiM manners. A 
spinous 'phokt, Fmcoim, or glutinous, substances. A Molcwf advocate. 



Thb Bomm of n, as nr rule. This soimd is otherwise 
oo, on, o, ew» ue, ni, and odh. 



by 







GO. 






biddm 


c88t 


IdSp 


rddm 


spddn 


boom 


doom 


mood 


roost 


stool 


boon 


droop 


moon 


root 


stoop 


boor 


food 


moor 


scoop 


swoon 


boot 


fool 


noon 


shoot 


too 


booth 


gloom 


pool 


sloop 


tod 


brood 


groom 


poor 


smooth 


tooth 


broom 


hoof 


proof 


soon 


troop 


coo 


hoot 


rood 


sooth 


woo 


oool 


loon 


roof 


spool 


woof 


^eaf 


b^SHsddn' 


C9-c88n' 


I^m-pddn' 


P9n-t88n' 


baboon' 


be-hoof 


drfrgoon' 


mon-soon' 


r^c-coon' 


b^-loon' 


buf-foon' 


fes-toon' 


plfrtoon' 


re-proof 


bfm-boo' 


c^r-toon' 


h(r-poon' 
ou. 


P9l-troon' 


sfrloon' 


ordup 


sdap 




tdur 


yflur 


group 


through (thrt) * 


you 


youth 



cSn-tdur' rdu-ttne^ 



sur^tdutf fn-cduth' 



d3 mSve t8 twdw* 

lofe prove tomb (ttn) * who (tt) * 



whdje (bU) 
whom (iiam) 



• Bm Wigrdt Mntwining SUrnU Lmtn^ p. TV. 
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ew. 

brew crew grew shrewd 

chew drew shrew threw 

rCie trOe ^o-crtle' cSn'strCie im-brAe' 

ui 
braije brttit crfii^e fiHit r^rtlit^ 

CBIL 

tnfrnoetL'vre (mi-Ad'Tyr) 

Exerciies fi>r WritiMir. — The trees are in Moom, A boom^ or 
spar. A hooHf or fiiYor. A rude boor, A booth for temporary 
shelter. Doves coo* The doom d a criminal. Suitable /bocL 
The groom of a stable. The hoof of an animaL The loon is a 
water-lbwL A moor, or barren phin. A rood of land. A «Qoqp, 
or ladle. She has fidkn in a twoon. The woof crosses the warp. 

The baimboo is a kind of large reed. He played on a bassoon. 
For whose &eftoo/*are you domg this P A cartoon is a pattern drawn 
on strong paper. The cocoon of a ailkwonn. A dragoonm equipped 
to serve on foot or on horsebadE. A festoon of flowers. A hoffjMon 
to strike whales. A lampoon^ or satirical attack. A m4)nsoon in 
the East Indies. A platoon of soldiers. A poltroon, or vile coward. 
A pontoon, or floating bridge. A merited reproof A saloon, or 
a large and elegant apartment. 

Croup is a dangerous disorder. A group of trees. I took the 
liberty to pass through your yard. A tour to Canada. A you^ of 
great promise. The oontour, or outline of a figure. The routiTie 
of business. A «tif^(Hi^» or overcoat ITncou^A manners. What will 
you do, if you lose the money P Strength to move a heavy body. 
Arguments to prove a statement To whom do you allude P Brew 
some beer. Animals that chew the cud. A ship's crew, A shrew, 
or scolding woman. A shrewd politician. He threw a stone. Bus 
is a bitter herb. Ib the story truef Great benefits will accrue. 
Construe the jsentence. Those who kill their fellow-men are said 
to imbrue their hands in blood. A severe bruise. A bruU, or 

5 
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xeport. The endae of a piiate* A dish of ripe frwL He needs 
rest to recrtft^ his wasted strength. A bold manoBwore* 

Thb Obtttbs Souin> op u, as in bulL This somid is otherwise ex- 
prened hy oo, on, and o. 



• 


oo» 




book crook 


hood 


shook wood 


brook foot 


hook 


stood wool 


cook good 


look 

OIL 


took 


could (kAd) 


should (8h6d) 


would (w&d) 


a. 
wolf wom'fn (wtoi') 


bo5'om (bftio 



itsn Bhobt Airb Oettss Sotmn oi^ Q, as in flur. This smtnd of n 
before ir is otikerwlse ttEpreased, with little Taiistion» before iSt» minis emiso- 
nsnt by e, i, eot a» oUy and T»* 



• 




a 






fern 


nervd 


s5rf 


term 


verse 


her 


perch 


spetM 


terse 


were 


jerk 


pert 


stern 


verb 


wert 


adVgrb 


de^er' 

• 


in-ert' 


mer'maid 


re-vert' 


ad-vert^ 


• 


in-f6r' 

• 


6'vert 


ser'v^t 


a-lert' 


ex-pSrt' 


• 


peS^fect 


sSr'pent 


^SHsert' 


fer'vent 

1 • 


in-ter' 


per's^n 


steVling 


§rver' 


fer'tile 


pi-vert^ 


per-vert' 


su-perb' 


con-cern' 


fervid 


m^r'ch^t pre-f er^ 


vePdict 


con-fer' 


hSr'mit 


mer'cy 


te-fcr' 

• 


vgr't8x 



* site JtnwN^tf M m Tabh^JBUmeiUmrffSotmdit p. la 
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birch 
bird 
birth 
chirp 


dirt 
first 
flirt 
gird 


1. 

girl 
jirt 
kirk 
mirth 


shirk 
shirt 
quirk 
stir 


tJiiVd 
thirst 
twirl 
whiii 


- 




ea. 






dearth 
earl 


earn 
earth 


heard 
hearse 


learn 
pearl 


search 
yearu 


word 
work 


world 
worm 


0. 

worse 
worst 


wort 
worth 


wor'ship 
wor'thy 



ou. 



yd-joiim' joiir'n^ joiir'ney . scoiirge 



myrrh 



myr'tle 



Rkmakt. In the unaccented syllables of many words there is a slight 
«ound of short and obtuse u before r, represented by a, e, i, o, and y. 



ir^r 



breVer 
speak'er 



na'dir 
ac't^r 



6'dor 
mar'tyr 



Btercises for Writtng. — A good book,. A shepherd's erook, 
A woman's hood. The wool of a sheep. If you could, you should^ 
whether you vsoidd or not The troZ/* frightened the woman. The 
fern grows in wet places. The optic nerve. The lad is very pert. 
The sperm whale. A ship's stem. A terse style. A verse in poetry. 
Were and wert are parts of the verb " to be." An tzdverb qualifies 
a verb. I will advert to the subject at another time. An cUert sen- 
tineL Do not defer what ought to be done immediately. An ea^fert 



* See 77U Bnmd if j^oivn JEaTy p. 80. 
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artist A fertile wcSL Fervid xeaL An avert act Critica some- 
^mea pervert the sense of Authors. The vertex of a pyramid. 

A birch tree. Crickets chirp, A JUrtf or coquette. A belt to 
gird the waist The church of Scotland is called the kirk. A 
mean shirk. A quirkf or qmbble. . A sling is propelled with a twirL 
A fthirl in running water. A dearth of proyisions. An English earl. 
A physician advised a dyspeptic patient to live on sixpence a day 
and earn it The best discourse I ever heard. A hearse for the 
dead. A precious pearl. Search for trutL Grieved hearts yearn 
for sympathy. A word to the wise is sufficient A htemxywcrk. 
Notldng can be worse than the worst The brewer's wort. A house 
of worship. When will the court acfjoum ? A daily journal. A 
long journey. War is a scourge. Myrrh is a gum-resin obtained 
in Arabia. A sprig of myrtle. 

Thb SotTND OF oi, AS IN boU. This sound is othenfise expressed 
by oy. 



hof 



cof 

o6n'yof 
de-coy' 



oy. 

clo^ 

de-stroj^ 
en-j6^ 



joy 

Sn'vSy 
^m-plo^ 



toy 
roy^fl 



Thb Sound of on, as in bound. This sound is otherwiae expressed 
by ow. 







OW. 






bro<^ 


cro^d 


fro^^n 


mo^ 


ro<> 


brown 


crown 


gown 


now 


scow 


clown 


down 


growl 


owl 


scowl 


cow 


drown 


how 


prow 


town 


cowl 


fowl 


howl 


prowl 


vow 


»l-low' 


co*'er 

• 


flower 

• 


po^er 


to^el 

• 


§t-vo<^' 


do*'er 


• 


re-no<^n' 


tS^'fr 


bo^'er 

• 


do^'ry 


• 


rS^'el 

• 


tro^'el 


co^^rd 


en-doV 


po^d^r 


sho^^fr 


TO^fi 
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Bxerci§es Ibr Writinir. — A good hay. A cay maiden. Sweet 
food will soon dcy the appetite. A pretty toy. Bimb is an aUay at 
copper and zinc Insects annoy ns. A eanooy of ships. A bait to 
decoy the unwary. An envoy to a ibrdgn country. A loyal subject. 
A royal decree. A frown on the hrow. Hie tricks of a domu 
l%e cowl of a monL A great crowd in the streets. The king's 
crown. Bears growl. Wolves Tiowl. The fnow is filled with hay. 
The owl can see best by night. The prow of a ship. "Rohhen prowl 
about the city. A row, or riot The »cow is loaded with mud. Let 
the scowl give place to a smile. A vow, or solemn promise. 

The rules do not aUow us to prompt one another. Let him avow 
his sentiments. A bower in a gi^den. A base coward, A widow's 
dower, or dowry. A fund to endow a college. A beauti&l Jlower, 
The/owler is one who kills or ensnares birds. Powder is explosive. 
The power of trutL The renown of a hero. The rowd of a spur. 
A shower of rain. A lofty tower. A mason's troweL The sound of 
a vowel. 

3* Consonant Sounds. 

Bemabx. Nine of the conBonant sounds have uniformly the same sign, 
namely, those noted by p, b, m, d, 1, r, n, g hard and h. 

Thb Souhd 07 f, as nr flui. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
ph and gh. 

ph. 
Ij^ph phSfe phrase sphtnx 

nymph pMz sphere s^lph 



ca'liph 


grSph'ic pha'rSs 


sSm'phire 


sul'phur 


cRni'pbor 


hy'phen phoe'nix 


sSr'^ph 


tri'glyph 


cfpher 


or'ph^,!! ph^i^l'§lnt 


si'phon 


tri'iimph 


d&u'phin 


pSm'phlet phSn'ics 


sSph'ist 


tro'phy 


dSl'phin 


pha'ianx phy§'ic 


sphe'rotd 


ty'phus 


gph'od 


phSn'tom pr5ph'et 

gh. 


sul'phate 


zSph'yr 

• 


chough (Ahftf) driught (drift) 


rough (Tfio 


§-nofigh 


cBugh (kso 


laugh (iftO 


trough (tr50 


(«-»«) 
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Kterciws ftv Writing* — Xymj^ is » tranap^reat fiuid fixood ki 
animal bodiet. A nyn^ of the woods. A pkas^ of the mo«a« 
Phiz 18 a mntempfeuous «]»reafion lor the face. A coasaxiim phrase^ 
Asph^4f09g]eiMd. The ^^MiateC Egypt A 4y^A> a &bl^ beio^ 
of the air. €al^ is a title formerly g^vea to a aacceasor or d^uty 
<^ Mahomet Camjpkor « the eoDcreie juice of a trae^ The dauphin 
of France. Hie ephod of a Jewish priest, A graphic deacriptioiu 
An &rpJum is a child who has lost either fether w mother* t^ both. 
The GiedaarpJudanx., Apkanhm of the imagioadon. A pharos^ 
or lighthouse. The pkoenim is a &bulous bird. The phaamnt has 
beautiful plumage. PhonUSf ox the doetrine of sounds. Physic for 
the sick. A false propikd. Samphire is a plant used for pickle& 
A seraph among the angels. Gypsum is mdphate of lime. The 
triglyph is an ornament in a Done firieae. A irvphy of victory. A 
zqthyTf or light breeze. The chough resfHnblea the dow. A draught 
of water. A hearty ktv^ Arou^^road. There is time enou^A. 

Thb Sound of ▼, as in yaa. This soiuid is otherwise expressed in 
only one word by f, and in a single proper name by ph. 

f. ph. 

of ($▼} Ste'ph^n (stA'vn) 

The Sound of w, as in wet. This sound, when it follows the con- 
sonant q, is always expressed by n ; and, in a few words, the sound of w is 
represented by u after g and after s.* 

U. 

suite (swst) 

Sn'guish lan'gu^^ef iSn'gu^r pgn'gujn sSn'guiae 
dts-suEde' . ISn'guid Uu'goist p^r-suade' iin'guent 

Remahk. In the words one (w£in) and once (wdns), the sound of "W^ 
is heard at the beginning without being noted by that letter. 

* For words in which u follows <2, see Section IIL, p. 33. 

t See The Sound qfj^tuin JEST, The conaonant ir occurring in the first sylla^ 
ble of the words in tUs list Is wtoiTalent to »tf. See T%$ Sonmd ^ jr«, qm ta e/J^tf, 
p. 7d. 
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Thb 8ooin> OP t, 4B IB tin. This aomid k ofbenriM oxpwMcd hf d s 
or lather the oonsonant 4 (A&t) necessaxily takes the Bound of t (sharp), 
whenever it is pronounced immediately after any sharp consonant or its 
eqiuTalent. This case occurs only when the Towel e of the syllable ed, 
terminating the Imperfbet tense or the past participle of a Ybrb, is sap- 
pressed.* 

laughed 

(laft) 

leased 

(test) 

looked 

(lakt) 

inarched 

(mttfcht)^ 



baked 


dwarfed 


(bakt) 


(dwtfrft) 


braced 


faced 


(blMt) 


(fist) 


chanced 


hoofed 


(chftnst) 


(h6ft) 


danced 


forced 


(dftnst) 


(flSwt) 



perched 


toothed 


(pttcht) 


(t5tht) 


slaked 


versed 


(■ifikt) 


(v«wt) 


stamped 


vexed 


(■Ompc) 


(v«xt) 


steeped 


washed 


(•Mpt) 


(wMit) 



The SomrD op s, ab in seal; This sound ii otherwise ezi»ressed by 
c and ^ 

Rbmajol The consonant e has a soft soand, the same as that of s, in 
many cases, before c, i, aii4 7» as already explained in Section IIL ; and 
in the words eMnttf quartz, aaid waltz, K has Hie sound of •• 

Thb Souss of z, as nc zeaL This sound is otherwise expressed by 
8, C| and X. 

8. 

•R-BM^^^ 1. The consonant 8 is sounded like z in the following words, 
contrary to the general rule by which it has its sharp or hissing sound when 
it is immediately preceded by a Towel in the same syllable, as in ttf , thi$f 
bieu, basis, &c 



a; 



\a§ 



M; 



^? 



wa; (w8z) 



Bemabk 2. The consonant s takes the sound of z in the possessive 
case, and the plural of nouns, and ttte third p^son singular (present tense) 
of Terbs, when it immediately follows the sound of a flat consonant or a 
liquid. 

DaMd'f bSn'dSg? c^b'wSb? gm'blem? reap'erj 
Sn'them} bee'hive§t crys'tal? or'phan? ta'blej 



* Sm JUautrkM m the 7\tbU ^ EUnuatarf Sotmdt, No. 4, p. 14. 
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be-qneatii}^ de-claimj' for-gJre^' Mn'derf pro-Kagj' 
Com-pSlj' ex-pand§' g5v'ern§ in-vadej' pro-pglj' 

•^.^ MATtic 3^ The coosonant •, contrary to the rule mentioned in Bemark 1» 
lakes the sound of z in the plural of nouns and in the third person singular 
(present tense) of Teifos, uikak it is picceded by a Towel sound in the saxn9 

syllable. 



bee§ 
boy? 

bHx'e? 
e^n'to; 
car'goeg 

clojfj 
die; 



Sof 



9-gr5e^' 



»«/ 



^n-noy§ 



day? 

chSn'ceg 
c5iii'ma§ 
fa'ce? 

flow; 
pray; 

aip-plie;' 
ar'gue; 



fee; glee; tree; 

flea; sea; way; 



fSu^ce; 

fop^ce; 

pr?ce; 



glee; 
sea; 

prin'ce; 

pri'ze; 

so'% 

throw; 
Tie; 



tra'cej 

vi'ce; 

voYce; 



sue; throw; new; 

th&w; Tie; wave; 

^s-6ay;^ deejay;' lore-goe;' 

be-tray;' en-do^;' mts-lay;' 



Eesabk 4, In most words: in which s precedes a silent e final, it has its 
sharp or hissing sound ; UhA there are some words, especially yerbs» haying- 
this terminatioo, in which s is sounded like z. 



chee;e 
guT?e 


ho;e 
no^;e 


phra;e 
ppo;e 


ro;e 
tiie;e 


tbo;e 
wT;e 


ap-pl&uje' 


de-mi;e' 


fr&i'chi;e 


siin'ri;e 


sur-^rT;e' 


brtii§e 
chdd;e 


C£lu;e 
ea;e 


mu;e 
prai;e 


p&uje 
plea;e 


tea;e 


j^c-cu§e' 
5;d-vT;e^ 
^-mu§e' 
^p-pea;e' 


ca-r6u§e' 
eom-po§e' 
con-tii;e' 
de-spTje' 


dif-fuje' 
es-pofi;e' 
iin-po§e' 
|ii-fi5;e' 


pe-rti;e' 
re-po;e' 
re-Yifo' 


re-fu;e' 
suf-fu;e^ 
sur-Tni;e' 
snp-po;©^ 
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|»^»ig^*» 6* The ooDMmant s it in most ca ie a Mnmded like z y^hai. it 
IbUowi an accented syllablB ending with a vowel aound or with a liquid. 

c&u'fey dai'jy flim'fy pSl'fy ro'fy 

chee'fv dro'ft'jjr ker'jey phrgn'jy tfiii'9^ 
cl&a'jy ea';^ niSTffy quia'f^' whXm'fey 

Bbmabx 6. The oonionant s, in the prefix dis, is sounded like z, when 
the following syllable is accented and begins with a flat consonant, a Uqoid, 
or the Bonnd of a TOweL 

disarm' di^-gorge' djf-g&st' difhlike' difhmo^t' 
di^-b&id' di§hgrace' dij-hSn'est dj^-may' dij-own' 
di$-eafe' di§-guTfe' dij-joln' dif-mYss' dij-robe' 

Rbmabx 7. The consonant 8 takes the sound of z when it follows 
singly the syllable re, used as an inseparable prefix. 

re-^Snt' re-jide' re-ffet' re-§ort' re-ftilf 
re-jerve' re-jign' re-§6lve' re-joiind' re-;ame' 

Rbhakk 8. In the following words 8 is sounded as z, contrary to the 
general rule by which the sharp sound is given to sf, as wedl when 
separated into different syllables as when joined in the same syllable. 

def-jert' hu§-far' po^-jSss' 

dHf-§81ve' hu§'§jr scY§'99r5 

Rbmabk 9. Definite rules cannot be given for all the cases in which • 
has the sound of z. In general, though with several exceptions, it takes 
this soimd when it is pronounced immediately before or after a flat con- 
sonant or a liquid, or between two vowel sounds. 

(h&$m (kttzm)* (hrtf m (knzm) pr¥$m spS§m 

bSpHT$m dY^'m^ na'$^l prS^'ent Thiir^'d^y 

de-^ert' htt9'baiid ob-jerve' prS^'ence Tue§'day 

de-§erve' mi'fi§m phSa§'aitit pre-jume' trtl'Y§m 

de-flre' mus'lia pl&g'^t th6fi'§§ind vY§'it 

* See 71« SmnmI tf k, as in MID, p. 71. 
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C. 

Buf-fice' (-fiao dif-cem' {di«-»«nio sSc'ri-fice (-fuo 

RmtABg. The cooMaatit x taket Hie Bound of z nt tke begiiutfiig of 
words. 

X&i'thus (tibiO X8n'o-p^Sn (stao Xerx'^f («m»^s) 

fibcercises for Writiay. — AnguUh of mind. T17 to dkmuuh 

him from guoh a eouise. The English language* A languid maiH 
ner. A great linguist. The pengiUn has shvort wings. We may 
persuade others hy argument. A sanguine temperament An un^ 
j^ruen^, or ointment What is the first somid in the words one and 
oncef Timhers well braced. Dwarfed in stature. The house is 
leased. The army inarched forty miles. A toothed wheeL Thor- 
ou§^y versed in a subject Soil toashed from the mountains. Ckinttf 
is a kind of colored cotton cloth. It makes one ^szy to tmUau 
Davids harp. Anthems are sung. The beehives are full of honey. 
Orystals of quartz. An asylum fox orphans. The reapers are at 
work. A guest at the todies of the rich* A man bequeaiks prc^ 
erty by a document called a will. Air expands by heat Tem- 
perance prolongs life. They are as busy as bees. There are often 
many ways of doing the same thing. Oranges packed in boxes. 
The cantos d a poem. The ships and their cargoes, A quoted 
sentence is put between inverted comma>s, A concert of many voices. 
When a great man dies^ one eulogist vies with another in sounding 
his praise. The verb agrees with its nominative case. He arguet 
logically. The chemist assays ores. Vegetable as well as aoimsd 
matter decays. 

Cheese is made of mOk. An enemy in the guise of a friend. 
Hose for the feet A common phrase, A wise man. Fond of ap" 
plause. The demise of a king. A franchise^ ot privil^;es filled 
with surprise. You will bruise ytMur finger. A plaster to ease pain. 
On what subject does he muse so long ? Pav^e a while. Do not 
tease him. Accuse no man without evidence. How shall we anwae 
ourselves P That must have been a' heavy blow to contuse a limb 
so severely. Which side will he espouse ? Peruse the book. Be* 
vise the manuscript A sense of daame will svffuse the cheek ivith 
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a btoslL $uppoM$ a ctae. A causetff or causeway. A dum9y tooL 
A beautiful doMy, Fatigue has made him drowsy. Flimsy doth. 
Kersey is a kind of coarse cloth. A noisy multitude. Numb with 
paisy. The phrensy of a madman. A rosy oomplezioiL The odor 
oi tansy* The uikimsey of a footish man. 

Kindness will disarm tooiger. An oider to di^nrnd an anny. A 
painful disease. Misfortunes are sometimes blessings in disguise. 
He could not conceal his disgust. Dishonest dealings are a great 
disgrace, A stnmg dislike. TheyMtgresX dismay. Dismiss jovat 
fear. Some authors would be glad to disoum their earliest pro- 
diiotion8» Do not resent an injury. He maintained a studied reserve. 
Where does he reside $ He proposes to resign his office. Besist 
evIL Besolve to do welL The resort of multitudes. An unlbrto- 
nate result Besume your tadi. A dessert of fruit The kussat is 
a kind of mounted soldier. Cut it widi scissors. A frightful ehasm. 
A triangular prison* The rite of baptism. A dismat tale. A 
miasm, or noxious yapor. A nasal sound. A pleasant day. In 
the presence of others do not presume on any superiority. A visit 
to friends. One will sicffice. Ability to discern the truth. A great 
sacrifice. The n\&t XanthiLs. Hie historian Xenop^(m. The con- 
queror Xerxes. 



The Sound of ch, AS 


IN chest This sound is < 


Dthsrwise expiessed 


by tch. 




tch. 






bStch 


dftch 


ttch 


pttch 


switch 


bl5tch 


Sfcch 


kSteh 


scratch 


thatch 


bStch 


fStch 


latch 


skStch 


twitch ^ 


cfttch 


flttch 


mStdi 


snatch 


v6tch 


cliitch 


hatch 


nStch 


stttch 


watch (w8ch) 


crStch 


Mtch 


patch 


strStch 


witch 



Thb Sound or J, a« ik Jeat Thi* sonnd is othetwiae expreued bj g 
Uibie «, i, and j, mi by ig befor* «. 



^fm. ienp 






^ 
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i8n'der Jgr'und ^'bet ^n'^p ^'sy 
^n-teeV ^I'^nt ^Ym'bal} ^p'sum ^y'rate 

Bbmasx 1. The foUowing woids are exceptions to the general rule hy 
which f has its soft sound, the same as that of j before e, I, and y. It is 
hsrd before e i& anffetf tnigtr, eragfffid^dagger^ ^offged, dogger, eager, Jingert 
gear, gearing, geeee, geld, gelding, gelt, get, gewgaw, linger, longer, kmgeti, 
pettifogger, ragged, rugged, ecragged, shagged, enagged, stagger, stronger, 
etrongesf, swagger, tiger, younger, youngest; before i in begin, biggin, 
digging, druggist, forgive, gibber, gOierieh, gibbous, gibeat, giddy, gift, gig, 
9H^^» P99^r gi^f gi^9 9^f gimlet, gimp, gingham, gird, girdle, girl, girth, 
give, gizzard; before y in boggy, buggy, cloggy, craggy, dreggy, foggy, 
jaggy, knaggy, muggy, quaggy, scraggy, shaggy, snaggy, epriggy, swaggy, 
twiggy. 

Bemabk 2. In many woida a silent e final g&Tes to g the sound of J. 



a^ 


ehar^ 


gran^ 


plun^ 


eie^e 


\m^ 


crYn^e 


hTn^ 


piir^ 


sta^e 


Wl^ 


d5ge 


hu^ 


ra^ 


Strang 


bW^ 


flange 


lar^e 


ran^e 


siir^e 


ca^e 


for^e 


lie^e 


sa^e 


ver^ 


chan^ 


Mn^ 


pa^ 


scoiir^ 


wa^ 


Sd'%^ 


aa'u^ 


im-mer^e^ 


pOTa^e 


sSv^at^ 


^r-ran^^ 


dis-char^' 


in-frYn^e' 


rSv'^^e 


spYn'a^e 


^vSn^e' 


di-vftl^e' 


mSn'^^ 


rgf'u^e 


st8p'p|i^e 


c&b'bf^ 


^n-ga^e' 


m^s's^^ 


re-v6n^e' 


siirfrage 


cSrie^e 


en-lar^' 


o-bli^e' 


sfil'v§i^ 


vSs'ti^ 


cottr'f^e 


ex-chan^' 


pSs's^ge 


8&u's%ge 


vtl'lai^ 



dg. 

RwMAKTC 3. In most words in which the digraph dg has the sound of 
J, it precedes a silent e final. 



bSd^ 


drM^ 


ftid^ 


iSd^ 


ild^ 


btld^ 


drtid^ 


grtid^e 


iSd^ 


sSd^ 


btid^ 


Uisa 


\xUf^ 


mtd^ 


slSd^ 


dSd^ 


flSd^ ' 


jM^ 


piSd^ 


wSd^ 
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car'trid^ par'trid^ pSr^rid^ 

RuMAinc 4. There are a few words in wbieh a iQcnt e ^cn not 
final, or a ailent i placed after dg, givet to tfaeae eonionants the 
sound of j. 

blud'^on diin'^e9n giid'^epn pt^eon stuj/^eon 
diid'^eon gOI/^us le'^on ve'^iQH Bui/^eon 

al-le^^^nce con-ta'^ioas cur-miid'^epii prp-dT^'ious 
jhi-riir'^eon* cour-a'^eous li-tf^'ious re-K^ion 

con-ta'4i9n re-B^'ious 

Exercises for WritUig. — A haich of bread. A blotch upon the 
skin. The tailor will botch the garment Cats eateh mice. The 
crotch of a tree. A deep ditch. Artists etch copper with nitric 
acid. A JUteh of bacon. Hitch the horse to a post. A ketch for 
carrying bombs. The kUch of a door, or gate. A patch on a 
garment Fitch^ or boiled tar. •A sketch, or outline. A switch 
on the tradL of a railway. The roof was covered with thatch, A 
vetchf or leguminous plant A gold watck. The finest gem is 
the diamond. A gibe, or sneer. A giU of milk. A gerund, or 
Teibal noun. A gibbet, or gallows. CH,mbals are rings to suspend 
a sea-compass. Qypswn is sulphate of lime. Any thing that whirls 
round is said to gyrate, Cleopatra's barge. The ship will bUge, 
A mean man will cringe for favors. The doge of Venice. A flange 
on the tire of a raiboad wheeL A sage, or wise man. A scourge^ 
or whip. The city suffered the horrors of a siege. The verge of a 
predpioe. 

A wise adage. One may a/oenge an injury, or demand proper satis- 
fiiction for it; but to revenge it, or to return evQfiMr evil, is unchristian. 
A coUege for students. Courage to meet danger. Do not divulge 
a secret To immerge is the same as to immerse. By such conduct 
you infringe the law. The bearer of a message. The soldiers will 
piUage the city and ravage the country. He took refuge in the 
church. Those who save an abandoned vessel or other property are 
entitled to salvage, A stoppage of water in a pipe. The right of 

6 
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iuffrag€, A pletsant tiUage. A h^dgt of office. He will dodge 
the blow. A dredge for clearing a river or a harbor. One who works 
hard is a drudge. Fudge is an expresdon of contempt A Udge 
of rocks. A midge, or gnat Bedge grows in marshes. Drive the 
uyedge, 

A cartridge for a musket. The partridge resembles the quaiL 
Porridge, a kind of broth. Hie bludgeon of an assassin. Bo not 
take in dudgeon what was not meant to give ofBence. The dungeon 
of a prison. Gorgeous appareL The gudgeon of a shaft. A legion 
ci soldiers. The flight of a pigeon. A fertile region. The roe of 
the sturgeon. The skill of a surgeon* Gtiaens owe allegiance to 
the government. The contagion will spread. A contagious disease. 
Chirurgeon is an old word for surgeon. Courageous conduct A 
curmudgeon^ or miser. A litigious deposition. A prodigious feat 
True religion. Bdigious ceremonies. 



Ths Sound of sk, as nc shall. This seund is otherwise expressed by 
ti, si, ci, ch, s, ce, sell, and se. 



Sc'tionc-dtyn) f&/tioa 
cSp'tion facetious 



isSp'tious 
cS.u'ti9a 
cau'tious 
dtc'tion 



flfc'tion 
frSc'tioft 
frttc'tioi^ 
frfc'ti9n 



ti 

IS'tioQ 

mar'tial 

mSn'tion 

mo'tion 

na'ti9n 



nup^ti^,! 

8p'ti9n 

pS'tient 

par'ti^l 

po'ti9n 

poi-'tion 



quo'tiettt 
ra'tion 
sSc'tion 
sSn'tient 

• 

sta^ti9a 
suc'tion 



5ib-lii'ti9ii, 

ab-sarp'tion 

a-d6p'tion 

af-f6c'tion 

^f-fltc'ti9a 

as-ser'tion 

at-t€n'ti9n 

^t-trSc'ti9n 

ci-ta'tion 



col-lSc'tion 
con-nSc'tioa 

con-trSc'tion 

. . 

C9n-vgn'tioa 

C9n-v&'tion 

cor-rSc'tion 

C9r-rup'ti9n 

cre-a'tion 

cre-dSn'tialj 



de-cgp'ti9n 

de-duc'tion 

de-jSc'tion 

de-scrfp'tion 

de-ger'ti9n 

de-struc'ti9iii 

de-t6c'ti9n 

dic-ta'tion 

di-rSc'tion 



dis-ttnc'tion 

dis*tor^ti9ii 

do-]ia'ti9a 

dn-ra'tioa 

* . 

e-j6c'ti9n 

e-lSc'ti9n 

e-mo'ti9n 

e-qua'tion 

e-r6c'tion 
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ex-c8p'ti9a 

ex-tIncHi9n 
ex-trSc'ti9ii 

fi^e'tious 

fil-tra'tipu 

for-iaa'ti9ii 

fouii*da'tion 

gr^rda'ti^n 

im-pa'tient 

in-fiSc^ti9n 

in-fllc'tion 
in-struc'tion 

• • 

le-gS'tian 



mi-grfi'ti^n 

n^r-ra'tipn 

ne-ga'tign 

9b-jgc'ti9n 

9l>^truo'ti9n 

9-ra'ti9n 

9-va'ti9U 

peiM58p'ti9n 
per-fgc'ti9n 

pl^4a'ti9ii 

po-tSn'ti^l 

pre-dfc'ti9n 

pr9-ba'ti9n 

pr9-dtui'ti9n 



pr9-i&5'ti9ii 

pr9e-tri'ti9ii 

pr94Sc'ti9U 

prordSn'tifl 

pul-«a'ti9ii 

qa9-taHi9U 

re-e8p'ti9a 

re-dfic'ti9a 

re-flgc'ti9n 

r6-fr&c'ti9]i 

re-jgc'ti9a 

re-ple'ti9n 

reH5trifc'ti9ii 

ro-ta'tion 

89*1-Ta'ti9n 

sa'ti-ate 



8e-Wti9Q 

89-lu'ti9ii 
8t9g-aa'ti9u 

8ab-j86'ti9ii 

sub-Btfta'ti^l 

8ab»trSc'ti9a 

tf^x-a'ti9& 

tr^ii84(c'ti9n 

tr^&-lS.'ti9a 

V9rca'ti9n 

vex-aHi9n 

vex-a'tious 

♦ • 

vi-bra'ti9n 
T9K)a'ti9a 



•R^Mfl^-g 1. Whenever ti represents the wtmd of fh, and immedinteljr 
succeeds an accented short Towel, it is nnited with this Towel in pronuncia- 
tion, though separated in syUahication. The c(um« in which the sound of 
ti is thus thrown hack are noted by a double accent after the short voweL 



ad-dytion 


e-dt"ti9n 


in9-nl"ti9n 


pro-pl^tious 


^m-Wtion 


fic-tt"tious 

• • 


Tnu-nl"ti9n 


se-df'ti9n 


^m-M"tious 


fla-^r'tious 


nu-tri"tion 


se-dI"tiou8 

• • 


at-trf''ti9n 


fru-f'ti9n 


nu-trftious 

• • 


S9l-strHi9.1 


C9n-dX"ti9ii 


ig-nl"tion 


par-tl"tion 


trardf'ti9n 


C9n-trt"ti9n 


iu-r'ti?! 


per-dI"tion 


tu.I"ti9ii* 


den4f ti9n 


in-sl"ti9n 


pe-tf'ti9ii 


vf'ti-ate 

• 


dis-crS"ti9n 


mi-K"ti^ 


P9-§f'tion 


vo-lf'ti9ii 


SL 
RmffAnT 2. Whenever the digraph si has the sound of th, it follom ft 


liquid, or thA letter 


8, which blends with it, or is sUent. 




cS8'6i9ii 


mts'sion 


• 

pSn'si9ii 


tSii^si9a 


mSn'rion 


pte'8i9n 


88s'si9n 


yer'8i9Q 
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^-grSs'sipn 
9&-cSn'8i9n 

^Yer'8i9n 

C9m-m3t8'8i9n 

C9m-p&3'8i9a 

C9m-prSs'8i9n 

C9inrpW6i9ii 

C9ii-€Ss'si9ii 

C9n-cfis'si9n 

C59n-fgs'8i9n 



C9n-ver'8i9n 

C9ii-vfil'si9ii 

de-clSn'8ioa 

d6-prS8'6i9n 

di-grSs'sion 

di-mSii'si9n 

dis-c&s'sion 

di^mls'si9n 

dis-per'si9n 

d}s-8Sn'8ioiis 

di-ver'8i9n 

di-vtil'si9n 

6-mIs'8i9U 



ex-ciir'8i9n 
ex-p&a'si9n 
ex-prg8'si9n 
ex-p)il'si9n 

ex-tSn'sion 

* • 

im-pr^'si9n 

in-cur'sion 

in-ver'sioa 

9-mis'si9a 

9p-prSs'si9ii 

p6r-ctis'si9n 

per-ints'8i9n 

per-ver'si9a 



poHS8'8i9n 

pr6-tSu'8i9ii 

pr9-cS8'si9n 

pr9-fS8'si9n 

pr9^S8'8i9n 

re-m{s'8i9n 

8e-cSs'si9]i 

s^b.m3t8'8i9n 

sub-ver'8i9n 

8ac-c&'8i9n 

sup-prS8'si9n 

8u8-pSn'si9n 

tr^s-grS8'8i9ii 



ci; 

Bbmabx 3. Whenever the digraph ci has the sound of sk, it follows 
a vowel, a liquid, or the letter 8, which blends with it, or is silent. 



an'clent 
cSn'sdence 



gra'cious 
Itis'cious 



so'ci^ 



.sf 



spa'ciotus 



pre-co'cious 



^tro'cious ffl-Ia'cious 

&u-da'cious fe-ro'cious pr9-vtii'cial 

c^pa'cious fi-n&n'ci^l pug-na'cious 

com-mer'cifl 19-qua'cious r^pa'cious 

e-da'cious men-da'cious s^rga'cious 



spe'cie 
spe'cious 

te-na'cious 

iin-gra'cious 

ve-ra^eious 

vi-va'cious 

• • 

V9-ra'cious 



Bbmakk 4. When ci, sounded as sh, follows a short accented vowel. It 
is united with this vowel in pronunciation, though separated in syllabication ; 
and the union is indicated by a double accent, as in the case of tL See 
Bemark 1. 



&u-spf'cious 

c^prf'^cious 

de-Wcient 

de-K"ciou8 

• • 

ef-fl^cient 



es-pS^cigl 

ju-dl"ci^l 

19-^f'ciain 

m|r^lf"ci^ii 

m^rlf'cious 



mu-§t"ciaa 
9f.h"ci^l 
op-tt"cian 
p§rtrf" ci§in 
per-nl"cious 



phy-5t"ci§in 

pro-fi"cient 

8uf-fl"cieiit 

sus-p¥''ci9a 

Bus-pf'cious 
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Ch. 

stSn'fhion (.Bhvn) tr&i'fheon (-sIivb) inar^9lii9n-S8S (-^otpo 

Bbvabk 6, Most of fhe wozdi m which ck has the soimd of vli hare 
been adopted from the French. 



SYV1^9he 
cSp-u-9htn' 
9h%-gria' 
9hai^ 
^hSiD-pagne' (!*«') 

9h&n-paign'(pfti.o 
fhSn-de-lier' 



gh^rade' 
^har'Iart&n 

^hSv-a-lier' 
9hgv'ron 
9hi-<5a'ner-7 
^Mv'al-ry 



m^rghine' 

mar^hin'er-f 

mus-ta^he' 

ii8n'9h9rlance' 

pSx-^hute' 

pis-ta'^hio 



8. 

Rbm ABK 6. When s has the sonnd of sli, it precedes ii or e. If, at the 
same time, it follows another 8, the latter blends with it, or is sOent. 



as-sdre' 

(f-flh4r'> 

in-stlre' 

* (jn^hAr') 
(ntkw'sh^) 



cSn'sure 

(■fin'sbyr) 

n&u^se-ate 
5s'se-oiis 

(toh'V-iSft) 



fts'sure * 

(flab'Vvr) 

prSs^sure 

(prSsh'v'r) 

sfig'^r 

(•hftg'^r) 



t5n'sure 

(tBa'sbor) 
(sha'm&k) 

stire 

(ahttr) 



ar-^-la'ceous 

(-•hiji) 



6'cean 



fa-li-a'ceous 

• » 

fSr-i-na'ceou8 



cre-ta'ceous 

(-Bhvi) 

Sr-e-na'ceous 

• « 

sJtp-o-na'ceous 
her-ba'ceous 



fi-la'ceous 

(-ah^s) 

crus-ta'ceons 

ce-ta'ceous 

• • 

tes-ta'ceous 



SfMst (thtto 



sch. 



s^hts'tous 



* See TIU Sound tfTfa§m roi2;p.60L 
t See 71« Sound if jr, M«ijriJ>, p. 71. 

6* 
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se. 

ExercUe* for WritUiy* — -^Tlie et^pUm, or nresty of a 
A capiwua diBpodtion. A fadiont or political party. A firuHcu^ 
child. A lotion for a wound. Martial law. A m^fuxZ ceremony. 
Bepatiettt. What is the guotientf A soldier's ration. A senHeni 
being. The Ibioe of suction, Abhdiont or the act of washing. A 
strange assertion, A good citation, A convention of delegates. 
The credentials of an ambassador. He gave a vivid description. 
Write the exercise from my dictation. An equation in algebra. In- 
dustry is essential to success. Facetious conversation. He is t'm- 
j^o^ien^ of controL The British le^^o^ion at Washington. Thejpofm* 
^ioZmood. Prudential considerations. Thejpu2«a^ton of the heart 
The refraction of light He ate to repletion. He was allowed to 
satiate his appetite. A sententious style. A substantial foundation. 
A man's vocation* 

The addition of numbers. Boundless ambition, Eocks are worn 
by the attrition of the waves. The period of dentition, A flagitious 
action. An initial letter. The enrolment of militia. A moniti^mf 
orvraming. Nutritious hod. In dang^ oi perdition, Ftopitious 
circumstances. The solstitial colures. An act of volition. The ac- 
cession of ^ctoria to the throne of England. The aggression of 
an enemy. The ascension of a balloon. The compression of the 
air. Concussion of the brain. The discussion of a question. The 
emimon of bank bills. An idiomatic ftcpre^^ion. The effect of |>er- 
cussion. The possession of property. A long procession. Seces- 
sion from a party. The suppression of intemperance. Tra/nsgres^ 
sum of the law. 

Ancient nations. A good consdenee. Gracious in dispoddcm. 
Luscious fruit Social pleasures. A spacums apartment The 
debt was paid in specie. Specious pretences. An atrocious crime. 
Sagacious men, A ferocious heast, Aflnancial dim. Mendacious 
in speech. A precocious child. Rapacious birds. A veracifms his- 
tory. A voracious appetite. Auspicious circumstances. Delicious 
drink. Judicial decisions. The ai^ument of a logician. The trick 
of a magician. He is a great musician. The skiU of an optician, 
A good physician, A proficient in mathematios. The supply ia 
sufficient. Of a suspicious temper. 
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A stcmckim under the beam of & ship. A tmtii^eon, «r ttaft A 
marchioness Is the "wife of a marquis. An avalcmcTie of snow. A 
capuchin, or Franciscan Mar. They felt great chagrin for their 
fisulure. A chaise has two wheels. Champagne is a sparkling wine. 
A campaign, or flat, open country. A chandelier for a parlor. 
Do you know the meaning of the charade ? He is a hase charlatan, 
A cheoalier, or knight A zigzag ornament in architecture is called 
a cheivron. He was guilty of chicanery. In the days of chivalry. 
A gctloehe, or over-shoe. Skilled in machinery. Does he wear a 
mustache f He showed great nonchalance. A parachute for sup- 
port in the air. The pistachio, or Syrian nut. 

The story is true, I can assure you. A fissure in the rock. Are- 
naceous soiL A cetaceous fish. Cretaceous, or chalky formations. 
The lobster is a crustaceous animaL Farinaceous substances. 
Asbestos is a filaceous mineraL Minerals that split into leaves, like 
mica, are fbliaceous. Herbaceous plants. The water of the ocean. 
A saponaceous compound is formed by mixing an oil with an alkalL 
The oyster is a testaceous animaL Schist is a slaty rock. Nau- 
seous medidnes. 



Thb Sound of z, as in azore. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
si, n, zi, and ti. 



SI. 

Remark 1. Whenever si has the sound of z, as in 
aooented vowd, except in the word abteission (f b-tXzb'vii). 
fint 8 blends with the sound of si, or is silent. 



, it follows an 
In this oase the 



bra'§iep 

9rbra'$i9n 
^-he'fion 
af-fu'§ion 
^l-liL'fion 

C9-he'§ion 
C9l-lu'fi9n 



cro'jier 

C9n-clii'$ioii 

con-fii'fi9n 

con-tu'jion 

cor-ro'§ion 

de-lii'jioii 

dif-fu'§ion 



fu'§ion 

(-zb^n) 



hS'^iep 



e-va'§ion 

ex-clu'§ion 

ex-pl6'§ion 

il-lii'§ion 

in-fii'^ion 

in-trti'§ion 

|u-va'ffi9n 



fffier 



9b-trti'§i9a 



.sf. 



9C-ca' 91911 

per-su5'fi9n 

pro-fii'§ion 

pro-trtl'§ioii 

se-clu'§i9n 

suf-fu'fi9n 
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BncjUKC 2. When ft, haTing the tound of z, as in aznre, foU«ws a 
short accented vowel, it is united with this vowel in pronunciation, though 
separated in syllabication ; and this union Is indicated by a double accent. 

C9l-ll"§i9n de-rf"§ioii e-K"§ion pre-cX''§i9ii 

de-cfgi?'^ di-vf '5i9u in-cl"§i9n re-vX^jion 

8. 
clo'§ure en-clo'§ure lei'§ure trga§'ure 

C9m-p6'§ure e-ra'§ure mSa§'ure u'^u-g-l* 

dis-clo'§ure ex-po'jure plga§'ure u'§u-rer 
in-clj'ure fore-clo'§ure ro'fe-^-te u'fu-rj^* 

zi. 

bra'zier (.»h?r)t gla'zier (-ab^r) gra'zier (-zh^r) 

ti. 

tran-st"tion (txttn-sizh'vn) 

Exercises for Writing. — An dbrasien of the skin. The ad- 
hesion of two surfaces. The attraction of cohesion. A coUusion 
between mtnesses to tell a Msehood. A contusion^ or bruise. Cor^ 
rosion by the action of an acid. The insane man is under a ddusion, 
Effusion of blood. A crafty eviuion, A loud explosion. An tTifttr 
sion of tea. Beware of mtirusion upon the privacy of others. He 
disturbed the assembly by the obtrusion of improper subjects. The 
protrusion of a tusk. A sujffusion of color. A frightful collision. 
Exposed to derision. The elision of a letter. The surgeon made 
an iruiision through the flesh. He wrote with precisian. The 
revision of the press. The closure of the mouth. The erasure 
of a word. The foreclosure of a mortgage. Leisure for study. 
Business before pleasure, A roseate hue. A priceless treasure. 
The usual method. One who takes illegal interest is a usurer, A 
glazier repairs wmdows. A grazier of herds. A sudden iramiHon, 

* Bee Tke Sound ofr^aain TOU^ p. 69. 
t This word is also spelled brun9r. 
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Tkb Souxd cfrjfAMTK yov. This loimd, immediAtety after an aeotnt, 
is otherwise expressed by i before another vowel in an unaccented syllable. 



al'ien (ytn) 


c81Vier (-y^r) 


mtn'i9n(-y¥ii) rfiflF'i§iii (-yin) 


bftst'ion 


court'ier 


Tnairi9n scSH'ion 


bm'i^dj* 


ftl'i^ ' 


6n'i9n 


8cfill'i9ii 


bnVion 


fiist'i^n 


pm'i9ii 


spftn'iel 


brtU'i^nt 


hSiri^rd; 


pYn'i9n 


WU'i9ii 


bflll'ion 


lnd'i§in 


pSn'i^rd vSl'Ig-nt 


jChrlsfi^ (-y»n) 


mtll'ioa 


qugst'i9ii vlz'ier 


9rinerio-rate 


ci-vfl'i^ 


f»-mn'i^ 


ftny-n'iar 


o8irier-; 


7 


ine-d&l'li9n 


b|it-t81'i9n 


com-pfin'i9n 


9-pTn'i9n 


be-hav'i9r 


di-^&t'] 


L9n 


p^vfl'i9ii 


bfl'i§rrjr 


d9-inlii': 


i9n 


ple-be'i§iii 


brev'ifrry 


e-mBirient 


Plg'ivde? 


c^-lSst'ifl 


es-pfil'ier 


pflnc-ttl'ious 


ctl'i§rry 


e:f-hS.ust'i9n 


re-bgiri9ii 



Bemark. The vowel u, when long, at the beginning of words, has the 
sound of yu ; and when ii immediately follows an accented syllable, it often 
has the sound of yu slightly articulated. 



U'r^hnilS (yftO 



u'rim 



use 



use'ful 
u-jiirp' 



u-tn'irtjr 
u-to'pi-^a 



creature (-y^r) jtinct'ure (-y^r) pYct'ure c-yvr) stxiict'ure (-y»r) 
cttlt'ure Kct'ure pSst'ure siit'ure 



cttlt'ure 

feature 

flg'ure 

frSct^nre 

fut'ure 

^Sst'ure 



Kct'ure 

mYxt'ure 

molst'ure 

nat'ure 

niirt'ure 

« 

pAst'ore 



pSst'ure 

rSpfure 

rupt'ure 

scrtpt'ure 

scSlpt'ure 

stSt'ure 



siit'ure 

t8xt'ure 

tlnct'ure 

tort'ure 

vSnfure 

verd'ure 



« Wfth respect to the doubled eoasoosnt in this tad other worts of this list, ses 
ir#nb eontanitiif 8UmU LeUtn, p. 76. 
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rt&t'TO (-yv) rt&t^ute (.yttt) TM'ue (-yv) V^t'ue (-yv) 



llct'a-ate 

c8nt'u-ry 

de-bgnt'ure 

■ • 

d8c'u-m5nt 
Wu-c5te 
Sm'u-late 
fSb'u-lo&s 



gl8b'u-l|,r 

grSd'tt-91 

grSdVate 

grSn'u-li^r 

xnSn'u-scr¥pt 

mSn'u-mSnt 

• 

mut'u-^l 
n&t'u-r^l 



pSsl/urlate 
pSnct'u-^l 
rSg'u-late 
sSt'u-rate 

• 

sYn'u-ous 

st^in'^-Iate 

stJrSn'u-ofts 

• 

sSmpVa-ous 



t&Vu-late 

tort'u-ous 
trSm'u-loiis 
trtfu-rate 
finct^u-olis 

vSnt'u-rotts 

• 

virt'u-oiis 



^d-T8nt'u-rofci 
Sg'ri-ctilt-uro 
%in-Mg'u-oas 
^-ttc^orlate. 

ftu-rifc'u-lar 

c^rpWu-late 

co-Sg'a-late 

C9ii-sptc'u-oils 

con-tSmpt'u-ofis 



con4&i'u-oSs 

• • 

de-cld'u-ofis 

• • 

e-m81'u-mSnt 

• • 

e-^8nfu-al 

• • • 

ex-tgn'u-ate 

im-pSfu-o&i 

ha-byt'u-al 

• • • 

h^rbtfu-ate 
hor'ti'-c&lt-ure 



in-fttt'tt-ite 

in-^gn'u-otts 

in-sln'o-ate 

in-t8g'a-m8nt 

mSn-u-fSct'ure 

mSn-u-mls^sioa 

• • 

mSne-Urra'tion 
per-p6t/ar^ 
stSt'u-|rrjr 
tu-mfilt'u-o&s 



Exeteises for l^Mtin^. — An cdim, or foreigiier. Thd hasUan 
of a fort The game of JrilUards, A brUUani star. Qold in buUion. 
The life of a ChrisHan, A coUier, or digger of coals. The mamien 
of a cmirtier. A book full o(fu$t%cm. The habito of the JikiMEfi* 
The minion of a court A nmUion in a ^dndow. A pHUant or 
kind of saddle for a woman. Armed with a poniard, A fierce 
ruffian. A scaUion is a kind of cmion. A acuUtoih or kitchen 
servant The grand vuder of Turkey. To tpmdiorate is to make 
better. A baUaiion of soldiers. Good b^umor. A b&iixry duct 
Ciliary Teins. A coUiery, or coal-minew The digestion of food. 
EmoHieni airplications. An espalier^ 0t kttioe-work for trtes. 
A large medal, or tnedaUion, FUsbeian amusements. The Pleiadea, 
at the Sevwi Stan. JPmctiUws ocmdiiot A rtbdlion aflninrt a 
goyeroment 
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1%e plalQet JJremm. A useful inyentiQiL Tyrants umrp domfniQn. 
A XRopian scheme. A living creaiurt* Culiure of the intellect. 
Fmchtre of a limb. The juncture of one thing with another. The 
i$Mmrt of the young. A posture of defence. The art of seulptwre. 
A eutUre of the skull. Tincture of opium. The verdure at the 
fields. A beautiful staiue. A statute ol Congress. The value at 
health. Virtue leads to happiness. The actual is opposed to the 
ideal. What motives a4iuate him? Goods entitled to dd>eniture. 
Examples educate the young more than precepts. It is honoxaUe to 
emulaie the virtues of others. Where did he gra/duate f QramUar 
substances. The monument at Bunker HilL 

A petukmt disposition. A postulate, or assumed position. Sat- 
urate the i^Kx^ with water. Sinuous paths. Bewaxd to stimulate 
ambitioiL ' TalnUate the results. Titular dignities. TremuUms with 
emotion. A mortar to triturate minerals. Unctuous substances. 
An adventurous spirit. Ambiguous expressions. Articulate your 
words distinctly. Be assiduous in the pursuit of knowledge. Bur- 
goyne was ol^ged to capitidate. Deciduous trees. Men sometimes 
seek office for their own emolument. An estuary ^ or arm of the sea. 
What can extenuate his guilt? He is fond of horticulture. He al- 
lowed no temptations to infatuate him. An ingenuous disposition. 
Crafty men know how to ifuinuate what they dare not say directly. 
The manumission of a slave. An exhibition of statuary. A iumuU- 
uous rabble. 

Thb Sottnd of k) as nr kitft. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
c, q, ok, and gh. 

C. 

Bbmabk 1. The eonsonlmt c is sounded like k before a, o, and u^ 
and in some other ntoations^ as already explained m Section III. 



BBMiJkK 2. The consonant q, before the letter n, as already explained 
in Section III., is sounded like k ; and u, in this case, is sometimes sounded 
like W) and is sometimes silent. 

quad'rfrture qual'i-ty quarter-ly qutx-8t'ic 

(kwBd') (kw5I0 • (kwaK)* ^ (kwtk»-)* 

quad'ru-p8d quan'ti-ty qugr'u-lous quo-ta'ti9n 

(kwedf) * (kw5i/)* • (kw€i') (kW9-) 
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Rbmabx 3. When the comhinatioA ^n immediately follows an acoented 
ehort Towel, q, sounded as k, is joined with this yowel, and a, sounded as 
W, is joined to the next syllable. 

^n-'tiq'ui-t^Cfntik'w^) in-Iq'ui-ty (jn.ik'w?-) rSq^ai-ftte (i«k'w«-) 

fiq'ue-dtict Uq'uid eSq-ues-tra'tion 

^q'lii-paige Kq'ui-date , s6q'ues-tra-tor 

Sq'ui-tj ob-Kq'ui-tj^ u-Mq'ui-t^ 

' Kemabk 4. In some words, mostly deriyed from the French, the di- 
graph qii has the sound of k. 



cSn'quer (ksnf 'k«r) * 
C9-quStte' (kv-uto 
8t-i-qu8tte' (8t-?-k«to 
ex-chSq'uer (?ks-ch«k'fr) 
ISc'quer (ULk'^r) 
llq'uor (iik'»r) 



m^l^uer-ade' (mks-kfr-ado 
mos-quf to (mpc^a'ta) 
par'o-qa6t (pftrv^it) 
ptqu'§-nt (pik'jtnt) 

pi-qu5t' (P9:k€t0 

qugi-drllle' (k^-dm^) 



?fcn-tlque' (-t«k') 
bur-lgsque' (-i«sk') 
cri-tique' (-tac) 



jhoir (kwir) 



gro-tSsque' c-tok') ptque (p«k) 
mSsque (mssk) stSt-u-gsque' (-wf) 

o-paque' (-pako u-nique' (-nek'> 



€hSl-dee' 

$ha'8s 

jhSm'ist 

ChSl-da'ic 

• 

5ha-5t'ic 

fhSr'ac-ter 

fhSm'is-trjr 



fhlo'ride 
fhlo'rine 
fhlo'rate 



ch. 

jhord 
(hrome 

jhSl'er 
jho'r^ 
jho'rus 



fhlo'ro-form 

fhbl'er-Ic 
jChrtst'ian-Ize 



jhyle 
{hyme 

jhrJs'ten (kiis'sn)t 
jhr&t'mffl (tatf) 
jhrBn'ic 

fhro-mSt'ic 
fhrSn'i-cle (-ki) f 
$hr8n'i-cler 
. $hrysVHs 
jhrysVKte 



* 8ae The Sound ^ N»y aa m siir0, p. 75. 
t See Wordt cmnlUKmmg SOaa LeUen, p. 70. 
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fh^iybV%to 


fhi-i*g'r^ph^ 


{hc^rt^r^phy 


5h§rine'le-9ii 


jhi-r81'o-fy 


jfhrp-ndlVfe^ 


jhi-mSr'i-c|l 


jhl-r8p'g-dfet 


$hr(>-n8m'e-ter 


a^he (ik) 


scheme <iktag 


S^hd^ (tkdl) 


lUf^h^r (ingi^fr)* 


mSfh'lia pfcf^h^ «ifh85n^er 


drk$h'm^ 


ik'jhil Cfhe'sis etr^fh'iiTne 


^h'5 


Sr'fhis sfhSlV tr^fhee 




brSa-fhftis 


mS^h'^-Y^iu 


Sl'^he-my 


c&lfe-^h'^^nt 


e&tf^h^rine 


Sn'^r-jhy 


Sgh'i-nite 


Sfho-las'tic 


Sn'$h9-r6t<taj') * 


* e-jhfnus 


sSp'ul-jhrec-k^o'f' 


ar(h-an'|;el 


eu'jhlrrfst Cyt') 


se-p6l'5hr§,l 


ar'jhe-typa 


hgp'tfr-jhy 


st^-m^j^h'ic 


Sa/jhi-tSct 


lS$h^rj-m^ 


sjfn'jhr^noSs 


ar'jhi-trave 




C^(h'ni-G^ 


^na^h'r^nJjm 


mSL^hri-nff^Qu. 


mo-nar'glii-c^l 


cSt-e-jhu'meii 


lu^-{IiSn'i-C|^l 


pjrry^hi-^ 


cSjh'le-^ry 


mfi^h-frnl^'ci^ 


psy-jhfilVfyt 


hi'e-rar-jhy 


m&l'^-$h81-^ 


tf^-nSc'dQ-^^he 



hi'e-rargh mSii'9-6t2(£h pa'tri4u:£h PSn'tfrteufh 



gh. 



iSugh (18k) 



shSugh (abVk) 



• 8m Tto AmjuI qf Jrv, m M ff/2^0, p. 75. 
t 0M IFm^ cowetiwiif /BUmC Lctterv, p» If* 
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JSxereiies Ibr WritiBV* — The q^twdraburt of the drde. A 
^^(Mc scheme. The rules of egtdty. Liquidate the debt Per- 
seveiaiice is requisite to success. The nations of antiquity. The 
obliquity of die ecliptic The sequestration d property. She 
is a coquette. An exact observar of etiquette. The English exche^ 
quer. Lacquer ^ or varnish. The bite of a mosquito, A. paroquet^ 
or small parrot A piquant remaik. Piquet is a game at cards. 
They are going to dance a quadrUle, Antique furniture. A bur" 
Usque poem. Addison's critique upon Paradise Lost. A grotesque 
figure. A Tiurkish mosque. Do not entertain a pique against another. 
Statuesque repose. 'A unique character. 

A chasm in a rock. The chord of a musical instrument Chrome 
is one of the metals. Chyle is separated from chyme. The Chaldee 
language. The chloride of lime. Chlorine is one of the constitu- 
ents of common salt. The chlorcUe of potash. Choler, or anger. 
Choral symphonies. By what name will he christen the child ? A 
chronic disease. A Chaldaic idiom. A chaotic mass, A chUiad, 
or one thousand. A chimera of the Imagination. A choleric dispo* 
sition. The nations of Christendom, The chromatic scale. A faith- 
ful chronicler of events. The chrysalis of the silkworm. Chrysolite 
is a green mineraL Chalybeate waters ccmtain iron. The changing 
hues of the chaTneleon, A chimerical project His chirography is 
bad. The chiropodist removes cotdb from the fj^t The ehronom" 
eter is an exact timepiece. He is subject to the headache. A wild 
scheme, A good school. The drachma was a Grecian coin. 
Mechlin lace. OrehU and orchis are species of plants. The schesis^ 
or state of the body. Strychnine is a poisonous dri^. A trodkee 
is a poetic foot of one long and one short syllable. 

The alchemist tried to convert other metakinto gold. A state of 
anarchy^ An anchoretf or hermit An archetype, or model. A 
skilful architect. Bronchitis is an inflammation of the windpipe. 
An ill state of the body is called cachexy, , The echinite is a fossil 
echinus. The eueharistrOt the Lord's supper. The Saxon heptarchy. 
The lachrymal glands. A sepulchre of stone. Stomachic medi- 
cines. Synchronous events. It \^ould be an ana/ihronism to repre- 
sent Aristotle and Socrates as contemporaries. A catechumen^ or 
one yet in the rudiments of Christianity. A coMeary, or spiral tube. 
A gresX mechanician. Parochial limits. The study of psychology. 
Synecdoche is a figure of rhetoric Milton personifies chaos as ** the 
anarch old." A conch, or marine shell The Druids probably 
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elected the eromhch, A distich, or couplet. A lock, at lake. iSu- 
nrnch is used in 'tanning. The ruler of a sacred order is called a 
hierarchy A monostich, or single. verse. A book of the FenMeudL 
In Ireland a lake is called a lough. A shough, or shaggy dog. 



The Sound of ng, as in sing. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
n when it occurs before k or its equiyalent in a monosyllable, and when, 
being in any- syllable having a primary i« a secondary accent, except in the 
prefixes in, non, and mi, it precedes the sound of k or of g hard. 



bSnk 

bl^k 

bKnk 

brink 

cltok 

cUnk 

crSnk 

an'5h9r 

Sn'ger 

Sn'gle (-gi)* 

an'giy 

Sn'guish 

bS.n'quet 

bian'ket 

• 

btin'gle (-fi) 
cto'ker 
clSn'gor 
c5n'cord - 
cSn'course 



drSnk 

drink 

flani^ 

friLnk 

hftnk 

Ink 

jfink 



Knk 

l^x 

mink 

m&nk 

pink 

pl&nk 

prSnk 



prink 

sh^k 

shrink 

shrunk 

sink 

sUnk 

sphinx 



s&nk 

tSnk 

thSnk 

think 

tr&nk 

wink 

zinc 



cbn'gress 

cSn'qu&t 

cSn'quer 

dSn'gle (-gi) 

dis-tlnct' 

fin'ger 

ffinc'ti9n 

ffin'gus 

gSn'grene . 

h&n'ker 

• 

hun'ger 
jan'gle (-gi) 



jln'gle (.gi) 

lan'gu^^e 

1^'guid 

Ifin'guish 

Un'ger 

lln'gaist 

mJtn'gle (gi) 

mln'gle (gi) 

mftn'grel 

m6n'key 

rftn'kle (ki) 

sS.n'guine 



sln'gle (.gi) 
spJtn'gle (-gi) 
sprln'kle (W) 
strSn'gle (-gi)j 
tftn'gle (-gi) 
tln'gle (-gi) 
tln'ker 

• 

trSn'quil 
trlnTcet 
twln'kle (-ki) 
vSn'quish 
wrln'klecring'ki)! 



Sn'gu-l9,r dis-tln'guish ex-tln'guish sln'gu-l^r 

de-lln'quent e-18n'gate re-lln'qiush trtin'calred 

* For words analogous to those in this list which terminate in a silent M final, 
see Worda eowUuning StZent Letters, p. 76. 
t See Werie conUriniMg SOent Letters, p. 76. 
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Rbxasx. Most deriTatiTes from ivords ending in ng, as tU^f-ett 
hnng-er^ &c., take the additional syUable without any change in its 
sound ; bat the following are exceptionsi being pronounced as if the n of 
the digraph ng were changed into ng, and the g transferred to the suffix. 



Kn'ger (Wag'^r) strSn'ger youn'ger 

ten'gest strSn'gest yoto'gest 



dlph-thSn'g^l (dip-) * triph-th8n'g9.1 (trip-) 

Exercises for Writing* — A hank of saad. A hlinky or glimpse. 
The clank of chains. The fiank, or side. A Jumk of thread. A 
Chinese junk. Sharp-sighted as a lynx» The &ir of a mink, A 
foolish |?ran^. Do not prink so much. The shank of an anchor. 
The thieves slink away. The spMnx of Egypt A tank for water. 
Zinc is a metaL Restrain ang^r, A sumptaous banquet. The un- 
fildlful bungle at their work. The clangor of trumpets. Conquer your 
passions* The function of the stomach. K fungus, or mushroom. 
Gangrene, or mortification. The jangle of instruments out of tune. 
A languid manner. A profound linguist, A mongrel, goose. A 
sanguine temperament. An angular outline. Do not be a ddin- 
qtteni. Itelinquish the claim. A truncated pyramid. This Hne is 
Umger than that He is the youngest Gi the brothers. A diph- 
thongal sound. 



VL Words oontsinixig silent lettersu 
!• Silent voweb* 

m 

.Remark X. The yowel e is the only one that is silent -as a final letter, 
and, in this situation, it is always silent except in a few words from the Greek 
and Latin, as in apostrophe, catastrophe, epitome, recipe, simile, &c. 

1, Silent e final. 

Kemark 2. The effect of a silent e final in lengthening the preceding 
vowel, and in giving to c the sound of n, and to g the sound of j, has heen 
already shown.f The same vowel is silent, also, at the end of many words 
in which no similar effect is apparent 

* See Wordt eontMitmg SOent letUrs, f Bee pp. 96, », <X>. 
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are 


ciirve 


horse 


nfirse 


flJevo 


Sxe 


dSnse 


hofise 


parse 


s81ve 


bSde 


d6ve 


iSpSQ - 


p&ufie 


spoilffe 


carve 


Slse 


live 


polfe 


starve 


cfto^e 


f&lne 


ld$e 


prOye 


swerve 


chYnse 


Jive 


loilse 


ptilse 


tSnse 


ch88§e 


glive 


16ve 


piirse 


terse 


cUu;e 


^gSne 


mofise 


rinse 


twelve 


cime 


gddse 


mdve 


rou^e 


vfilve 


c5pse 


grofise 


nerve 


8&uce 


verse 


corpse 


hearse 


nolfo 


sSnse 


were 


ciirse* 


helve 


nddse 


8h6ve 


worse (wttM) 


^b6ve' 


. con-dSnse' 


In^rse' 


in-verge' 

• 


re-paise' 


^b-jSlve' 


con-verse' 


ex-pgnse' 


nSn'sSnse 


re-§erve' 


ad'verse 


de-jerve' 


fpr-glve' 


8b-ferve' 


re-jSlve' 


ap-pr8ve' 


dij-biirse' 


im-mgnse' 

• 


per-verse' 


re-spSnso' 


^rou?e' 


dis-pSnse' 


im-merse' 

• 


pre-pSnse' 


re-verse' 


^perse' 


dis-perse' 


im-prSve' 


pre-§erve' 


sub-serve' 

• 


^rverse' 


dij-jSlve' 


Im'pnlse 


re-hearse' 


trftns-verse' 


carroflfe' 


di'verse 

• 


Tn'cSnse 


re-l&pse' 


trSVerse 


col-l&pse' 


e-clYpse' 


.in-tSnse' 


re-morse' 





Exercises fbr Writing* — Are you ready to fit the helve into 
the axeS He bade me make no noise. Sailors chinse the seams 
of a deck with oakmn. A copse is a grove of small trees. Lead is 
very dense. The wings d n dove. A false statement A kid 
glove. The lapse of time. The optic nerve. Can yim poise a rod 
on the tip oi your finger f Binse the bottle. Bauce gives relish to 
food. Will you shove the sled, or ^rill you pull it ? A siefoe to sep- 
arate bran firom floiur. Do not swerve from the truth. A terse style. 
The valve of a pump. How does ver^ difo from prose ? 

* WliMi j; ig silent in mme word* after a wb.i a liquid, it iprerenli a from taklais 
the somid of s, as will be leen by comparing c«r; with carve, dm^ with dtnf^ 
efif with elM, U1i§ with feiut. 

7* 
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Be abof^ duspicion. , What can absolve one from such guilt P Adr' 
verse circumstances. Hen were found base enough to asperjse the 
character of Washington. The collapse of a hollow . vessel by ex- 
ternal pressure. A pump to coTidense air. He* was appointed to 
disburse the funds. The mayor ordered the rioters to disperse. 
Birds of diverse colors. To indorse a note is to write one's name on 
the back of it The ea^ense of trayelling. Imm&se it in water. A 
sudden impulse. Fragrant incense, A perverse disposition. Malice 
prepense, A relapse into former illness. A stranger fears no re- 
pulse from the door of a true gentleman. Reserve a store for the 
future. A reverse of fortune. Endeavor to subserve the interests 
of others. Ships iraicearse the ocean. 

Kemabx 3. "With respeet to unaccented syllables, the rule by which a 
■flent e final after a single consonant lengthens the preceding vowel some^ 
times applies; but firequently the latter has a short sound more or less 
distinct. The elasses of words terminating respectiTely in ile, iue, ite, 
and i¥e will exemplify these two cases. 



Wordt 


termtnaiing in ile. 




e'dlle SxHe 


gga'tne 


pgn'tile 


cSm'o-nule 


e-81'i-pile 


rSc'on-cile 


a^ile fa^'ile 
d8§'ile fe'brile 
dfic'tUe fer'tiie 


fu'tjie 
hSs'tfle 


mfs'^le 

• 

rSp'tile 
sfib'tile 



bi&^gx'tjle ju've-nfle pu'er-tle vbl'a-tfle 

oon-trSc'tile mer'can-tfle pro-jgc'tile ver's^rtile 



Words terminating in ine. 



ai'm^n-dlne 

fis^i-nine 

brtfg'911-tTne 

cSlVi3Qine 



cSn'n^bine 

cSl'^n-dine 

c81'um-bine 

crys'tal-llne 

8gl|ji-tme 



iSg'^rtine 

le'o-nme 

miis'c^Hiine 

inSt'9.1-line 

por'cu-pme. 



s&t'ur-nme 

s&c'^h^rrme 

ser'pen-tme 

tiir'pen-tine 

vSl'en-tine 
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7d 



Sd-^rinSn'tine 
Sm-e-th^s'tine 

c8r'9l4Iiie 
dJs'ei-pltne 
de-ter'mine 
d5c' trine 



Sc'o-nite 

• 

Sn'^hfHrlte 
ap'pe-tite 
au'^Tte t 

Sp'po-^tte 

com-pS§'ite 

dgf'i-ntte 



Sc'tive 

• 

cXp'tive 
da'tive 

arbu'sive 

• • 

ad-he'sive 

• • 

M'jec-ttve 
at-t6n'tive 

• • 

at-trSc'tive 

• • 

co-he'sive 
cor-ro'sive 

• • 

cu'ra-tive 



^-e-ph&n'tme 
gn'^ine 
e^-Sm'ine 
f&m'ine 

« 

fSm'i-nlne 
flu'o-rlne* 
^glVttne 



^Sn'u-Yiie 
im-S^ine 
il-lu'mine 

in-t&'tiue 

• • 

ro-dlue * 

jgs's^rmlne 

Itb'er-tlue 



mSd'i-cIiie 

mSs^cu-Une 

ngc't^rfne 

p^lVtli^^ 
prl^s'tine 
rftp'me 
vtQ'pine 



WortU UrmimaUnff in ite. 

bgd'lam-ite gx'pe-dite sSfel-lite 

Car'ine-lite h6t'er-o-cKte steatite f 

jhrys'o-lite f pSr'flrSite the-5d'o-Kte 

cSn'trite r6<5'9n-dite trfp'^r-tite 



gx'qui-ffte 

faVor-tte 

graii'ite 



hyp'o-crfte per'qui-fJte 
tn'fi-ntte rCs'pite 
8p'p9-flte r8q'ui-f?te 



Words terminatinff in iTe. 

fSs'tive mfe'sive 

fiir'tive mts'sive 

mo'tive na'tive 



de-c7sive 

• • 

de-f6c'tivo 

• • 

e-va'sive 

ex-clu'sive 

Sx'ple-ttve 

ex-plo^sivo 

ex-t6n'sive 

fu'^i-ttve 



^gn'j-tfve 
in-clu'sive 

• • 

in-vSc'tive 

• • 

lu'cra-ttve 
ngg'akttve 
nftr'rartTve 
ob-trti'sive 

• 

of-fSn'sive 



81'ive 

« 

pfts'sive 
pSn'sivo 

per-siia'sive 

p5f'i-ttve 

pro-dfic'tive 

pro^res'sive 

rSl'a-ttve 

re-pul'sive 

sub-junc'tive 

suc-cSs'sive 



* Tn a class of cliemieal words terminating in ine, the / is short, 
t In names of minerals ending in its, tlie /is long. 



^ 
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Exerdieft fov Wiitiiftg* -^Tbe Mli^t in aadent Borne snpep- 
inteoded the public buildings. An exile frotn one's country. (?e9»- 
^t'/tf, or pagan nations. A pentile is a tile to coyer the slope of a 
loofl The eolipile wae used to show the ehstic force of stcott. A 
docile animaL A ductile metaL Febrile symptoms. FtUiie eibite. 
Missile vreapcms. A subtile ether. Bissextile, ot leap year. Jtfer- 
ca7t^i7e pursiBts. A vofaiiYe essence. Ferta^iZc talents. Mmandiuc 
is a kind of ruby. A briganiine^ or siaall brig. Columbine and 
^celandine are plants. Calamine is carbonate of zinc. That which 
pertains to hemp is termed carmahine. A saturnine^ or mekncfaoly 
tempesament. A Rfrpentine path. An a^knmtuiitie substance. 
Coralline rocks. Of elephantine bulk. Qelatine is an animal 
substance. The heroine of a story. Intestine dissensions. Iodine 
is obtained from kelp. The jessamine is a fragrant flower* The 
fl^cifanne resembles the peach. Of a mtpine nature. 

Aeemie is a poisonous herb. A bedlamiiei or madman. A Cor- 
vielitet or mendicant friar. Try to expedite the business. A plant 
that grows on another is called a parasite. A tripartite treaty. 
Composite plants. An exquisite painting. A base hypocrite* Any 
compensation obtained from an office besides the salary is called a 
perquisite, A respite froni labor. Virtue is requisite to happaiess. 
An active fife. Festive scenes. Furtive glances. A missive, or 
letter. The dive k the emblem of peace. Of & pensive disposition. 
Abusive language. Adhesive sdbstances* A cohesive force. Nitrio 
acid is corrosive. An evasive answer. Ounpowder Is exphsitie. 
He was too much giTen to inoedive. A persuasive tone. 

Bemaisk 4. The Towel c is szlcnt in a final syllable after the comhihed 
eonsonaitts U, d,. fll» fl, gl, kl, pi, «, rf, tar, cr. t*^ chr, and Ir. 

Words ierminatinp in lile. 



i'ble 


feeT^le 


qutbTble 


stiim'ble 


ftm'ble 


fdfble 


rab'ble 


ta'ble 


bI'Me 


gamble 


rSniT>Ie 


thiinT)le 


brSm'ble 


h8b'bl© 


sa'ble 


trgb'le 


bub'ble 


jumT^le 


scr^m'ble 


trSm'blo 


ca'ble 


inarT)le 


scrlbTble 


trouble 


do&ble 

* • 


no1:>Ie 


stable 


tnm'ble 


tsnjAe^ 


pgbT)le 


stab'ble 


wYm'ble 
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cS'p^rble 
cSl'p^rble 
Ctt'rfrblQ 
da'rf-ble 

fo-cofinf^rble 
8in'i-c%-ble 
Sp'pli-c^le 
^cim'fprir^rble 
crSd'ii-arblo 

crSd'i-ble 

• 

crft'ci-ble 
gd'i-ble 

• 

ao-c8s'si-ble 

• • 

ad-mfe'si-ble 

com-p£fi*ble 

con-du'ci-ble 

c5r'ri-^i-ble 

d^triicfi-ble 



l&udVble 
IT^ble 
znu't^rble 
pU'pirble 

dfis'pi-cirble 

8n'vi-a^Jt)le 

Sq'ui-t^rble 

8x'plirC9rble 

hSe'pi-t^rble 

faiTi-ble 

• 

fea'$i-blo 
fl€x'i4)le 
fu'§i-blo 

di-^gst'i-ble 

di^-cern'i-ble 

di-vt§'i-ble 

glVfei-ble 

e?-h&ust'i-ble 

ex-pr6s'si-ble 



pX]<9rble 

payVble 

pliVblo 

portable 

prBb^^rbla 



sfl'l^ble 
tiach'^rble 

trSct'^rble 



mlf 'er-9rble rSp^u-tfrble 
nfty^i-g^rble rgv'p-cfrble 
ptt'i-^rble va'ri-^rble 
prSc'ti-c^rble vg^'e-t|rble 
r^markVble vSn'^r-^ble 



hSr'rj-ble 
Ig^i-ble 
pl&u'§i-ble 
p8s'fii-ble 

im-prgs'si-ble 

in-dSl'i-ble 

in*6Sn'si-ble 

• • 

in-vfo'ci-ble 

• • 

I-rSs'ci-ble 
p^r-cSp'ti-ble 



riff'irble 
sSn'si-ble 
tKr'ri-ble 
vlj'i-ble 

re-du'ci-ble 

re-frto'^i-blo 

re-§fet'i-ble 

re-spSn'si-ble 

re-ver'si-ble 

sus-c8p'ti-ble 



cir'cle 
ar'ti-cle 

cSn'ti-cle 

car'bun-cle 

con-vgn'ti-ole 



Words terminating m €le» 

cy'cle trea'cle 



cu'ti-cle 

fhr^n'hcle 

I'ci-cle 



Sb'starcle 

Br'^rcle 

par'ti-cle 

pYn'nircle 

re-cSp't%-de 



fin'cle 

spgc't^rcle 

t&b'er-nQrcle 

tu'ber-cle 

• 

ve'hi-cle 
vSn'tri-cle 



Exercises for Writing* — The hone will either aftible or trot 
A bramble, or prickly ahrub. Be not too ready to censure ^be foible 
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of another. The gabU of a hoiue. KjwmbU^ or confused mixtm^ 
An eraaiye quMile. An eager scramble. Restiain anger if you 
would avoid trouble. A wimble to bore with. Arable land. The 
recdver of stolen goods is as culpable as the thief. A laudable 
underta]dng. The winds and the clouds are mutable, A palpable 
mistake. The sapling U pliable. A teachable disposition. A trad^ 
able temper. An accountable being. Charitable donations. A 
credxtdMe achievement hn equitahle settlement Mospitable en- 
tertainment A navigable river. The b^;gar is a pitiable object 
Such conduct is not rqmtable. The decrees of a despot are reva- 
cable at pleasure. The temperature of the air is variable. A rewer- 
dble man. 

A cre(2i^e witness. ^iiW^ roots. M«i are /oZKWe. A, feasible 
project Lead is easily fusible. Legible writing. A plausible 
story. Bisihle muscles. A visible object The top of the 
motmtain is not accessible. The evidence is not admissible. Asbes- 
tos is not destructible by fire. Digestible food. An eligible situation. 
Indelible mk. An irascible temper. The rays of light are refrangi- 
hie. A responsible agent The book is susceptible of improvement 
The radius of a circle, A cyde of years. Treacle is another 
name for molasses. The definite article. An auricle of the heart 
A canticle, or song. The carbuncle is a beautiful gem. A eonvenr 
HcUf a term fcnmerly applied to a meeting of dissenters ia England. 
The cutidef or outer skin. A manade, or fetter. The pinnace of a 
temple. A tabemacUf or tent The right ventricle of the heart 

Kem ABK 5. When the termination cle follows 8, its initial letter c takes 
the sound of that consonant, as in the words ar'b&s^k (iir'b&B-sI), e&r'pAs" 
cle (kbr'pilcKtl), m&s'cle (mfis'sl). 

Words termitiating in die. 

ad'dle fid'dle la'dle sSd'dle 

bSa'dle f^n'dle mgd'dle sptn'dle 

brrdle han'dle • mM'dle str&d'dle 

bWdle hud'dle pM'dle trSad'le 

can'dle hiir'dle pSd'dle triin'dle 

cra'dle I'dle pfid'dle wad'dle(w»d') 

dwtn'dle ktn'dle rW'dle whee'dle 
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Ward* tcrmUuOmg in lie. 




bSf'fle 


rTfle shaf'fle 


trffle 


Tniif'fle 


r&f'fle snSf'fle 


trdf'fle 


raffle 


sctiTfle BtrflQ 

Ward* temdnoHng in gle. 


whiffle 


bea'gle 


ea'gle Ug'gle 


smfig'gle 


bSg'gle 


gar'gle jttg'gle 


strSg'gle 


bu'gle 


g^g'gle jiig'gle 


striig'gle 


diu'gle 


gui/jgle shln'gle 

Word* terminating in kle. 


wrig'gle 


SnUe 


cr^c'kle sh^c'kle 


s&c'kle 


btic'klft 


ftc'kle s&'kle 


tSc'kle . 


cac'klo 


frSc'kle sparTfle 


tiCc'kle 


chficTcle, 


pfc'kle spgc'kle 


trtc'kle 


cSc'kle 


prfc'kle sprfn'kle 

Word* temdnahng in pie. 


trfic'kle 


Sm'pie 


crum'ple rftm'ple 


stee'ple 


Sp'ple 


grSp'ple sttm'ple 


stSp'ple 


cofip'le 


pYin'ple scrft'ple 


tSm'ple 


crtp'ple 


piii/ple sYiu'ple 


tram'ple 


dtm'ple 


rip'ple sta'ple 


triple 


dis-ci'ple 


e^4m'ple prin'ci-jde quad'rfl-ple(kwM') 




Word* terminaiUng in tie. 




bSt'tle 


pn'tle prat'tiie 


star't^e 


bee'tle 


kgt'tle rat'tle 


m'ile 


bSt'tle 


Ut'tle scat' tie 


trtie 


brtt'de 


mftn'tle sSt'tle 


tit'tle 


cSt'tle 


myr'de shiit'tle 


tiir'tle 


cut'flQ 


Ugt'tle - i?pa'tle 


wMftle 
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Words ienninatmg in tUi 

dSz^zIe Mz'zle g&j^zle nSz'zJe 

Artt'zle grtz'zle muz'zle p&^'zle 

Exercises lor WiitiBfr* — A muscle of the arm. Addle brains. 
The headU of a court. Any animal will dmnHk if deprived of food. 
Parents fondle their children. A hurdle, or crate. Bo not meddle 
m the business of others. Can you solve the riddle ? The treadle 
of a lathe. The boys trundle the hoop. Ducks waddle. Bogueft 
wheeMv the unwary. Misfortunes baffle his efftwts. It k custom- 
ary at military funerals to muffle the drums. A raffle is a kind of 
lottery. A snaffle k a bridle which crosses the nose. The truffle is 
a vegetable production used in cocdiery. The winds whiffle from every 
quarter. The beagle is a small hound. Do not boggle when any 
thing is to be done. A gargle for the throat Hear Ihe water gur* 
gle. The miser will hig^ in making a bazgam. A juggle^ or trick 
of legerdtioaain. 

Eds wriggle in the water. Geese and hcsns c€tiMe. The eoMeiA 
a small shell-fish. ApricMe, or thorn. Chains to shackle the limbs. 
A tackUf or pulley. Do not irticMe, or be servile for the sake of 
&vors. Ample room. A poor cripple. Do not crumple the 
paper. A ripple on the lake. A rumpU, or Wrinkle. The stopple 
of 4 Jug. Plato was a disciple of Socrates. A man of prifnd- 
ple. The batHe of Waterloo. The cuMlet or cuttle-fish, is a mol-^ 
luscous animaL A twig of myrtle. The prattle of children. A 
weaver's shuttle. Wise men do not tattle. The sun's rays dazzle 
the eyes. Do not frizzle your hair. Muzzle the dog. 

Words terminating in lure, ere, gre, chre, tre, and vre^ 

EbscaAk 6. When a silent e foIk>wi f in a final syUahle, this syUahle is 
pronounced as if the r followed the e. 

a'cre (-kyr) lu'cre (-k^o mi'tre c-t^r) o'jhre (-k^r) 

b&Hre (t^o lus'tre c-t^r) ni'tre (-t?r) saHbre (-n^r) 

cgn'tre (t^o me'tre (t^o o'gre (-g»t) scSp'tre (-t^i^ 

^fi'bre (b^o spgc'tre (t^ij 

mSs'sfrcre sSp'ul-ghre sSlirfS'tre theVtre 

m%-noeti'vre 
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8. Thb yofWBi. 6 nLBNT bbfokx 4. 

KKMAKg 7. Tlie Towd e is gencraUy silent before d in tiie final 9fUM€ 
of tiie imperfect teneeandin the pMt piurticipk oC • Terb, except when thki 
syllable is preceded by 4 or t.* * 



chan^d 
frSmed 

bfif'fled 

criim^led 

dSz'zled 



praised 
pleaded 

grSp'pIed 

haa'dled 

klu'dled 



sSlved 
sp^ed 

rSn'kled 

sSt'tled 

strug'gled 



Bh&red 
stored 

trSm'pled. 
trSm'bled 
trrfled 



S. Thb Toyrxh e silbkt befobb I. 

TtmtAwm g. The Towel e befiife 1 in an unaccented final syllable gener- 
ally has an indistinct short sound, but in the following words it is entirely 
suppressed. 



drtv'el 
grBv'el 
ha'zel 


min'tel 
riv'el 


shSk'el 
Bhftv'el 
dirlv'el 


finlVel 
BwVel 

wea'gel 

» 


• 


4. Tn TewBi. • Mumt mnott n* 




B«lfABX9. 

words.f 


The wvrel • is sQent in Iht letmlbatio] 


a en of many 


bra'zen 
biir'den 


cho'jen 
cra'ven 


d*2'en 
dr&nk'en 


e'ven 
fro'zen 


glftd'den 
goVden 
hap'pen 
har'den 


ha'ven 
hea'then 
hSav'en 
Md'den 


leSd'en 
iSav'en 
Igs'sen 
mSd'den 


o'pen 
ri'pen 
s&d'den 

ft 

sSv'en 



* In the words Mtvti, Uesaedi ewrMil, learned^ picked, and wingmt, the vowel s is 
■npp ro s oe d when the worda are used as vertw or participleB, and it is sounded when 
they an used as adjectlyes ; as, He was much hdwed) A Mov'td son. 

t The pupil must be careful to sound the b in the final syllable of the following 
words: Oe'ffffH cHU^^Mj UUek'fH, Utt'tfH, sUlr'ffii, isff ffii, yOt'tfH, pUU^fn, tl^fn, 

^ 8 
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sha'ken 


sweet'en 


wS'ken 


wood'en (w<wo 


short'en 


to'ken 


war'den 


wo'ven 


straifen 


trSd'den 


wi'deii 


writ'tea 



'6, Thb towel e silent befo&b.s. 

Rexabk 10. The vowel e is gilent before a in the plural of noansy and 
in the third person singular (present tense) of Terbs, when it follows any 
consonant, except e, g soft, a, and x> or any digraph except ch (as ia 
isAi<fvA)and«h.* See Section XL, Rule 14, p. 143. 

a<;hes batbe; chide; mates safes 

babe; cane; dale; name; shi,re; 

bakes cave; grapes robe; votes 

^-here;' de-clincff' f e'male; pre-scribe;' 

Cfis-cade;' en-grave;' Jn-wreathe;' re-;ume;' 
C9m-pletes' ^s-capes' mis-takes' vouch-safes' 

d. The yowbIi i mliuit befobb 1 and bbfoeb n. 

e'vil wee'vil bS'sin co)i;'in rai';ia 

7« The toweii shjent befosb n. 

ha'con crbn'fon miif toa rea'^oa 

bea'coa d&m';oa paj/doa rSck'oa 

bSck'oa dea'coa par'soii sea';oa 

bla'zoa glut'ton per'soa trea';oa 

but' ton igs'soa poi';on w6ap'on 

cSt'toB. ma'son pry;'oa 

em-bla'zon b6n'i-;oa gftr'ri-soa 

8. Thb diphthong ne silent afteb q and aitbb g, 

an-tique' (-t€ko ob-lfque' (-leko 

gro-tSsque' (-tsak') u-nlque' (-neko 

* A few words derived from the Greek or Latin, in which final s is sounded ia 
the lingular, as apostropkey epitome^ ndpa^ retain the sound of £ in the pinnl. 
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br^ue 
fugue 



league 
plague 



rogue 
tingue 



vague 
vogue 



cBlTeague ffrtfgue' 
SdSgue 



hjrrangue' in-trfgue' 

pr94:ogue' 



SpVlSgue dScV^Sgu® diVl^^d pSd'^rgSgue 
c&tVlS^o dSmVgSgue Sp'i-lSgu^ sjhi'f^dgue 

« 

Exercises Ibr Writtnf . — An acre of land. JBUtre ib a faroum 
pigment. Imcre is unworthy gain. The meire oi a poem. A 
bishop's mt^re. NUre, or saltpetre. The ogre is an imaginary 
monster of the East. Ochre is oxide of iron mixed -with earth. 
The sceptre of a king. A frightful spectre, A cruel massacre, A 
sepult^e for the dead. The scenery of a theatre. The wind has 
changed. The problem is Mved. His efforts are hc0ed. The 
fire is kindled. Anger ranJded in his breast He trifled away his 
time. Infants drivel. The ousel is a water-fowi The sTiekd was 
a' Jewish coin. Age wiU shrivel the skin. A ring, or a link of a 
chain turning upon a staple, is called a swivd, A brazen face, A 
craven, or coward. A haven, or haifoor. The joys of heaven. 
Leaven for bread. A token of friendship. The wcaxlen of a pnsrni. 
He has written a book. 

LaUen is ircm plate covered with tin. The patten was a kind of 
shoe. A sloven in dress. A bunch of grapes, A list of proper 
names. Shares in a bank. A minority of the votes. Mistakes in 
spelfing. EvU passions. The toeevU is injurious to grain. A raisin 
is a dried grape. A beacon to warn of danger. The color of crimson. 
The damson plum. A short lesson. Beg his pardon, Soemtes 
was doomed to drink the poison of hemlock. The man died in 
prison. How do you reckon interest P A dangerous weapon. De- 
vices to emblazon shields. A garrison of troops. The brogtie of a 
foreigner. A fugue ih music. The tongue of a belL Vague dreams. 
What kind of a hat is most in vogue f A colleague, or associate. 
An eclogue, or pastoral poem. A long harangue, A vile intrigue. 
The king will prorogue parliament An apologue, or fiible. The 
decalogue, or the ten commandments. A demagogue is the leader 
of a political fection. The epilogue of a play. A Jewish synagogue^ 
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3, SikfU consancmU. 

RsnAXK. 1. When two consonantB, xepresenting fhe fame Mnnd, ar» 
oomUned at the end ef a wordt one of them must neoesaari^ be aileBtb 
The oonaonahta c and k are thus eombined in some ivorda, and in others 
t, I, «nd t> ^«ft final, are doubled. 





Wotdt mMng <i» idc. 




bSck 


d&ck 


nSck 


sfok 


bl&ck 


flSck 


p&sk 


spSck 


blSck 


kick 


quiiek 


s^r&ck 


brtck 


ISck 


rack 


tilck 


chSck 


mSck 


sSck 


trick 

• 


^tSck' 


c&'s^ck 


lii^m'ldGk 


pea'cSck 


bftn'o^dc 


hfid'd^ck 


hfl'lpck 


p81'l9ck 


bftr'rack 


h&m'm9dc 


mSt/tock 


i^'sKck 


bflngck 


hSB'89ck 


pSd'd9ck 

• 


shSm'r^ 




Wolrdt 


tn^ng in it. 




bl&ST 


drftff 


pfiff 


vUff 


bftff 


grflff 


sc8ff 


stiff 


cttflF 


m&ff 


sHff 


stttf 


cfiflF 


8ff 


sn&ff 


stflff 


bai'liff 

• 


mts'tiff 

• 


plain'tiff 


shSr'jff 


CSi'tiff 

• 


mWriff 


p8n'tiff 


tfa'iff 

• 




Words 


eiMitginiL 




b811 


f&U 


lull 


sh&Il 


bm 


mil 


mni 


stm 


ciill 


^ni 


null 


tsll 


dm 


gau 


p&ll 


toll 


dwgU 


hni 


qum 


Wfill ' 


m 


km 


rill 


wm 



troass coixfAXsam eaxtn tBtretas. 
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hSim 


• crSss 


htS8 


]!ki8c» 


Dntes 


drSss 


kYss 


piss 


chSsd 


gl^ 


14ss 


prSss 


dfes 


grisd 


miss 


t»8S 


9,d-dr8ss' 


di-gress' 


for'tress 

m 


prin'€9«« 


asHsSss' 


djs-ctiss' 


glM'n^s 


prSg'ess 


blame'Iess 

• 


di§-mtss' 


gSd'dess 


pro-fSss' 


cSr'cass 


dis-trSss' 

• 


hIJr'ass 


prow'^ss 


cft-rSss'' 


duch'ess 

• 


hardness 


suc-cSss' 

m 


c6n/pass 


e'gress 


in'gress 


sup-prSss' 


con-fSss' 

• 


em-b8ss' 


mo-rSss' 


tr6s'p§,ss 


eut'I^s 


Sm'pres9 


Hk^t'tress 


wind'l^s 


cy'press 


ex-cSsfi' 


po§-§Sss' 


wit'ness 

• 



Exercises in Wtitmgm -^ Tke had^ oi tiie gntte Ib £ned iritb 
hrick, A |>ac^ of bounds. A firame for hay is called a rack, A 
tack, or small nalL A hannoek is a cake made of hmiky meaL A 
harrach for soldiets. The garment ymttk by priests under ^e surj^e 
is caBed a cassocks A sailor's hammock, A mat to kneel upon 
is called a koMOck. A maU^ckfOt |Bckaxe« A pcMock, or small 
enclosure. The poUock is a salt-water fuh. The shamraekf or 
three-leaved grass^ is the emblem of Ireland. A high hluff, A cl\ff^ 
IS a steep rock. Draff y or reftise. GVt(^ manners. Simffk pnlrer- 
ized tobacca A whiff of wind A bailiff in England is appointed 
by a sheriff, A caitiffs or knave. The midriffs or diaphragm. The 
plaintiff in a lawsuit. A ittriffoi duties* 

A man of pleasing adikr$3S, Parents emress their children^ The 
mariner's compass. The cypress is the emblem of momrmng. Do 
not digress from the main points when you discuss a subject. To 
emboss is to ornament with raised work. A strong fortrtas. A 
moretsst or bog. A maitre*s to sleep on. The prowess of a hero. 
A ship's tDhtcUas^ 



Bbmabk 2. When two (Hmsoiiants, which do not easily coalsMa is 
s<nmd» ai6 combined, one is usually suppressed in pronunciation. 

8* 
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B Hlmi in ih§ eombmoHfim bd» bt, ami Mb. 

frdSll'imu sti&'tle (iftvu) dfimfr nfimfr 

dS6t clim6 jfimb plfimfr 

dod&t comb Umb tdmi 

re-do^t' crfimfr Vlnxb thiimA 

EsMABX 3. The letter bmuft be foonded in tiie worda rAom6 (rttmb) and 
C tt20ti^ in the combinaHofu ct, ex, and sc 

in-dict' scene sci-St'ic sclm'i-t^r 

vfct'ual^ (vit'Uas) scen'er-Y sci-St'i^c^ sc7o-lXst 

czar scSnt scfence scls'sel 

ai/sc&s ecgp'tre sci-en-tff'ic sclj'forf 

So-qui-gscc' c5-9rlSsce' dSl-i-quSscc' gf-fer-v6scc' 
8f-flo-r&ce' ph8&-pho-rSsce' 

D nlmi in tke eornHnoHona nd« dn, and dt. 

hftacf'ker-cUef (iMUig'kfc-ciiio sOidtlxdldr^T 

G j»20n< »fi <Ae eombinaiion» gn ofui gnu 

deigoi (dsn) ^Ssh ^eiss reign (isn) 

feign (fsn) gn&t g*uome s^n 

g*narl gn&w g*!!!! phl^gTxi 

^r-raign' cSm-paigii' f Br'ajgn (fftfiii) op-piig'n' 

as-B^n' con-d^n' g-no'mon re-§lg*n' 

Ss-sjgTi-ee' C9n-sTgTi' im-pugTi' df ^rphrJ^gin 

be-nig^n' Sn'slg*^ mgrllg-ii' pSr'^rdtgTn 

H silent in the combinationt gh, ph, rh, and th. 

^rgMs^;' biirgA'er gAer'kiiL gAost'ly 

BstA'm^ ghi&iflj ghost hSm'9r-rA^ge 
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YsWmus 

• 


rAefHii 


rAi-n8§'e-r5s. 


rAyme 


nSp/^'tb^ 


rAgt'o-ric 

• • 


rA6mb 


rAtl'barb 


rAftp'so-djr 


rAeti'm^ff§m 


rASm'bus 

• 


tAyme 


* 


K nletU in the combination kn. 




kD&ok 


fcneel 


ftnit 


AmSp 


Anave 


knm 


i^n5b 


Ai;u5t 


Amead 


fcnife 


Aai5ck 


Amout 


knee 


AaiTg-At 


ArnoU 


Amow 



ArnSp'sSck 



&n5wl'ed^e Anuc'kle 



fcniir'ly 



Ii «t^{< tn ^^6 combinations Id, If, Ik, Im, Is, an^ Iv. 

cofiM (kad) b&/k tSik paim 

shou/d (Bhfid) cfiik wfi/k qua/m 

woA/d (wftd) ch&/k aZm§ ha/ve 

caZf fo/k ba/in saZve 

ha/f stSik ca/m 



8^m'oa 



hfii'ser 



«t2en^ in the combination mn. 

wne-m8n'ics 



cSl'umw 



N »t2m< tn the combinations In am? mn. 

con-dgmw' * bymw 



C9ii-tSmw 



/« 



kXhi 



limwf 
sSrenm 



P iileni in the combinations pn, ps, nip, atul pt. 

pneu-mSt'ics (na) ^^^r; ^Tzt 



pneu-m^-t51'o-^y' 



joneu-mo'ni-g^ 
^neu-mSn'ics 



* The jr remains silent on adding iiro to form the present participles of these 
wcurds, coN-D£Mii/*fNG, CQif-T£MN*fNaj though it is sounded with the affix 
Sit in the derivations CQN-DitM*N^R^ CQN-TMJt'if^ML 
' t The derivatives of this word are pronounced LlitN^R and LlJlflffNe, 
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psSl'ter 



jre&l'teivy psh&W 



^s-etimj/tipn ej-Smpf pr8inpt sjfmyt9m 

fitrtSmpt' ey-Smj/tipn ptar'mi'gan sftnip'tu-oiis 

coQ-tSmpt' lm-pr8mj/tu re^eiptf sfimp'tu-^rrf 
con-tSmpf i-ble pSr'emp-tp-ry re-dSm/Ztipn tSm^t 
C9n-sttmy tioQ prf-f{iii^'ti9n r^-9%im^'ti9n tSmpt'er 

S iikfU in aotne wordifrom the Fteneh, 

ai5le isle i^l'^d 

Sp'r9-po5 de-me^ne' viscount 

T iilerU in the combinatione it, ft, and vL 



mor^'g^^o 


e-pWfle 


rtis'/le 


{hrb^'en 


SCen («f'fii) 


grts'de 


thfe'fle 


£Jhrts^m§s 


s5fi'en . 


hfis'fle 


thrSs'fle 


fis^en 


^pSs'de 


jSs'fle 


trgs'fle 


glfe^en 


br&'/le 


m¥§f'^le-toe 


wWs71e 


hasten 


bfisVle 


ngs'fle 


chas^'en 


listen 


cfts^le 


p8s71e 


chgs/'nut 

• 


mcSfsVen 


W iOent in the conUnnationi sw, wh, 


ofMJ wr. 


4nWer 

• 


i^^rftn'gle 


WT^St 


wvlt 


sirord 


trrSp 


wT^s'tle 


umte 


wh& 


wtMIi 


trrStch 


trrithe 


tdiole 


wreak 


trrgtcl/^d 


K7r8ng 


tt^hole'some 


t^rreath 


w^rYg'gle 


tt^roth (riLwth) 


t^rhSm 


trrgck 


tt^rtng 


t£?ry 


i«^h86p 


i«^rgn 


tt^rfn'kle 


^^rf 


wMfd 


irrSnch 


wvist 


te^ruBg 



Bbmabx 4. In some wordi» both of two combined consonants aiesifeiit. 
With respect to gh, when not initial, neitiier letter is erer sounded except 
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in th6 vord bur^ tmd its denratiTet. The other oevi^niiatioiui whkh tre 
Bometimes flUent, are c$&, fht vki. ph. 



Bq^A leUers nlgnt in the cotMnatitm 

hlight tSng'ki (lurt) 

hmffht(tAwt) frkngrht 

br^At fr^ht {mt) 

hrbught Qtgiwt) fright 

^wghii^} heighi 



drod^At 
eig-ht (St) 
tight 
night 



high 
knight 
light 
might 



n&nght 
neigh (na> 
night 
'plight 

r^-At 
Blgh 
Bight 
slight 



9h. 

eSKLght (nkwty 

fstrmght 
tknght 
thoug-A (ti») 

th0Ug*At (thiwt) 

t^At 
weig-A (wt) 
yrei^ht (wat) 
wroug-At (fiwt) 



hbf'dvigh (bttf'o) d^lTg'At' f iir^oug'A (-i«) neig-A'bor (no 
d&i;^'ter do%*A't7 iii'*yeig*A' (-Tto Bl&i]g*A'teF 

Beth lattert mlent in the eotMmstiom di, rk, «fiil ^. 

drScAm yacAt (yw) m^rrA pAthlj'ic (««') 

scAYjm c^rtarrA' jpAthreis 

Bbm ABK ^. The letter h at the begiimiiig of a word is goncva]}/ sMmded. 
In a fiew eases it is silent* 

Initkft It silrn^ m thtfoUswing W9rd$ and their derivativm* 

ASir ASn'^st A8n'9r Aoiir 

• 

EsmrcHw fqr WiHiagf — JdddUum is an aaromatic gvm* A 
stMe of <2ot<&^» A at^tl^ rogue. Th9 Ja«»6 of a fir^pke^. The JJine 
hangs phemih To ^iruftcf is to (diaige with an infraction of law. 
Whoksome vMuQi$» Beautiful scenery. 8eiatica in a rhemnatic 
vSdcikm. of the ]np, A eeudiit, or smatter«r« The cUf^imgs of 
metala are ^filled 8d9seL A pair of scissors, BJe will mequieacc in 
lb« dfieisuw. Scnsie aubetaooes fieliquesce, and others ^fioruee^ on 
ei^oanra to the air. The <^ef paogiitrate of ihe United Pnnmoea 
of Holland was called Hhtt aMUhoUtr* The ^ud nan wili not 
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deign to notice his inferion. Dogs ffnarL . The tenn gnome is ap» 
piled to an imaginary being or spirit The gnu resembles the horse. 
To arraign is to bring before a tribmiaL A military campaign. 
Condign, or merited punishment Foreign nations. The gnomon 
of a diaL Do not impugn the motives of another. At the sight 
they, stood aghast He is troubled irith asthmcu A gherkin is a 
small pickled cucumber. The isthmus of Suez. Naphtha is an 
inflammable fluid. Rheumatism is a painful disorder. A rhomb^ or 
rhombuSi is a quadrilateral figure with two equal obtuse, and two 
equal acute, angles. Rhubarb is used as a medicine. Swift says that 
''he had a knadi at rhyme." An arrant hnaiee. Knead the bread. 
A funeral kneU. A hwU^ or little hill. The hnowt is a kind of 
whip used in Bussia to punish criminals. A soldier's knapsack, A 
knowledge oi algebra. 

He could do it, if he would, A fatted ecdf. Unforeseen events 
balk his efforts. The stalk of a plant Chalk is a carbonate of lime. 
The palm of the hand. Scdve for a wound. The salmon is a deH- 
dons fish. The halser of a ship. The art of improving the memory 
is called mnemonics. The column of a portico. Be careful not to 
condemn what you do not understand. To limn is to paint, especially 
in water cobrs. The science of pneumatics* Pneumonia, or in- 
flammation of the lungs. A psalm of David. The book of Psalms 
is called the Psalter, The study of psychology. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt, A peremptory command. The ptarmigan, or white grouse. 
When you pay money, take a receipL A fiivoiable symptom,. The 
aisle of a church. The island of St Helena. A mortgage on an 
estate. A feudal castle, A sprig of misUetoe, Christen a child. 
Listen to the music. A soft answer tumeth away wrath. The In- 
dian war whoop. The angry man wishes to wreak vengeance. A 
wretched condition. The bones of the torist. What have you 
bought ? The crops were spoiled by a drought. The freight of a 
shijK The flight of an eagle. A brilliant light. The neigh of a 
horse. They plight theur mutual honor. The sense of sight, A 
BeU-taught man. Weigh the evidence. A heavy weight. An Eng- 
lish borough. A feelix^^ of delight. A doughty knight The officer 
is absent on vl furlough. My neasKst neighbor. A drachm is the 
eighth of an ounce. A schism in the church. A beautifiil yachts 
A bad catarrh. Phthisis and phthisic are terms used to denote con- 
sumption. An heir to an estate. An honest man. The Aon^ of 
a good nanle. How many nunutes in an hour^ 
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vn. Words containing syllables, or parts of syl- 
lables, pronounced alike, or nearly alike, but spelled 
diffldrently. 

« 

1* Words in which the penultimate syUdUe may he mistaken 

for another of a similar sound. 



Sf' f^ble 

akgree'irbl© 
a'mi-arble 

blamVl>lQ 

com-bfis'ti-ble 

con-tSmpt'i-ble 

CQu-vert'i-ble 

cor-rupt'i-ble 

de-f6n'si-ble 

ax'm^rmSnt 
fllVm^nt 

dSc're-mSnt 
Hi'e-mgnt 



a-ble, i'We. 

de-jTr'^rble 
gs'ti-ma-ble 

• * 

for'mi-d^rble 

laugh' 9rl>l6 (^0 
m&n'^^e-^ble 

pSlV^9^bl® 
peaceVWe 

ex-tgn'si-ble 
Jm-p5s'si-ble 
Jn-ffilli-ble 
Inrfl6x'i-ble 

• 

Jn-fu'§i-ble 

a-meBt, e-menty i-ment. 

IjtgVinSnt 
or'nfrmgnt 

Jm'ple-mSnt 
In'cre-mSnt 



pSr'ish-^rble 

prgf'er-^rble 

rea'§fon-arble 

re-ceivVble 

re-sp6ctVWe 

tSl'er-^rble 

vul'ner-^rble 

Jn-vtj'i-ble 

mSn'di-ble 

r8p-re-hSn'si-bIe 

re-vers'i-ble 

vSiid'i-ble 



tSna'per-a-mSnt 
tSs'ta-mSnt 

sup'ple-mSnt 
tSn'e-mgnt 



VH54m'p9rni-mgnt 

SI'i-m6nt 

cSn'di-mSnt 

dgt'ri-mgnt 

ex-pgr'j-mgnt 



ha-bil'l-mSnt 

im-pSd'i-mSnt 

Kn'i-mSnt 

mgr'ri-mgnt 

nu'trj-mSnt 



pgd'i-mSnt 
rS^'i-mSnt 
rti'di-mSnt 

• 

sSd'i-mSnt 
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ar'bi-tr^rry 
bofin'darry 

cfis'tom-^rry * 
dYg'ni-tfrry 

F6b'ru-^-rjr 

glSsViy 

he-rgd'i-t^r^ 



a-rr, ©-ry, 

Kt'er-frry 

lu'mi-nfrry 

mSr'ce-nvrjr 

m&'sipn-grrjr 
or'di-n^ry 



bra'ver-jr 
brTber-y 
biitch'^r-jr 
dra'per-j 



droll'er-y 
gSl'ler-y 
grap'er-j 
gun'ner-y 



mifer-j 
mfl'li-nSr-y 
mSck'er-y 
jnys'ter-y 



sSl'u-tfkiy 
88c'9n-d^-4'y 

sSd'en-t^-ry 
s8m'i-n?rry 

stat'u-^rrjr 
trib'u-tfrry 
vX'^§i9n-jirrjr 
v81'un-tf-ry 

nftn^ner-y 
piU'der-y 
qu5ck'er-jr 
sl!p'per-y 



e and i before a syllaMe endinff in ate. 

cSre-brate dSp're-cato tm'pr^-cate t81'er-ate 
c8n'gre-gate dSs'e-crate lS§'er-ate vS^'e-tato 
c8n'se-cr5te Sx^Hirata pfoVta^ate vgn'er-ate 



Sb'di-cate 
Sn'i-mate 
ar'bi-trate 

• 

cSn'd^Mlate 
cSp'ti-vate 
cS^i-tato 
cul'minaate 

• 

cul'tj-vate 
dSd'i-cite 

• 



e-rSd'i-cate 
Ss'ti-mate 

• 

8x'pi-ate 
gx'tri-cate 

« 

fSb'ri-cate 
f^s'ci-nate 

• 

fu^mi-gate 
grSyi-tate 
hgf'i-tate 
Im'i-tate 



Tm'pU-cate 
Jn'di-cate 

• 

¥n'sti-gate 

fr'ri-gate 

Ir'ri-tate 

• 

lit'irgate 
me'di-ate 

• 

mgd'i-tate 

• 

mit'i-gate 
mu't^-late 



nSv'i-gate 

nSm'i-nate 

8b1i-gate 

bb'vi-ate 

pSl'li-ate 

p&FpUato 

ra'di-ate 

• 

rti'mi-nate 
riis'4-K^ato 
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«ui/i^-<)at6 ter'ini-nato vSn'ti-late Tth'di-cate 

da'i-c?,te Yn'tri-cate o'pHte pr8x'i-m?,te 

juMQg'di-^te li-oSn'ti-9^ pr^'i-<;9.te trl[p'li*C9.te 
lii'ti-m9.te Wsti-n^te prSf'li-g^te fil'ti-m^te 

Exercises for Wrilinjer* — An affable person. An amiable dis- 
position. ElamcMe conduct. CkangeabU weather. A laughcMe 
mistake. The horse is a manageable animaL A peaceable citizen. 
Notes recewable. Achilles was said to be mlnerMe only in the 
heeL Combtudible materials. Such conduct is not defensible. An 
infaJtlible remedy. An infusiblt metaL The mandible, or jaw. 
The liecision is not reversible. A naval armam^ent A ligament^ 
0r elastic membrane. A witnessed will is called a testament Oxygen 
is an dement of common air. A tool, or implement. A tenement, 
or habitation. An accompemimeni in music A successful exper- 
iment. Liniment for a wound. A regim,ent of soldiers. A sublime 
sentiment. 

The manager of a lifb-insunince company is called, in the United 
States, an cuftuary. An arbitrary monarch. A dignitary of the 
church. Elementary infltruction. The months of January and 
February. A military pjirce. The herb rosemary^ A secondary 
conelderation. The secretary of a sodety. Sedentary habits. A 
^tminary-, or school. An exhibition of ito^t/uary. A visionary 
scheme. Voluntary motions. The bravery of a hero. A hall or- 
namented with drapery^ A gaUery for pcuntings. The produce 
of a grapery. A shop for m^inery, A great mystery, A slip- 
pery path. Hope wiU animaie the mind. An exdiange is a place 
where merchants congregate. A delicate flower. A delegate to a 
convention. Do not desecrate the Sabbath. A substance so hard 
that nothing can penetrate it. A king may abdicate the throne. 
A candidate for an office. Estimate the value. Fumigate the apart- 
ment Why do you "hesitate f In some countries, it is necessary to 
irrigate land artificially. An opiate to m^igate pain. An obstinate 
disposition. A physician makes use of mengnry to sdliv<xte a patient 
Provide some means to ventilate the house. An intimate acquaint- 
ance. An intricate subject A licentiate in theology or law. The 
predicate of a sentence is that which is asserted'of the subject -Ptox- 
tmatSf or next ; tdtimate, or last 

9 





f-u, i-vsi. 




cys-to're-lim 


pe-tro'le-fim 


sfis-ce-da'ne-lim 


eq^-or'di-iim 


prS'mirftia 


e-qu)-Bb'ri^Sflfi 


cra'niriim 


de-Kr'i-fini 

• * 


com-pSn'd^fim 


o'pi-fim 


fm-po'ri-fim 
e-a^r i-aa. 


tr^pe'zi-Sm 


hy'p^r-bo'r^-^ 


mSd-j-ter-ra'n^-ga 


Bfib-ter-ra'ne-^n 


^gra'ri-?,n 


co-n)§'di-^ 


ll-bra'ri-^ 


bar-ba'ri-?.n 


gr^m-ma'rir^a 


*r«r^e'di-ta 


C9l4e'^i-fn' 


fai&-to'ri-^ 


Tfrle'n-fa 


« 


e-o«% i-on*. 





ex-tSm-po-ra'ne-otui xn¥s-cel4a'ne-o&3 spon-'ta^neK>iis 
«x-tra'ne-o)iB sSrmijirta'Be-olis t^ra'que-o&s 






• • • • 



8o-9rdSm'i-C9l 
Sl-k-gSrt-cil 



i'^cal, a-eal, o-cal. 

b9-tHii'fe9rl 
dr$-mSt'i-c^l 



me-tbSd'hc^l 
pe-ri-M'i-cal 



Bemabx 1. 'With respect to the large class of adjectiyes ending in cal, 
the unaccented vowel which immediately precedes tiiis termination is i, 
except in tiie following mx words, and a few others of rare occurrence* 






e-qxitv'9-cfl^ 
he-17arcal 



r6^5Jp'Fo-c^l 
zo-d?a-cal 



e-tnd^, i-tnde. 

dSs'ue-tude (-wh mSn'sue-tude <•«*#-) qui'f-tada 



)a'ti-«u4A fo/ti-tttde QkBg^dHSde 

1^'ti-tude grftt'i4ade mtd'^ude 

ftt'ti-tude las'si-tSde pttn'i-tMe 

be-at'i-tflde lat'Hude sBri-tude 

de-crSp'i-t^de * iSn'^j-tude tiir'pi-tude 

BcWABX.2. Of the numerouB ckus of nouns that end in ty, the unac- 
cented vowel which immediately precedes this termination is i, unless the 
antepenult ends with 1 or 7, ip which case ty is immediately inreceded by e. 

9,n^-iVt7 (»ng-sio mol'e-tjr pi'e-ty' s9-brre-ty 

^briVty ni'c^-ty prv-priVty s^-ciVty 

gay'e^y no^to-rfe-ly s^rtre^ly v^-ri'^-^ 

^b-sur'di-ty dex-t8r'i4j ho-mSn'i-ty stoa-i-lSr'i-ty 

C9m-m8d'i-ty e-tei/ni-ty Hb^r-81'i-ty sub-lttn'i-ty 

crgd-i-bfl'i-ly i9r-mSl'i-ty prSb-^rbll'i-ty ti-mWi-ly 

cii-ri-8B'i-<y hSe-pi-tiQ'}-^ r^pM'i-tjr ' v^rlld'j-ty 

c-itr, »-ity. 

%-tr8§'}-tjr e-l^tt§'i-1y * rSg-i-prS^'i-tjr 

au-dSs'l-ty f<?-r89'i-ty s§rga§'i-ty 

C9rpa9'5r^ l9-qua9'i-ty te-na9'i-tjr 

du-pll9'i-ty r9rpa9'i-t5r ve-ra9'i-tjr 

Sn-i-mSs'i-ty im-mSn'si-ty p9-r8s'i-1y 

cu-ri-5s'i-tjr m-tSn'si4jr pr9-pgn'si4y 

di-ver'si-ty ne-c6s'si-ty scrtl-pu-Ks'i-tjr 

^gn-er-8s^i-ty per-veVsi-ty u-ni-ver'si-ty 

Exereises for Writhig. — Cctstoreum is obtained firom the beaver. 

.Petroleum is liquid bitumen. A succedanewm^ or substitute. The 

exordium ci a discourse. Delirium is a disorder of the mind. A 

eompendiumf ox abridgment The htfperborean r^ons. A »ubteT>' 

ranean passage. The maimiera of a barbanan* A good comedian. 
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VdUrian is a plant lued in medicine. An extemparanetms speech. 
A mUcdlaneous collection. An acrimonioua temper. Barman^ 
aus Boonds. A parsimanUma disposition. Acctdemicai education. 
Botanical specimens. PtfruxJiooZ publications. Ammonia/cal -mpar. 
An equivocal expression. The zodiacal light. Customs fidlen into 
demetude* A state of quietude. The altitude of a star. The 
decrepitude of age. Overcome with lassitude. The hermit Hves in 
solitude. A great absurdity. A dear commodity. The virtue d 
hospitality. He was distinguished for his liberality. The sublimity 
of mountain scenery. The validity of % claim. He suffered firom 
anxiety. Ebriety is synonymous with drunkenness. Gay ety of dis- 
position. The moiety f or half, of an estate. Desire a good reputation 
rather than notoriety. He was remarkable for his sobriety. A 
variety of objects. The atrocity of a crime. Duplicity, or deceit. 
The elasticity of the air. Treaties aim at reciprocity. A man of 
veracity. Do not harbor animosity. Generosity of disposition. 
The immensity of the universe. By force of necessity. An evil 
propensity. A celebrated university. 

3« Words in which a prefix or an initial syUxMe may he 
mistc^cen for another of a similar sound. 

ante, anti. 

Sn-te-ce'dent ' an'te^Ste Sn-te-pe-nult' fin'te-rSSm 
an-ti-jhr&t'iam ftn'ti-dote an-ti-s6p'tic Sn^ti-type 

de, di, dis. 

de-cease' de-lade' de-spTte' de-sp8nd' 

de-cide' de-spT§e' de-spofl' de-stroy' 

de-bil'i-ty de-for'mi-ty de-m51'ish de-scrtfp'tion 

de-ci'pher de-lln'e-ate de-prSv'i-ty de-ter'mine 

di-^gst'i-ble dj-mgn'sion di-rSc'to-ry di-vin'i-ty 
dj-grgss' ' di-min'ish di-Tide' * dj-vorce' 

di-lute' di-plo'ma-cy di-vine' di-vfil^e' 

dis-crg"ti9n dis-piite' dis-tin'guish 

di^-po^e' dis-tgnd' dis-tort' 
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e-gre'^ous 
il-lu'mine 

• • 

il-lus'trate 



fer-men-ta'tion 

fer-M'i-ty 
feVtil-ize 

4 



e, i, il, taAf in. 

e-lSs'tic e-lu'cirdate e-mSf ic 

• • • • • • 

e-18c'tric e-mer'^eii-cy e-mSrurmSnt 

imrSi'ine im-mer'sion in-8c'urlate 

im-mBn'si-ly im-mu'ni-tjr i-t&l'i-cize 

fer, fir, flur. 

fer'ven-cjr fiir'ni-ture 

fir^ma-mgnt f ur'tfier-more 

fir'man fiir'tive 



mer, mar. 

mer'ce-na-ry mer-cu'ri-al mer'maid miir'ky 
mer'ch^-dlje mer'ci-ful mur'der-ofis miir'mur-Ing 



per'co-late 
per'jure 
per'me-ate 
per'pe-trate 

piirTblind 
piir'chase . 
piir'g^rto-ry 



ter'm^rgSnt 

tiir'b^n 
tiir'bu-lgiit 



per, pur. 

per'qui-flte 

per-spgc'tive 

purlin 

pur-loJn' 

piir'port 

ter, tar. 

ter'mi-nate 

tiir'me-rfc 
tiir'bot 



per-sua'fion 
per^ti-nSnt 
per-vert' 
per'vi-ofis 

' piii/pose 
pur-su'^nt 
pur'sui-vSnt (-8w^) 



ter'ti-a-ry (-ih?-) 



tur'^id 
tiir'nip 



Exercises for Writiag. — An antecedent is that which goes be- 
fore. The accent of antitype is on the aatepenvU, Jntichristian 
doctrines. An antidote to poison. That is antiseptic which cotmter- 

9* 



acts putrefiiction. The deeean, xft death, of a person. Fools deipUe 
wisdom, it k better 4# hope than to desp^md. A state of dtbUtty^ 
or weakness. It requires great sldll to ddineaie objects accurately. 
Sudi conduct shows the man's depramty. A point difficult to deters 
mine. Po not digress from the main sulject Dilute^ or weaken 
spiiituous liquor. An angry dispute. Sevefe pain will distort the 
features. Do not dithdgt what is imparted to yon in con^ent^. A 
digestible substance. He was skilled in diplomacy. Discretion is 
necessary. The study of <2imntfy. An «^^pum« blunder. An elastic 
substance. Be prepared for an emergency. The emolument of an 
office. Milton says, <* What in me is dark, iUumine." The immensity 
of the universe. An immunity, or privilege. Italicize the emphatic 
words. The fertility of the soiL The stars in the jirmam^enit^ A 
license from the sultan of Turkey is called a Jirman. Costly ykr* 
niture. A mtreenoary is one who serves for hire. Mercurial med« 
idne. A miurderous intent A murh/ atmosphere. The liquor is 
made iopercolaie through coaise sand. Hew depraved one must be 
to perpetrate so great a crime ! A perquisite of an office. A per* 
tinent remark. Cloth iaperviou^ to water. One who is near-sighted 
is said to be purblind. A purlin is an inside brace to a rafter. 
What was tlie pwrptni of his temariduP A termagant, ot scolding 
woman. The tefUssry strata of rtx^ A turban for the head. 
Turmeric is the root of an East-Inctian plant, and )ields a yellow dye^ 
The turbot is a deHcate flat fish. A turgid style. 

3« Words in which the final syUahk may he tnisiaken for 

another of a similar sound. 



ac-cSpt'ance 

ad-mTt/tance 

9,t-tSnd'^nce 

con-cord'ance 

coun'te-nance 



ance, ence. 

for-be^flkBce 

tg'n9-r§ince 

or'di-naiice 

pSl/u-l^nce 

re-luc'tance 



re-mtt't^ce 

re-f&'t^nce 

s&s'te-nance 

* • 

tSm'per-^nce 
m/ter-fnce 



cir-cfimTer^noe 

opn-cur'rence 

cOn'fer-encd 



c8r-re-sp8nd'^nce dtf'fer-ence 

dSf'er-ence dlf'fi-deaoe 

• • • • 

de-pSnd'enoe ef^st'^nce 
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im-prti'dence 
In-fd-yei/tfuce 


In-de-pSn'denoe 
9C-c)ir'rence 


rSVeMiioe 
sub-fiXstfence 


^biin'd|nt 
Is-cSud'fut 
^Snd'^t 


c8n's9-n^nt 
de-fSnd'^t 
di8-cck<d^t 


re-dtfh'd^t 

re-liicH%iit 

tri-&m'ph^iit 


^p-pAi/ent 

C9m-po'neiit 

G9ii-cti]/rfiit 


c8r-re-sp8nd'ent 

ex-pd^nent 

in-clSm'fQt 

ar, er, or, re. 


op^nent 

re-BplSn'dent 

eu-per-in-tSnd'^nt 


Sn'gu-l^r 

ciVcu-l^r 
f^-TTiTFi^ 
gKb'u-l^r 
Ifn'su-l^r 


j8c'u-Hr 

miiR^cu-I^r 

p8p'u.l^ 
rgg'u-l^r 


tu'te-l^r 
vln'e-g^r 

sTtn'gu-l^r 


C9m-mftnd'er 

cyi'iu-der 

dij-or'der 


in-trtld'er 
9f.f8nd'er 
pre-tSnd'er 


re-mgm'ber 
re-main'der 

sur-rSn'der 

• • 


^g-grgs'sor 
ch4n'cel-l9r 
cre-a't9r 
gd'i-tor 

• • 

gm'pe-r9r 
gov'ern-9r 


m^te-or 

in8d-er-a't9r 

m8ii'i-t9r 

8p'er-art9r 

8r'^t9r 

P9f^8ss'9r 


pr9-f888'^ 

BgnVtor 
8peo-ta't9r 

8uo-c&^S9r 

8ur-vey'9r (-n') 

tr^ns-la't9r 


^o-cdu'tre 
Sm-phi-th^^Hi^ 


con-cSn'tre 
fl'bre 


las'tre 
me/tre 
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Exercises f4r Wxitin^. — Can you gain admittance f A pleas- 
ant couaUenance. An ordinance, or law. A remittance of money. 
Observe temperance in all things. The ctrcunifermce^ of a eixcle^ 
.A merchant's correspondence. A state of dependence. Sudi cod- 
duct shows great imprudence^ A rare occurrence. The means of 
mibsistence. An abundant supply. She vent without an attendant. 
Discordant sounds. The apparent motion of the sun. Inclemeni 
weather. The superintendent of a manu&ctpry. An angular out- 
line. Of a ghbidar shape. Jocular remarks. Ocular evidence. 
One is similar to the other. The tutelar deities of the Homans. 
Sharp virhegar. The covimeiMder of a military company. A pre- 
tender to science. The troops were obliged Xjotsiurrender, Who was 
the aggressor^ The editor of a newspaper. The emperor of Rus- 
sia. Conscience is a faithful monitor. An eloquent ormtor. A pro- 
fessor m a colkge. Who is to be his successor f A surveyor of 
land. The Colosseum is a ^ocIotiB amphitheatre at Borne* AJibre 
of cotton. The lustre of silk. 



cx-ceed' 



eeecl, eeder sede. 

pro-ceed' 



siKH^eed 



TtX^f 



^c-cede' 
Ju-ter-cede' 



pre-cede' 
re-cede^ 



Btt^ar-sede' 



fiuc-tion-eer' 
chSn'ti-cleer 
char-i-ot^er* 



eer, ere, ier. 

gftz-et-teer' 
moun-tmn-eef' 



mu-ti-neer' 
pn-v§rteer' 
Tlfl-un-tcer' 



ad-bere' 

St'mos-phere 

&a-stere' 



eSs'si-mere 

co-here' 

Jn-ter-fere' 



per-se-verof 
sin-cere' 



bSm-b^r-dier' 

brfg-§Hiier' 

cSv-%-lier' 



§h5n-de-lier' gBn-do-lier' 

eui-r9&-sier'(kw0w) grSn-^ier* 
fJn-^-cier' hiOrbejodier' 
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eree, ene, nne. 


■ 


frxnerce' 

eo-erce' 

cSm'merce 


^perse' 

con-yerse' 

dis-perse' 


di^-burse' 
re-im-biirse' 




ewt ue 




Sr'gue 
ciir'few 


r&'cue 

• 

nSph'ew (»«▼') 

iee, ise, is. 


rSf'i-due 
8tn^6# 


%c-cbm'plice 
ar'mi&-ttce 

ar'ti-hce 

• 


SvVrfce 
dgn'ti-Mce 

• 


Sr'i-fTce 

• 

prg5'i-p&e • 
prg/u-dlce 


Sn'ise 

• 

mor'tise 


prSm'ise 
trea'tise 

• 


gp-i-der'mis 
ine-tr8p'o-Ks 


prSm'ise 


e-phgm'e-rts 


pro-b8s'cis 


t 


ceoas, cions, tioat 




ar-^il-la'ceous 


fSr-i-na'ceous 


her-ba'ceous 

• • 


crufi-ta'ceous 

• • 


fo-li-a'ceous 


s&p-o-na'ceous 


fiu-da'cious 

• 


fi|l-la'cious 


s^rga'cioijs 


&ii-8pl"cious 


ra-pa'cious 


vo-ra'ciou8 


^m-bftious 


con-tSn'tious 


fic-trtious 

• • 


c8n-sci-8ii'tious (^ih?-) fl^r^lf'tious 


su-per-stl"tious 




oial, sial, tial. 




ar-ti-ft^cial 
b6nVfi"ci9,l 


com-Tner'cial 
prSj-u-dl"ci^l 


pro-vYn'cial 
su-per-tt^ci?,! 


c8n-tr9-ver'si§Ll 
cir-cum-stan'ti^l 


cbn-se-quSn'tial 
pSn-i-tSn'ti^l 


prSv-i-dgn'ti?.! 
rgv-ef-Sn'tial 



IM cn^MiAiL&id iiABtk to bs gok^9^k^»&!x 



Sn-i-mSd-ver'sipn 
Sp-pre-h6ii'si9n 

^oc61-er-a'tlon 

^ic-cSm-mo-da'ti^u 

^Q-m-hi-la'tioii 

^p-pro-pri-a'tipn 

9s-s&Hsi-na'tidii 

%s-8o-cirS.' 11911 



cUUk, Jibuti 



c8m-pre-hgn'si9n 
c5n-de-^Sii'6i9n 

C9n-fSd-er-a'ti9n 

e-mSn-ci-pa'tioil 

e^-htl-^ra'ti9U 

^es-tto-u-la'ti9n 

ne-go-ti-a'ti9n 

pr9-pY-ti-a'ti9n 

(-piiM-) 



p81.i-trci«a 
rhSt-9-rf'i6t|ik 

tn-ter-mTs'sion 

* • 

rSp-re-hSn'sion 



rSo-om-men-da^tibii 

• • • 

rSo-on-cfl-i-a'tion 

• • • 

r8p-re-fen-ta'ti9ii 

scln-til4a'ti9n 

su-per-gr-o^g&lion 

va5-il-la'ti9a 



Eietviftes for Writing. — His expenses exceed his income. I 
hope ym will ettceeed. Will he accede to your request ? New ii^ 
ventions 8up^9ede the old. He is an dudioneer. The hard life of 
a mountaineer. A volunteer in an army. Austere manners. A gar- 
ment is made of cassimere. Persevere in what you undertake. A 
splendid c^»(2eZier. A skilful ^nancier. An Italian ^oiuloZter. Do 
not attempt to coerce hinL The pursuits of commerce. The mayor 
ordered the crowd to disperse. Who is to disburse the funds? 
Will they stop to argue the question P The curfew f or evening belL 
A sinewi or tendon. An accomplice in crime. A mean ari^ieei 
A steep precipice. The seed of anise. A m^ortise for a tenon. A 
profound treatise. The cuticle, or scarfiakin, is called also the epidef^ 
mis. The proboscis of an elephant. Argillaceous earth. Farina" 
ceous food. Auspicious circumstances. Fallacious reasoning. A 
voracious animaL A contentious dispoflition. Superstitious feasfL 
Artificial flowers. CommerciaH news. A provirusial dialect. 8w 
perficial knowledge. Controversial writings. Penitential tears. 
His escape was providential. A reverential attitude. A good 
arithmeticiaiu ^The art of the rhetorician. I do not wish to in- 
cur animadvereion. He showed great con/^^ension. Such con- 
duct is wcMTthy of reprehension^ Every thing was provided for her 
accommodation. The assassination of Caesar. A feeling of iexkH* 
oration. A propitiation for sin. The scinHUation of the stara. 
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cKm'en-cjr 

cSn'stfii-c^ 

cur'ren-cy 

dS'cen-cjr 

da^i-c^jr 

^pSs'tvsy 

coiir'teHsy 



cDim^fiy 
dai'^7 

bree'zy 



bWg'r^phy 
^e-«g'r^ph7 



co-nftn'drton 

• • 

de-co'rum 

• • 

^n-co'im-um 

• • 

^c-ctls'tom 

duke'dom 

eftrl'd9m 

blitbe's9me 
gl&d'89me 



flufen-cy 
p8Fi-cjr* 

pri^v^jr * 

8p'jrl8p-Bjr 

hSr'^y 

hj-pBc'n-ejr 



sycre-cy 

aBlVeiMrir 

tgn'den-cjr 

va'c^-cjr 

Igp'ro^ 
mln^strel-sy 
pleu'ri^ ^ 



•Ft»r- 



ea'gy 

dfe'xy 
frtfii'zy 



pfil'iy 
pSn'ifjP' 
prffj^ 

Ifi'zjr 



ttn'fy 

ma'^ 
filSa'zjr 



C|rtS8^tr9-phf 

pr-thSg'i^-phjr 
phi-lSsVpbjT 



me'di-um 

mil-lgn'ni-fini 

• • 

mo-m^n'tum 

free'dom 
id'i-9m 

• 
Jii'c6me 



stro^phf 

st^nSg'r^phjr 
t9-p?^r^pby 



pgQ^du-lttm 
po-ma'tum 
vftc'u-am 

thrfii'dom 

vSn'om 

wyf^d9m 

w81'c9me 



.<« 
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J, ey. 

Rbmabk L Of •the laige dais of wordfl endimg in j unaccented, nearly 
lialf have the final syllable ly. Meet ef these are adverbs, yet a few are 
adjectives. The vrords in the leUowing list are the |iiincipa& nouiu an< 
Terbs which terminate in ly. 

bfihy f81'ly . rSllv sfiiay 

dmjr h6\'lj sally . tSHIy 

Remabk si Of tiie small class of words ending in ey unaccented, the 
most of them are nonbs ; yet a few of them are adjectives and verbs.* 

abT)ey h6n'ey UcVey glu'ejr 

^t-tor'ney c-tur') jer'§ey malm'^ey (iamo mSt'ley 

dal'jey joiir'ney mtnliej o'jhrey 

cSck'ney j'^ck'ey wMm'56y fiky'ey 

hSck'ney ker'jey clay'ey . whey'ey (hwi'9> 

Exercises for Writfag. -» Clemency towards offenders. The ctir- 
re^cy of a country. Fluency of- speech. It is the policy of rogues 
to carry out their plans in secrecy. He was elected to fill a ixicancy. 
Be not guilty of apostasy. Well-bred persons are known by their 
amrtesy. Hypocrisy is Tery sinfuL His disorder is pleurisy, A 
clumsy oontrirance. The dctisy is a beautiftil flower. The pansy ^ 
or garden violet. His ^sorder is quinsy, A breezy atmosphere. 
Motion in a circle will make one dizzy. The man is lazy. 
Sleazy silk. A sad catastrophe. An interesting biography. The 
art of writing in short-hand is called stenography,- The topogror 
phy of a city. Can you guess iSbe conundrum '^ A perform- 
ance worthy of great encomium. The pexiod of the miUennium. 
A vacuum may be produced in a closed vessel by means of the air- 
pump. Accustom yourself to early rising. His son will succeed to 
the earldom, A state of thraldom. Birds are blithesome. Whole' 
some food. Do not stop to daUy by the way. The leaves of the 
hoUy, A sportive saUy, A taUy, or account. Westminster abbey* 
A causey i or causeway. A hackneyy or hired horse. Fine woollen 
yam is called Jer^^y. Kersey is a Idnd of coarse cloth. A lackey ^ of 
servant. Clayey soil. An ochrey substance. A wheyey liquid. 

* For the other nouiB belonging to this class, see psfs 35. 
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vxju. Words proQOunoed alike» but spelled 

diflbrently. 



ittV* 



Adds, does add. 

Adze, a ciUting instrument. 

Ail, to be ill. 
AlQjfermented malt liquor. 

Air, the atmosphere. 

Ere, before. 

E'er, ever. 

Heir, one who inherits. 

AH, the whole. 
Awl, an instrument. 

Altax, a place for sacrifices. 
Alter, to cha/nge. 



Ante, before. 
Anti, against. 

Arc, part of a circle. 
Ark, a vessel. 

Ascent, rise. 

Assent, act of agreeing. 

Ate, did eat. 
Eight, twice four. 

Auger, an instrument. 
Augur, a soothsayer. 

Aught, any thing. 
Ought, to be obliged. 



Bxercftes for Writing. — He addt insult to injury. Sharpen 
the adze. What can aiU him ? This is good ale. Breathe pure air. 
Ere you go. If ^er it happen. An heir to an estate. JU his 
goods. Bring me an awl. He offered the victim on the altar. Alter 
the shape. An on/^^noom is a room before another. An an^^Chiis- 
tian is one opposed to Christianity. The arc of a circle. Noah's 
ark. The ascent is steep. I give my assent. He €ite eight apples. 
Bore a hole with an attger. Events sometimes beHed the augw's 
predictions. If aught prevented, you aught to have told me. 



B. 



Bad, not good. 
Bade, did bid. 

Boil^ surety. 
Bale, a package. 

Bait, a lure. 
Bate, to lessen. 

10 



Baize, coarse wootten stuff. 
Bays, bay trees; a garland. 

Ball, a globe. 
Bawl, to cry aloud. 

Bard, a poet. [bar. 

Barred, fastened with a 



no 
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Bare, uncovered, naked. 
Bear, im timing. 

Base, mean, vile, 
Bass, a jvar^ m music. 

Bay, on arm q/* ^Ae sea. 
Bey, a 2\^rAr£sA gYn^ernor. 

Be, to exist. 
Bee, a^i insect. 

Beach, the seorskore. 
Beech, a forest-tree. 

Beat, to strike. 

Beet, a garden vegetable* 

Beau, a gaUant, 
Bow, ^0 <Aoo^ tt^tt. 

Been, past participle ofhd. 
Bin, a repository for conu 

Beer, liquor. 
Bier, afrcmtefor conveying 
the dead. 

Bell, a sounding vessel of 

metal. 
Belle, a g'a^ young tadjf. 

Berry, a smaU fruit. 
Bury, to inter. 

Berth, a sleepingi>laee. 
Birth, a coming into life. 

Bite, a>ct of biting. 
Bight, a small bay. 

Blew, did blow. 
Blue, sky-colored. 

Boar, a male swine. 
Bore, ^Ae ^fze of a hole. 



Bole, a clayey earth. 
Boll) a seedrvessel^ ^pod. 
Bowl, a t;e^^e/ /(?r liquids. 

Borne, carried. 
Bourn, a bound, a limit. 

Bough, a branch of a tr&e. 
Bow, an act €f respect. 

Brake, a thicket of branir' 

bles. 
Break, to part, to rend. 

Breeuch, infraction; a gap. 
Breech, the hinder part of 
a gun. 

Bresid, food ifiade of grain* 
Bred, educated, 

Brewis, does brew. 
Bruise, to drush with a blow. 

Broach, a spit. 

Brooch^ OM ornamental pin* 

Brdws, the arches of hair 

over the eyet. 
Browse, to feed on shrubs. 

Brute, OM irrational am- 

mal. 
Bruit, a noise, a report. 

Burrow, a hole for rabbits. 
Borough, a corporate toum. 

But, except ; a limit. 
Butt, a cask; to beat. 

Buy, to purchase. 
By, near. 



Bxercises for Writiiif • — It was so had I bade him exchange it. 
He goYebaU for his appearance. A bale of goods. Bait for a hook. 



JM^^tlAte, ftdMiiiAiL 1%e«9ree&ifnttiii«idb\of5iii^ AiyAlbr 
htanei vaA poeta. RoUtheMS. Do not &atoI so loudi Homwuras 
the great bard of the Greeks. The door is harreeL Bare feet Th« 
polar bear. A base act He niigg 6a9#. The bcof of Naples. The 
bey of a Turkish province. Be quiet The busy dee. Near the 
beach stands a deecA^tree. JBeat the carpet The white beei coxh 
taina xntich siigar. A bean attends a lady. The Indian bow and 
arrow. The com has been a long time in the bin. Beer is made 
of malt and hops. The body was borne on a bier. The beU rings. 
Hie Mfe of the idllage. if you bury the berry f a bush will grow 
from it The saiknr sleeps soundly in his berth. Birth and death 
are the portals of a new life. The boat was moored in a bighi. 
The bUe of a dog. The wind blew. The sky is bine. The wild 
boar. A gun of large bore. He was borne <m a litter. The 
&ocm from whidi no traveller returns. Armenian boh is used for 
tooth-powder. The hoU of a plant A botd of mflk. The bough of 
a tree. Make a bow. The deer is sheltered in the brake. It is easy 
to break glass. A breaeh in a walL The breech of a gun. The 
bread is well baked. A well-&r0<2 man. He brews beer. He will 
bruise his fingers. A broach to roast meat on. A brooeh for the 
dress. The brows protect the eyes. The cattle browH on the tender 
twigs. Old writers used bruit in the sense oi rumor. Senseless as 
a brute. A rabbit in his burrow. An English borough. A but, at 
boundary. A Mi of wine. Buy tk hook. Bit by me. • 

c. 

Calendar, cm ahncmae* Cast, to throw ^ to fling. 

Calender, a hot-press. Caste, cm heredita/ry class^ 

Call, to summon. ^ ^^'"^ ^*^ Mndoos. 

Caul, a net for the hair. Cedar, an evergreen. 

Cannon, a great gun. Ceder, one who cedes. 

Canon, a rule or law. Cede, to yield, to give up. 

Canvas, cloth for sails. Seed, that from which a 

Q^ny^BBytosiftyto examine. plant or an cmimal is 

Capital, the chief town. produced. 

Capitol, a public edifice. Ceil, to cover j as an iimer 

Carat, a weight. roof. 

Canx>t, a vegetable. Seal, to fasten with a seat. 
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Ceiling) the covering of <m 

inner roof. 
Sealing, fastening wUh a 

seal. 

Cell, a smallj close room. 
Sell, to dispose of for monr 
ey. 

Cellar, a roam in the ground 

under a house. 
Seller, one who sells. 

Cent, a copper coin. 
Sent, did send. 
Scent, smelly odor. 

Cere, to cover with wax. 
Sear, to burn^ to cauterize. 
Sere, rfry, withered. 
Seer, one who sees. 

Cession, act of yielding. 
Session, sitting of a court. 

Chagrin, mortification^ vex- 
ation. \er. 
Shagreen, a kind of leath- 

Choir, a band of singers. 
Quire, 24 sheets of paper. 

Choose, to select. 
Chews, does chew. 

ChuflF, a coarse clown. 
Chough, a kind ofseorbird. 

Cingle, a girth for a horse. 
Single, one, or not more 
than one. 

Cinque, /t?e in dice. 
Sink, a receptacle or drain. 

Cite, to quote. 

Site, situation, groundplot. 

Sight, perception by the eye. 



Clause, apart of a sentence. 
Claws, talons of a bird^ 
Sfc. 

Climb, to ascend, to momd. 
CUme, climate, region. 

Cole, a name for cabbage. 
Coal, a kind offuxl* 

Coarse, not fine. 

Course, a way, a passage. 

Coin, metallic money. 
Coigne, a wooden wedge. 
Quoin, a comer-stone. 

Color, Awe or tint of bodies. 
Culler, one who culls. 

Collar, a neck-band. 
Choler, anger, rage. 

Complement, a full quanr 

tity or number. 
Compliment, delicate flaJtr 

tery, praise. 

Complemental, jfJfftng* vp. 
Complimental, implying 
compliments. 

Coral, a hard substance 
found in the ocean. 

Corol, the inner covering 
of a flower, corolla. 

Cord, a small rope. 
Chord, the string of a mur 
sical instrument. 

Core, the inner part of any 

thing. 
Corps, a body of troops. 

Council, a body of council- 
lors. 
Counsel, advice, direction. 
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CSonsin, the child of an Ufir Crews, the pturdl of crew. 

cle or aufU. Cruise,^ rove for plunder^ 

Cozen, to cheat, to trick. Cniel, inhuman. 

Creak, to make a harsh Crewel, a kind of yam. 

noise. Cygnet, a young swan» 

Creek, a small inlet or cove. Signet, a seal. 

Exercises for Writing. — Remarkable events are entered la the 
calendar. The press in which clothiers smooth their clotfa is called a 
calender. Call a servant Her hair was bound with a caul. The 
ibrt bristled with cannons. The canons of the church. Tents are 
made of canvas. Canvass the question thoroughly. Boston is the 
capital of Massachusetts. The Capitol at Washington is an impos- 
ing edifice. The gold weighed ten carats. Carrot* axe good food 
for horses. Slings to cast stones* There are no castes in this 
country. The wood of the cedar is very dmrable. The ceder of a 
privilege. He cedes more than is asked. The seeds of a plant. CeQ 
a room. Seal a lettar. The ceiling is ten feet Irom the floor. He 
is seaiUng a letter. A eeU in a prison. Goods to sell. The house 
has a good ceUar. He is a book-^e2Zer. A new cent. A pleasant 
seerU. Cere the thread. The sere and yellow leaf. A cession of 
territory. A session of Congress. He felt great chagrin. Shagreen 
is made rough by imbedding seeds in the skin, vi(bile it is soft. The 
music of a choir, A quire of paper. Be sure to choose the best* 
He chews tobaoca The chough resembles the crow. Chuff, as used 
by Shakspeare, means a kind of clown. Cingle has the same mean- 
ing as surcingle. Single is opposed to double. A cinque m dice. 
A sink in a kitchen. He docs not cite any authority. A site for a 
building. The sight of the eye. A clause in a sentence. The claws 
of a lion. A hiU hard to climb. Clime is a poetical word for ** cH* 
mate." BroceoH is a ^ecies of cole. Mineral coal. is supposed to be 
of vegetable origin. A cloth of coarse materiaL Take the best 
course. The cent is the lowest eoi». A coigne is a wooden wedge 
used by printers. The quoins of a building. The colors of the 
rainbow. Cullers of herbs. A collar fox the neck. Choler is used 
by the poets for *' anger." He has his complement of men. The comr 
pUment was well merited. Complemental is applied to that which 
supplies what is wanting. A complimental notice. Some islands 
are fonned almost entirely of coraL A flower is sunotmded by a 

10* 
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eorel Tie tlie bonAe wRh « eord. The dbrtb of a bttrfi. The 
core of an i4>p]e. A lybary'oofjit. The goyemor aadluBtcfimeiL 
Give good eaumdf if you give any. lliey are caueina. One who 
eozen$ another, wrongs himael£ The doors creak on their hinges. 
Hiey steered the boat into a creek. These ships, manned with crewg 
of the most desperate character, were sent by their owners to crui9e 
in the Meiican golil A emd man is worse than a brute. Crewel m 
a species of worsted. Shakspeare says, ** I am the cygnd to this 
pale, feint swan.* The hill has reoemd the king's signd^ 



D. 



Dam, a bank to confine 

water. 
Damn, to condemn. 

Day, tke time between sun- 
rise and sunset. 
Dejj a Moorish governor. 

Dear, costly. 
Deer, an animal. 

Dew, vapor deposited at 

nigkL [paid. 

Due, owinffj that is to be 

Die, to expire. 
Dye, cfttor, tinge. 

Discous, like a disk. 
Discus, a quoit. 

DisGTQet^prudeniy cautious. 
Discrete, not concrete^ dis- 
tinct. 



Doe, the female deer. 
Dough, unbaked bread. 

Dram, a glass of spirituous 

liquor. 
Drachm, a small weight. 

Draft, a bill of exchange. 
Draught, a quantity of lir 
quor drank at once. 

Dun, of a dull broum col- 
or. 
Done, performed. 

Dust, dry powder. 
Dost, thou doest. 

Dire, dreadful, mournful. 
Dyer, one who dyes. 

Dying, expiring. 
Dyeing, coloring. 



Exercises for Writing* — The water flows over the dttm. 
Day and night succeed each other. The dey of Algiers. AH 
kinds of proviaifHi are very dear. The deer is a beautiful an^ 
imaL Dew does not fidl in cloudy weather. Honor is due to 
merit. All men must die. Indigo is chiefly used as a blue dye. 
Diaeoue is a botaniccd tenn for broad and flat To throw the discus 
was a &TMite sport with the Greeks and Bomans. Se who fs 
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ered sttSkn fitHe from repentance. A discrde term is one 'wbich ex« 
presses a quality apart from any substance, as ** whiteness." The doe 
has no horns. Dough makes better bread for bemg kneaded. A 
dram of brandy. A drachm of medicine. A drctfl on London. A 
draught of ale. Fish cured so as to have a dun color are called dun- 
fish. The woriL is done. What a cloud of dust yonder! Dost thou 
see it ? A dire calamity. He is by trade a dyer. Some are dying, 
while others are coming into life. The art of dyeing requires the 
observance of muiy diemical laws. 



E. 



Ewe, a female sheep. 
Yew, o/n evergreen tree. 



You, the person or persons 
spoken to. 



ton Writing* — Do you see that twe under the yew f 



F- 



Pare, price of passage. 
Fair, beautifuX. 

Fain, glad^ pleaded. 
Fane, a temple. 
Feign, to pretend. 

Faint, languid^ weak. 
'Feiut^ false shota, pretence. 

Fann, a kind of rural deity. 
Fawn, a young deer. 

' Feat, an exploit. 
Feet, the plural of foot. 

Filter, to strain. 
Philter, a potion or charm 
to excite love. 

Flea, an insect. 

Flee, to hasten or run away. 

Floe, a mass of floating ice. 
Flow, to run as water. 



Flour, powdered grain. 
Flower, apart ofapUmt. 

Flue, a passage for smoke. 
Flew, did fly. 

Fore, comingflrsty anterior. 
Four, twice two. 

Fort, a fortified place. 
Forte, that in which one 
excels. 

Forth ^forwardy out. 
Fourth, the next to the third. 

Foul, not cleanj filthy. 
Fowl, a bird. 

Frays, the plural of fray. 
Phrase, an expression. 

Franc, a French coin. 
Frank, qpen^ ingenuous. 
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Freeze, to congeal vnth 

cold. 
Frieze, of an entablature. 

Mr, an evergreen tree. 
FuTyJine hair. 



Furs, the plural of fur. 
Furze, a prickly/ shrub. 

Fungous, excrescenty spon^ 
Fungus, a mushroom. 



Exercises for Writing. — The fare by water is less than by 
land. A fair lady. The prodigal in the parable would fain have 
eaten husks. A fanCf or temple. Do not feign what you do not 
fceL Faint with hunger. A feint to deceive. MilUm speaks of 
** fauns with cloven LeeL" Fawns are very timid. A fetxt of 
streugth. Shoes for the feet. We fiUer a liquid to make it dear. 
The superstitious alone ascribe any virtue to a philter. The flea is 
remarkable for its strength in leaping. ** The wicked fl^e when no 
man pursueth." Jmmeose floes are seen in the Arctic regions. The 
tide fl/oiDs rapidly. Bread is made of flxmr. The rose is a beautiful 
flmotr. The flue of a chimney. The bird flew away. The fiyre" 
feet of a/our-footed animaL The ybr< at the entrance of the harbor. 
Story-telling is his forte. The blossoms of fruit-trees did not come 
forth until ihe fourth week of May. Ford places are favorite resorts 
of some kinds of fowl. Quarrelsome people are liable to get into 
frays. " How do you do " is a common phrase. One franc is equal 
to about eighteen and a half cents. A man of frank disposition. 
Mercury will freeze at forty degrees below zero. Theyri«?e of the 
Parthenon. A ^r-tree. A garment lined with fur. The trade in 
fwrs has been very lucrative. Fields covered with^nare. A fungous 
substance resembles a/tm^ruf. 



G. 



Gage, apledge^ a pawn. 
Gauge, a measure. 

Gate, a sort of door. 
Gait, a manner of walking. 

Gild, to overlay with gold. 
Guild, an association. 

Gilt, overlaid with thin 

gold. 
Guilt, criminality y sin. 



Gilder, one who gilds. 
Guilder, a Dutch coin. 

Glare, dazzling Hght. 
Glair, the white of 

Gloze, to flatter. 
Glows, does glow. 

GoreAj pierced.' 
Gourd, a plant. 



an 
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Orate, a frame for afire. 
Great, large in buUc or 
number. 

Grater, a rough instrument 

to grate with. 
Greater, more great. 

Greaves, armor for the legs. 
Grieves, does grieve. 



Grisly, dreadful^ horrible. 
Grizzly, grayish. 

Groan, to sigh^ as in pain. 
Grown, increased in size. 

Grocer, a dealer in tea^ 

sugar J Sfc. 
Grosser, more gross. 



Exercises for Writing^. — A gagt of fideKty. The gauge cH a 
oa^ A gate is made to turn on hinges. He has ah awkward gait. 
It is easy to gild wood with gold-leafl The guild of masons. Any 
thing gilt appears like gold. Suffering inseparably follows guiU. 
The gilder charged a gmlder for his work. The glare of the sun. 
The glair of an ef^. It may do less harm to censure than to glaze. 
The fire glows in the grate. The horse was gored by an angry bull. 
Jonah's gourd. A grate for coals. A greaJt fire. A grater for 
nutmeg. Greater caution will be necessary. Soldiers in ancient 
times wore greaves. How she grieves at her loss ! A grisly spectre. 
A grizzhf beard. The pain makes him groan. The tree has grown 
to a great height His occupadoQ is that of a grocer. Water is a 
grosser medium than air. 



H. 



Hale, healthy. 

"Eisaly frozen drops of rain. 

Hair, of the head or skin. 
Hare, a quadruped. 

Hall, a large room. 
Haul, to puUj to draw. 

Hart, a he-deer^ a stag. 
Heart, an organ of the 
body. 

Heal, to cure, to restore. 
Heel, the hind part of the 
foot. 



Hear, to perceive by the ear. 
Here, in this place. 

Herd, a number of beasts 

together. 
Heard, did hear. 

Hew, to cut and trim with 

an axe. 
Hue, color^ tint. 

Hie, to go in haste. 
High, not loWy elevated. 

Hire, wages. 
Higher, more high. 
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Hoard) a store kdd tip. Tlooip^ahtmdmqundaeask. 
Horde, ck band; a tribe* Whoop, a loud cry, a shout. 

Hole, a cavity. Hour, sixty minutes. 

Whole, ally total* Our, belonging U> us. 

Exercises for Wrltinff. — He is hdU and robust Much hail 
has faEen. The hair of the head. The Tuure in uoted £ar timidity. 
The haU was filled with people. The horses caimot hatd so heayy 
a load. The hart was shot through the heart. CHntment to heal a 
woimd. Achilles was vulnerable in the 'heel, I hear music here in 
the garden. A herd of cattle. The strangest story I ever heard, 
ffeto the timber. The flower is of a purple hue. The laborer is 
worthfr d his hvfre. No saying has higher autiiority than this. The 
miser's hoard, A horde of wandering Tartars. Bore a hole for the 
screw. Take 9^ part, if you cannot get the whoU. Bind it with a 
hoop. The hidian vwMohoop is teitible. At an early houTf our 
troops took up the Mae of manfa. 

I. 

In, not out. Invade, to enter hostilelp^. 

Inu, a tavern. Inveighed, did inveigh. ' 

Indict, to charge. Isle, an island. 

Indite, to compose.^ Aisle, a walk in a church. 

Bxercises for Writiiig«> ~^ <* There was no room for them in the 
inn,^ The grand-jury will itidict him.. Milton said he did not care 
to indite a poem on the subject of war. Gsesar crossed the Rubicon 
to irwade Rome. The better citizens inveighed against him for ]iis 
ambitious projects. The poet9 me isle for «< island.* The aisle of 
a cathedraL 

K. 

Kernel, an edible substance Kill, to dqmve of life* 
in a shell or husk. Kiln, a sort of fucnace. 

Colonel, a milUaru tUle. ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 

Key, of a lock. dk. 

Quay, tif, mohy a wharf. Nit, the egg of a bmte^^ 
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Knaira, a base m<m» 
Kt^ve, part of a church. 

Knew, did know. 

6mi, an African ammoL 

New, not old. 



Knot, a pa/rt which is tied. 
Not, a word of deniai. 

Know, to have knowledge. 
No, not any ; nay. 



Exercises fox Writing. — The kemd at a nut The 
a legiment. The A^ay of a closet. The ship is lying at 
Do not kiU the insect. A kiln hr burning limestone, 
is to weaye without a loom. A nit is hardly visible to 
eye. He is more knave than focd. The note of St. Paul's 
I knew him as soon as I saw him. The ffnu resembles 
The garment is new. Untie the knot, I can not do it 
know any thing of this matter P I must answer. No. 



eahnddf 
the quay. 

To knit 
the naked 
cathediaL 
the horse. 

Do you 



L. 



Lac, a kind of resin. 
Lack, want, need. 

Lacks, does lack. 
Lax, loose, not exact. 

Lade; to load, tofre^ht. 
Laid, did lay. 

Lane, a narrow street. 
Lain, past participle of lie. 

Laps, does lap. 
Lapse, cowrse,flow. 

Leech, a small bloodsucker. 
Leach, to camse water to 
pass through ashes. 

Led, did lead. 
Lead, a heavy meted. 

Leaf, of a plant. 
Lief, willingly, gladly. 



Leek, a plant. 
Leak, to run out. 

Leree, an embankment. 
Levy, to raise, to collect. 

Lie, a criminal falsehood. 
Lye, a solution of potash. 

Limbj a branch. 
Limn, to paint. 

Links, the phtral of link. 
Lynx, an animal of the cat 
kind. 

Load, a burden, a freight. 
Lode, a mineral vein. 

Loch, a lake, (in Scotland), 
hock, for doors, Sfc. 

Lore, learning, erudition. 
Lower, more low. 



tot Writtagt — Varnish is made of lao. There is no 
Zocijb ef appficuita lor offioe. He that Udss good principlM will be 
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loe m Us moxak. The Teri> 2ade is duefly i»ed in the partkipM Ibnn 
^ laden." They have kdd upon him a heavy bordeo. At the head of 
the kme^ the oittle have lain down to rest In tteam-boilen, one 
sheet of iron lap* over another. One who is very busy does not 
Aotice the lapse of time. Soap-makers leach wood-ashes to pcocure 
the potash which it contains. The leedi is a kind of worm found in 
fresh wateE. Lead is heavier than iron. The groom led the horses 
into the stable. The shape of the leaf is one of the characteristics 
of a tree. I would as U^ go as stay. A vessel may leak. The 
flavor of the leek resembles that of the onion. The city of New 
Orleans i8..protected from inundation by a levee. It will be necessary 
to levy a huge Ibrce for this expedition. One lie is generally a pre- 
lude to another. The lye is dense enough to bear an egg. The Umb 
of a tree. To limn is an old term agnizing to paint. The links of 
a chain. The lynx is noted for sharpness of sight. The horse cannot 
draw so heavy a load. The miner has discovered a rich lode of 
tin. Loch Lomond in Scotland. Hardly any lock is secure against 
an adroit thiet A man versed in ancient lore* The picture would 
look better if it were placed lotoer. 



M. 



Made, did make. 
Maiid^nunmarriedwoman, . 

Male, not female. 

Mail, a bag for kUerSj Sfc. 

Mane, hair on ike neck of 

a horse. 
Moin^ principalj chief 

Marshal, a high military or 

civil officer. 
Martial, warlike. 

Msize^€onfusion,p€rplexit^. 
Maize, Indian corn. 

MeCd, a reward. 
Mead, a meadow. 

Mean, basCj contemptible.' 
Mien, air^ lookj manner. 



Mete, a limits a bound. 
Meat, flesh for food. 
MoGtyflt, proper. 

Meeting, an assembly. 
Meting, measuring. 

Meter, a measure. 
Metre, the measwe of verse. 

Mite, a small insect. 
Might, powery strength. 

Moan, to lamentj to grieve. 
Mown, participle of mow. 

Mote, a small particle. 
Moat, a ditch or trench. 

More, the comparative of 

much. 
Mower^ one who mows. 



Mucous, IfKntff. Mule, dn emifftdl. 

Mucus, a sKmyftidd. Mewl, to cry as a child. 

Exorcises for Writiiig. — He made an excuse for his absence. 
Maid is used adjectiTely for ''female/' as, maidrBervanL The 
male sheep has horns. A package to go by mail. The mane is an 
ornament to the horse. The aorta is the main artery of the body. 
Marshal is a high military title. Martial music Qreat quantities 
of maixe are raised in the United States. To be in a maze ip to 
be greatly perplexed. Mead is a poetical term for a meadow. The 
meed of thanks. He vma neirer guilty of a mean act He is of a 
dignified mien. Meet^ or proper, conduct Salted meoL Mete^ a 
boundary. A gas-m^er is an instrument for measuring gas. The 
poem is -written in the heroic metre. It is an unchristian sentiment 
that ^ m^M makes righf A fkHe in cheese, or in com. Some 
lurutes seem to moan fat what they miss, like intelUgenl ereatores. 
This gnup should be mown* The moat wils twenty foet wide. A 
mtote may cause great pain to the eye. What niore mind sound 
than to hear the mower whet his scythe ? Mucoue membranes are 
membranes that secrete mucus. The infant mewle. Mules are much 
employed in the Southern States for drawing cotton. 

N. 

Nay, no. Night, the time after sunset. 

Ne^h, to cry as a horse. Eaiight, a title of honor. 

Need, necessity, want. None, no one, not any. 

Knead, to press, as dough. Nun, a female devotee. 

£xercises for Writing. — Do not hesitate to say nay^ when duty 
requires it A horse will often neigh at the dght of his master. 
We have need of food. It is necessary to Jcnead dough in order to 
make good bread. Night is the time for rest Knight is an honor- 
ary title in England, indicated by prefixing '* Sir " to the name. He 
went in search of game^ but there was none to be found. She has 
taken the tows of a mm. 

o. 

Oai^,^ rowing' a boat. One, single ; any. 
(yer, over. Won, did win. 

Orepmekd in mineral* 

11 
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ftr Wfffiiag*— AnoorisaftettiiiadeofadL Gunp- 
bdl MjfB of Ki^and, ** H«r midi is o'er tht mountain waipw." 
f^"«^^y is an ore of meieury. One irbo haa won auch hooon mnrt 
hffvo induatiy aa ireQ aa taknt 



Pale, f&on, palHd. 
Pail, a t;e«5eZ /or i£^a^er. 

Pane, a square ofglast. 
Pain, disiresSy pifftrvng. 

Pair, /tt^o q/* a hxni. 
Pare, to pec/. 
Pear, afruU. 

Pause, a stop. 
F^wsj/eet of a beast. 

Peace, tranquillity ^ rest. 
Piece, a portion. 

Peel, ^e rind of any iking. 
Peal, a loud noise. 

Pearl, a whitish substance. 
Purl, to flow gently. 

Peer, a noft/emcm. 
Pier, a mofe. 

TenAanty jewel for the ear. 
Pendent, hanging. 

Place, situation. 
Plaice, a sort offish. 



Plane, levels even. 
Plain, clear y evident. 

Plate, aflM dish. 
Plait, a fold. 

Plum, a fruit. 
Plumb, perpendicular. 

'Pole, a long staff or stake. 
Poll, the head. 

Pore, as of the skin. 
Pour, to let out. 

Port, a harbor. 

Porte, the Turkish court. 

Practice, the habit of doing. 
Practise, to do habitually. 

Pray, to make a petition. 
Prey, to feed by violence. 

Praise, commendation. 
Prays, beseeches^ entreats. 
Preys, seizes^ plunders. 

Prize, a reward. 
Pries, does pry. 



Ezerdsea for Writinff*— A paH of milk. Pale inth friglit.^ 
A pane of glass. A pain in the limba. Apair of gloves. Pars 
the |>ear. After a short j>ai»e, he piroceeded. The paws of a Hon. 
After a struggle comes a season of peace, A piece is broken oS, A 
/leoZ of bells. The peel of an orange. A pearl of great price. 
The brodu purl otv their stony beds. Every peer in England is 
entitled to a seat in the House of Lords. The haifoor is pcotected by 
%pi€r. A pendmt fat the ear. A pendant Unxp. This is a good 
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piaee for fishmg. Tbeplaiee resembles the iloiinder. A plane sor- 
&ee. It is plain that he has made a mistake. The plaUi of the 
ooUar. There are not pUdes enough on the table. The pkim is not 
so easily raised as the pear. The line does not hang plumb. They 
erected hpoU for the flag. ApoU-tajL is a tax for eachpoU, or head. 
The |>ore« of the skin. He jwiirff the water into a goblet The sb^ 
left the port of Southampton, having on board the English ambassa- 
dor to the Parte. No art can be well learned without kmg practice. 
They who practise any art become expert in it We should pray 
for what may be best for us. The laiger fishes |>r^ upon the smaller 
ones. WelKmetited praise. He y/fhoprajfs for a temporal blessings 
may be asking for that which will do him harm. The woU prey* 
vpaa the sheep. The prixe of wealth is what most are struggling 
for. He is contemptible "who priee into the afiairs of others. 

Quarts, plural of quart. Quartz, rockery stal. 

Exercises for Writing* — Four quarts make a gallon. Quart» 
ispuresilez. 

K. 

Bain, water from the clouds. Bheum, a thin, serom fluid. 
Rein, part of a bridle. . Boom, cm apartment. 
Reign, royal authority. Bhyme, correspondence of 

Bap, to strike quickly. sound in verse. 

Wrap, to fold up. Bime, hoar-frost. 

Baise, to lift, to erect. Bice, a kind of grain. 

Baze, to demolish. Bise, ascent. 

Bays, plurai of ray. ^.^j^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Bed, of the color of blood. Rite, external observance. 

Bead, did read. Wright, a worhnan. 

Beed, a plant. Write, to express by letters. 

'Read, to peruse. Ring, a circular figure. 

Beek, to smoke, to steam. Wring, to twist. 

Wreak, to inflict violence. Rode, did ride. 

Best, cessation of labor. Boad, a pubKc highway. 

Wrest, to take l^ force. Bowed, did row. 
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Boar, a loud noUe. Bough, not imocih. 

Bower, (me who rows. Buff, a plaited omamemt 

Roe, the spawn of fishes. f^ ^*^ «<^^*' 

Row, to impel by oa/rs. Rung, participle of ring. 

Rood, the fourth ofm acre. ^rnng,parHciple of wring. 

Rud^, coarse in manners. Rye, a species ofgrain^ 

Uoie, repetUion by heart. Wry, crooked, distorted^ 
Wrote, did write. wrested. 

Exerei«e« UiS Wiitiw* — Plaiilf wouU not grov vithont rotn. 
To give the rein to a bone is to •Uow him to go at w3L The reign 
of Elisabeth. 22^ at the door, TTro^p it with paper. To raiae a 
building is fo set up its fiam^ ; to tau it is to destroy it The raifs 
of light proceed id a straight line. He read the Bible daily. The 
curtains are red. It is a waste of time to read worthless books. The 
reed giows to a great height The l|acs^ r^eX; with sweat The 
malignant man longs to wreak vengeance on his adversaiy. Those 
only who labor can exyoy reH. He attempted to vrrest it from him. 
Rheum is always an attendant symptom of catarrh. The rp<m is very 
spacious. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. White &ost is called 
rime by the old writers. Mice Ss an abundant product in tropical 
countries. Sea-weed is thrown upon the beach at every ri^e oi the 
tide. It is not right to lidionle any rite which otheia may consider 
sacred. The term wright is now seldom applied to a workman ex- 
cept in compounds, as ^ wheel-wright.'' Qe cannot wriie his name. 
A ring of gold. To yning the hands is a sign of grie£ The road 
over which they rode was shaded with trees. They rawed lustify. 
The roar of the alligator. The rower of a boat The roe of the 
stuigecMi. It is hard work to fYMT a boat against a current A rood 
of land. He is rude in his behavior. He learnt his lesson by rote. 
He wrote rapidly. A journey over a umgh road. The n^ vas a 
conspicuous ornament in the dftys'bf Queen Elizabeth. The bell was 
rmff. She icnmy her hands. iJye is a valuable giain* ^wryiuod. 

S. 

Sale ac^ of selling. So wo, a place; a view, 

^^y to passf or b^ movedy Seen.pastparticipleofsQe. 
^ *^*^- Seine, a m f^edui fishing. 
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Skolly the case of the brain. 
Scull, to impel a boat. 

See, to perceive by the 

eye. 
Sea, the oceaai. 

Seam, a suiurej a juncture. 
Seem, to appear. 

Sees, does see. 
Seize, to lay hold on. 

Seignior, a title. 
Senior, one older than an- 
other. 

Serf, a slave. 

Surf, the swell of the sea. 

Surge, a great wave. 
Serge, a woollen staff. 

Sheer, to twm aside. 
Shear, to cut with shears. 
Shire, a county. 

Shock, concu^ssion. 
Shough, a shaggy dog. 

Sine, a geometrical line. 
Sign, a symbol, an omen. 

Slay, to killj to butcher. 
Sleigh, a vehicle. 

Slight, inconsiderable. 
Sleight, cwMiing artifice. 

Slow, not quick. 
Sloe, a small plum. 



Slue, to turn. 
Slew, did slay. 

So, in such a manner. 
Sow, to scatter^ as seed. 
Sew, to join by the needle. 

Soar, to ascend. ^ 
Sore, tender or painful. 

Sole, single, only. 
Soul, the spirit. 

Some, a part. 
Sum, the aggregaie. 

Son, a male child. 
Sun, ihe source of light. 

Stair, a step. 
Stare, to gaze. 

Stake, a stick ; a wager. 
Steak, a slice of meat. 

Steel, hardened iron. 
Steal, to take unlawfully. 

Step, one move of ihe foot. 
Steppe, a vast plain. 

Stile, steps over a fence. 
Style, manner of writing. 

Strait, a narrow channel. 
Straight, not crooked. 

Straiten, to distress. 
Strdighten^tomakestraight. 

Suite, a train of followers. 
Sweet, tasting Wee sugar. 



Exercises finr Writfaiv. — The sale of the estate will take place 
to-morrow. A ship mth a fiur wind will hlU twelve miles an hour. 
The scene of the story is laid in England. Have you ever Men a 
seine filled with fish P He could neither row nor scuS the boat 
Diflhrent races are ehazacteriaed by the shape of tbe shtU. The 
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river Volga flows ii^to tb^ Oeuiiaan /Seo^w yo« may «^ 9a the m^ 
The seam does not seem watertight Wh^ ^ cat seati a mou8e» ^b? 
does not wait long to seize it. ** Most potent, grave, and reverend 
seigniors J* We should always give place to our seniors. The serf in 
Russia is bought and sold with the soiL I hear the roar of the surf 
Upon the beach. Her dress was made of serge. A surge broke upon 
the d^ck. It is time to shear the sheep. Some hones are a^ to 
sheer, A a^tre^town is a town in which a couKt holds ita munasuL 
The shock was so great aa to prostrate all whQ y^esf^ atanding. 
Shakspeare uaea the word shough for a kind of dog. A drcle qf 
vapor about the moon is a sign of an approaching storm. Tbe sine 
of an arc is half of tbe chord of the double arc The cannibals were 
preparing to slag their victims. The vehicle called a sleigh in the 
United States is galled a **• sledge " in England. Jugglers j^orm their 
wondeia by eleigU ot kaa^ He was lucky to escape with so t^igkt 
a wound. The juice of the sloe is t^ad and astnngeotf wd 19 viaed 
for adulterating pprt-wioe. The slow motions of the sloth account 
for its name. To sltte a thing is a seaman's phrase for turning it one 
way or the other. Samson, it is said in Judges, slew a thousand men. 
See in that man what a youth of idleness has laid up for old age ; jo 
true is it, th^t we shal) iieap wha| we sotw» Qirls should be t^^ug^t to 
seiM* Eagles moot to 1^ great height The wound is very s/9rep He 
escaped, the sole survivor. The immortality of the soul. He did 
not dispute the separate charges in the account, but expressed some 
surprise at their sum, ** A vnse son makieth a glad father.** The sun 
is the fountain of light Standkig on a stair they impudently stare at 
evexy penon who enters the door. The surveyor drives *a stake at 
every station of his instrument. The steak is tender. ** Thou shah 
not steal,** Iron is converted into steel by being heated with charcoaL 
Step after step brings us to our journey's end. A steppe in Russia is 
like a prairie in North America. We can pass from one enclosure to 
another over a stik, A popular writer has a good style. The siraU 
of Oibrakar is a ^ai^ chu^i^L He is straitened for want of xm^ans. 
So crpol^d a sitreet should be s^aightened. An am b ass^doi^f ^iU, 
All sweet fruits contain a portion of sugar. « 

T. 

Tacks, pburai of taek. Tare, allowmice in weigid. 

Tn^y on wifl&sL Tear, to puli in pieces. 
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Teem, to be fuil. Time, metwMre o/dumthn. 

Team, of horses or oxen. Thyme, an a/romatic plants 

Tear, water from the eye. Ti^^j **^ *^^ ^/« wheel. 
Tier, a ro?r. Tier, one who ties. 

Their, fteto^ng- to them. J^^; wo«wg;^2^^^5. 

There, in tJSu place. J<^ (preposition), towards. 

' "^ Two, ^irtcc one. 

Threw, did throu;. t^^^ ofthefoQt. [wc^. 

Throiigh,/rom eiwf to e»M|, t^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^row^A ^Af 

Throe, great pain, agony, Tole, to draw or allure. 
Throw, to fling y to toss. Toll, to cause to sound. 

Throne, a chair of state. Ton, 20 hundred weight. 
Thrown, cast, projected. Tun, a large cask. 

Exercises fwt Wiilliig. *^ Tacks an sold in Boujl p»|«r pfK^ngva 
Costom-hoiite duties are a qieeies of indiiect tap 9|^ th^ people 
The weight, after deducting the tare, was one thousand pounds. Do 
not p\ill the cloth so haid as to tear it He has Vkieam of four homes. 
The earth and the sei^ Ufm with (^uzpated beings. Those who suffer 
XQost froQi grie( often do not shed a. iecer^ In the pubin t|u^r« is ^ tier 
of ^^erths on each side. Their influenpe is greater there ^bs^ hei^ 
The careless boy threw a stone through a p^ae of glass» Eyei^ 
^roe seemed to be more seyere than ^e last Throp it out; of 
the wmdow. Victoria sits upon the throne of England* The mo^ 
was throvm from hiiB horse and killed. It is time to gather the 
t^yme. The tier of such a hard knot should be required to untie it. 
The wheel has lost its tires Be careful not to labor too hard. ** Two 
heads are better than one.** He escaped with a slight bruise on 
the toe. Horses are employed to tow canal-boats. The smell of 
cheese will tole a mouse into a trap. ToU the belL The long 
ton is two thousand two hundred and forty pounds, the short ton is 
two thousand pounds. A tim is laiger than a hogshead. 

V. 

Yain , fruitless, ineffectual ; Vale, ^ space between hills, 

conceited. Veil, a cover for thefq^e. 

Vane, a weather-cock. Vial, a smail bottle. 

Vein, a bloodnoessel. Viol, a stringed instrument. 
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EiOTelMs Ibr WritiBg* — Their inm tttempti difocNiraged oth- 
€n. Aooordiiig to tiie vamet tbe mad is duungiiig. The vein of die 
neok is called the jugular vein. The vdU at Temp^ iiaa oel^irated 
among the andents Ibritf beautj. She wears a veU, Put the med- 
kineinavMrf. The basspi^ is a weUrknown instrumeiit. 

w. 

Wale, a ridge, a streak. Wave, a billow j a surge. 
Wail, to grieve audibly. Waive, to put off, to defer. 

Wane, to grow less. Way, a road, a passage. 

Wain, a carriage, a wagon. Weigh, to balance. 

Waist, of the body. Week, seven days. 

Waste, to spend wantonly. Weak, not strong, feeble. 

Wait, to stay, to remain. Wood, a forest. 
Wei^t, heaoiness. Would, a verb from ^ wilL 
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Exercises for Writing.* — Every blow of the whip made a wde 
on his flesh. The expressions ^ weep " and "loai? " are often coupled. 
Wain IS a word sometimes used in poetry. The moon is said to wax 
and VHxne. It is injurious to health to contract the wxisL Bo not 
hoard mcmey like a miseri nor wute it like a spendthrift. Be good 
enough to wait for me. A heavy weight. Every toave drove the 
wreck higher upon the beach. It is sometimes expedient to waive a 
claim. The Appian Way was the most celebrated of the roads lead- 
ing from ancient Rome. PlatfonuHKales are constructed to weigh the 
heaviest loads. She is too weak to bear the journey. They stayed a 
week. 

Y. 

Yoke, as for oxen. [eg^. - Your, belonging to you* 
Yolk,^Ae yellow part of an Ewer, a vessel for water. 

Exercises for Writing. —-The pressure of the yoke on draught- 
oxen is principally upon the shoulders. The yolk of an egg is sur- 
rounded with albim^en. Tour basm and my ewer would matdi welL 
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IX. Words spelled and accented alike, but diflbrently 

pronounced. 



A-buse', ill use. 
A-bu§e', to use ilL 

Bo^, an inclination; also, 
the front of a ship. 

Bow, an instrument to shoot 
arrows with. ■ 

GlSan'ly, neat. 

Clean'ly 5 in a cletm manner. 

CldsOy fast. 
Glo^e, to shut. 

Coiir'te-sjr, civility. 
Coiirte'sjr, an act ofciviKty. 

Crtlise, a small cup. \der. 
Crtli§e, a voyage for plunr 

Dif-fuse', verbose^ 
Djf-fu^e', to spread*. 

Ex-cuse', an apology. 
Jlx-cu?e', to pardon. 

jGtll, of a fish. 

^fll, CL measure^ 

Grease. /(rf. 

Grea;09 to smewr tpithfat* 

Htn'der, to delay. 
Hind'er, in the rear. 

House, a dwelling. 
Hou§e, to shelter. 



I'ron-y, ridicule. 
I'ron-y (I'lprn-e), like 

LSad, a mineral. 
Lgad, to conduct. 

Live, to exist. 
Live, having life. 



iron. 



Low'er, to let down. 
Lo^'er, to look da/rk. 

Mouse, an animal. 
Moii§e, to catch mice. 

Modth, the opening in the 

head. 
Mouth, to utter affectedly. 

Mow, to cut downy asgras^. 
Mo^, a mass of hay. 

PM'ish, a glossy surface. 
Po'lish, q/" or belonging 
to Poland. 

Ra'ven, a bird. 
RSv'en, to devour^ 

Read, to peruse. 
BSad, perused. 

Re-for-ma'tiou, a, forming 

anew. 
Rgf-<>r-ma'tion, amendment* 

Rise, ascent. 
Rl^e, to ascend. 

Ro#, a riot. 
Row, a rank. 

Sla'ver, a slave ship. 
SlSv'er, spittle. 

Slofigh {slou) , a miry place. 
Slough (sluf), the cast skii^ 
of a snake. 

So^, a female stmne. 
Sow, to scatter seed. 

TSr'r^, to delay. 
Tar'ry, like tar. 
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Teeth, of the mouth. WVnd, air in motion. 

Teeth, to breed teeth. Wind, to turn round. 

Tear, a drop from the WSrs'ted, a kind of yam. 

eye. Worsfed (wiirst'ed), de- 

Teir, to rend. feated. 

Use, employment. W8und, an injury. 

Uffe, to employ. Woiind, twined round. 

Rbmabx. a cIms of words with the termination ate hare the distinct 
sound of long a, when used as verbs, and the indistinct or obscure sound 
of a when used as nouns or acyectiyes : of this class are deliberaUt an^ 
mate, mediate^ moderate, &c The words intereet and compUment, also, 
when used as verbs, are pronounced with a more distinct sound of short e, ' 
in the last syllable, than when used as nouns. 

Exerciset for Writing. — An abuse of power. Do not abuse your 
privileges. Make a low doio. A bended ^oto. Be eZeanZy in your hab- 
its. Sweep the room cUardy. Close confinement Close the bode 
Treat every one with courtesy. She made a low courtesy. A cruise 
ofoiL A eruife in the Pacific. A dt^u^e writer. The flowers <2(^ti«e 
a pleasant odor. A sufficient excuse. Excuse my tardiness. A fish's 
ffiU. A giU of wine. A spot of ffrease. Orease the wbeels. Hinder 
me not The hinder part of the carriage. An old house. House the 
cattle. His writings are full of irony. The water has an irony taste. 
The pipe was made of lead. Lead me by the shortest way. May 
you live long and happily. A live ooaL Lower the boat The 
clouds lower. A white numse. Does the cat mouse well? A 
large mouth, JDo not mouth your words. Mow the grass. Come 
off the mow. Steel takes a high polish. A Fetish officer. Black 
as a raven. To raiven is to devour voraciously. Bead your book. 
The book is read. Reformation of character. The reform^ion of 
an army. A sudden rise of water. The dead shall rise again. A 
disgracrful row. A row of houses. The capture of a slaner. The 
i^ver of a dog. The serpent's sUmgh is in the dough. The sow 
is in the sty. A sower went forth to sow. Tarry till I come. A 
tarry smelL Keep clean teeth. The child has b^gun to teeth. A 
flood of tears. He tears the doth. Of what use is it? Use your 
time wisely. A gust of wind. Wind the silk. They were worsted 
in the encounter. A worsted shawL A dangerous wound. Hate 
you wound the clock P 
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X. Words diffloult to epelL 

1. Wardi in the ipeSUng of which it may he doubtfkd 
whether a comonamt eound between two vaweli i$ represented 
by a eingle or hy a dovhU letter^ 



an'9-dyne 

ftp'frthjr 

bftl'us-ter 

Wg'pt * 

b8d'ice 

b8tVny 

cSl'en-d%r 

cSl'i-co 

• 

cWum-ny 
ch8c'9-l%te 

vbtl^H7 

frcSd'e-nijr. 

&c-9rdfim'ic 

^p-p&r'el 

bfrrSm'e-tor 

C9rn5n'i-C9l 

Sg'gre-CTte 
)(n'n9-tate 
Sp'pe-tite 
&p'p9-9tte 

bSr^ri-cSde 
bSr'row 



c5d'M5n 

c8iViiy 

cBm'io 

dflVt^-iy 

a'e-g^nt 

Bn'e-Daiy 
flSg'9n 

fSr'est 

• 

frfg'^te 

M'i-9t 

l&t'i-tude 

• 

mSl'o-djr 
mgm'9-ry 

• 

com-m8d'i-ty^ 

cpm-pSi/i-fion 

c^nnsld'er 

cpn-tftm'i-nate 

cor-r8b'9-rate 

de-v81'9p 

bSt'teivjr 
btt'ter 

• 

b8t't9m 
brSg'g^rt 

btlf'f|rl5 

bat'ter 

• 

cSr'rjr 
cln'nfrin^n 



m5d'el 

mtn'is-tor 
• • • 

m5ii'9-djr 
n5m'i-n^ 

8b'e-lrsk 

« 

p&n'io 

p&^'frfiite 

par'9-dj 

pSl'i-c^ 

pgr'il 

ptt'y 

r»Vel 

rSrish 

• 

e-lSb^r^te 

• • 

8p-i-d8m'ic 

e-vttpVrSte 

^x-pSr'i-mSnt 

ffrn&t'i-cT;in 

cBf'fee 
cfim'ment 
cBp'per 
crSVbed 

• 

ciin'ning 
cttr'rent 
dtf'filcait 
dff'fi-dent 



881'e-c¥;in 

spYg'ot 

spVit 

stgrtle 

• 

tSn'pr 
tSn'ic 

• 

tr8p'ic 

vttp'id 

v^r'y 

vfg'9r 

im-p&n'el 

m9-n8p'9-ly 

m94i8t'o-nj 
pi-rSt'i-c^ 

re-M'i-ate 
dl'n'ner 

• 

dis'si-pate 

dirs's9-n^t 

dJt'ty 

&rr9r 

fSl'li-ble 

fSr'ret 

flau'nel 

• 
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f8p'pish 
galley. 
glWter 
gSs'sfrm^r 

hiir'ry 

Yii'n9-cSnt 

l^'si-tude 



mSr'rjr 

mSFIusk 

mSt'to 

mum'my 

• 

nfin'ner-y 
pai'lid 
par'rj-cide 
pSn'lL^nt 



pflV 
ptt't^nce 
p8Flen 
r&b'bit 

• 

rtts'set 

• 

sh&d'der 

skTt'tish 

stSl'l^r 



^o-c8m'm9-date 

^m-b^'s9rd9r 

^p-p^'l^ttve 

ban-dlt'ti 

bri-t&n'ni-^ 



c^lSs'sus 

C9m-mlft't6e 

di-lSm'ma 

^x-S^^er-ate 
iii-flam'mairt9-iy 



sSf'fo-cate 
syrio-^lf§ni 
t&n'nin 

• 

tSn'nis 
traffic 

• 

tr^xn'mel 
tan'iiel 

wit'ti-cXfin 

per-gn'nj-^I 

pj-Sz'z^ 

si-r8c'co 

to-b5c'co 

ty-rSii'ni-C|l 



Exercises for Writing. — The amaranth retains Its color a 
long time. The amethyst is one of the most beautiful of precious 
6tonee(. The rail to a flight of stairs is supported by balusten. The 
study of botany, A calico dress. Chocolate is made by grinding the 
roasted nuts of the cocoa. The codicil of a wilL A coral reed A 
flagon of inne. A pleadng mdody. The Modd of a ship. An 
Egyptian obelisk, A patody upon a poem. Tb^ ent^tprise is at* 
tendied with great peril* A relish for food. The tpigot of a &ueet. 
A sferiie region. A tonic medicine. The tyranny of a cruel despot. 
A vapid taste. The vigor of youth. A man of great ability. 
Costly appdrd. A scarce commodity, 'Kme will detfdop many 
secrets. The teeth are coyered with enam^ The extravagance of 
fanaticism. Do not retaliate an injury. What is the aggregate 
of the several amounts? A healthy appetite The baggage of a 
traveller. A bUter herb. A braggart^ or boastef. The flavor of 
cinnamon, A rapd currefd. Th6 rays of &e sun will dissipate the 
fog. A flannd garment Fsppish manners. A feeling of lassir 
iude, llie oyster is a moUtu^ A pallid oouAtenance. A maiigive 
pillar. An infusion of senna. The fumes of sulphur will suffbeate 
a nimal s* The bark of the hemloek-tree contluns much tannuk A 
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profitable traffic A laughable witiictsm. An umbiissador to a 
foreign gOTemment A fierce banditti^ or band of outlaws. What 
use is made ^ the cedtUaf The Colossus of Ilhode& Such a di- 
lemma would embarrass any one. Do not exaggerate the statement 
A perennial plant The sirocco is a periodical south wind blowing 
from the deserts of Afiica across the Meditetraaean Sea. A tyranrwcal 
ruler, 

9« JUisceUaneaus words dijg^culi to spdL 



^bey'{jince (-*»'> 

^brM^ment 

nb-ste'mi-oSs 

• 

^c-cgl'er-ate 
a-chieve'ment 

* • 

fi^knSwl'ed^-mgnt 

fid'e-qu^te 

ad'i-po-cere 

Sd'mi-ra-ble 

Sd-o-lSs'cence 

&d-sci-tf'tious 

ad-v|.ii-ta'^eous 

fid-ven-tf'tious 

a-e-ros-tSt'ics 

ai-j-m^ntVry 
al'b^tr8ss 

Sm'ber-grfs 

^m-ph1b'i-ofts 

^nSl'j-sfe 

^n-ni-hi-la'tion 
ftn-ni-ver's^rry 
^nSn'jr-mofis* 

jn-ttpV^liy 

• 12 



^p8c'r7*ph§i 
frpSth'e-c^rry 

a'pron (a'p^rn) 

ar'mis-tYce 

^s-cgn'den-cjr 

at'tri-bute 

• 

fiu-rff'er-oiis 

• 

Sv-flrri"cious 

bar'be-cue 

ba^'i-lisk 

bazaar' 

be-ngf'i-c8nce 

bgn-e-ff' ci-^riy 

bi-tu'mi-nous 

blSs'phe-my 

bo-hea' 

b6m-b^-z£ne' 

bre-vier' 

brtll'i^-cy 

biirg'l^rrjr 

cSm-phene' 

car^ti-l^^e 



c^rr-tSucli^ 

cSt'er-pfl-lar 

cSl-e-bra'tiott 

cSrer-y 

cSl'i-bgrC^ 

cSm'^-tSr-y 

cSr'e-mo-ny 

chai'len^e 

chir'rup 

fhi$r'is-ter 

^hrysVKs 

cWnrtriGQ 

cYn'n^rbair 

cJt'9.-dgl . 

col-l5t'er-al 

• • ■ 

cSlVc^nth 

colonel (kUr'n§I) 

c81-9n-nade' 

c8m'mis-s§rry 

con-fgc'tion-er-jr 

con-fSd'er-aKJjr 

c5n-s9,n-guYii'i-tjr 

C9n-sWer-^te 
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C9n-t8in'p9-rfrr^ 
C9r-pd're-9l 
cre'pHsote 
crSs'cent 

crgv'ico 

• 

crlt'i-cl;m 



dftc'tj^l 
d8b-9-n4ir' 
de-ciam'vt^-ry" 
dgf'i-nlte 



dSs'tUute 

• 

de-te'ri-o-rate 

• • • 

dJc'tdon-^ry 

d¥m-i-nu'tioa 

• 

di^ern'xxieBt 



Exercises for If rittef • — An i^bridgmeni of a book* The 
achiectmmt of an enterprise. The aehnowledgment of a fault The 
flesh of animals, converted into a waxy substance by beizig under 
water, is called adipacere. The sdenoe of ctSrostaUca, Alimenkuy 
substances. Analysis is aynonysKHis with " decompositioii.'' An onir 
niverwry celebration. Certain books by unknown authors, some- 
times appended to the Old Testament, are called the Apocrffpha. 
An airmisticet or truce. The auriferous lands of Cahfomia. A 
market-place in the East is called a hazaar- A mme of hOwmntms 
coaL Bohea is a species of bladi tea. Brevier is the name of a 
small piinting^type. Ca/rUlagtf or gnsUe. The flayor of cassia re- 
sembles that of cinnamon. The caterpiUar feeds on the leaves of 
trees. Cdery is used for salad. The chrysalis of an insect Cin- 
nabar is an ore of mercury. The pith of the bitter apple is called 
colocynih. The eoUmd of a regiment Children are fond of eonfeo- 
tion^. Shakspeare and Bacon were contemporary* The ertseent 
is the national emblem of Turkey. A derivation woid. A want of 
discemmeni* 



dts-h^bflle' (-f^iii') 
dis-pSn's^ry 
drSm-a-tYst 
dys'en-tSr-y 

Sf-fer-vSs'oence 

e-lec-trf§'i-ty 

e-Kx'ir 

Sm'is-S9,-ry 

em-p^r'e^l 



^n-ey-clo-paa'di-^ 
^-dgav'9r 
en-doise'iaont 
gn'vi-ous 

• 

Sr-y-slpVl^a 
8fc-y-in»l'9-^ 

ej-Sj-^ivba'tion 



gx'e-qutej 
ex-<5h6q'iier 

ex«<5r6s'oence 

• • 

ex-p^-dl"ti9ii 
fahce'tious 

fu-ne're-^ 
^e-lfit'i-noiis 
^er'mi^iate 
gri;d'ir-9a 
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^ym-uas^tios 
hfip'pi-nSss 

hM^o-glj^ph'ic 

ho-m^^e'ne-ous 

hy-dro-pho'bi-^ 

y5h-neu'm9Bi 

M-jrO-BJfu'crfrBjr 

jn-dfc'frtYvo 
in-dTct'ment (-dw ) 

in-di^e-nous 

in-fln-i-tgs'i-m?! 

Yn-nu-Sn'do 

• 

in-6tlbl'xii^nt 

fti-stan-ta'ne-ofts 

in-tsrii-ii-ble 



in-Mm^peF>9nce 

in-T€i'gle 

i-ras'ci-ble 

irk'some 

ll'^Uk (I'vn) 

Jr-re-triev'jrUe 

iHsSs'ce-lej 

jttg-u-ar' 

jftye'lin cifkw*y 

j&d]|'ment 

ker^fey-mere 

j8op'»r-dy 

joiir'ney-m^ 

lSb'o-r^t9-rjr 

lab'y-rinth 

l^-gu'nu-notts 

ISt'tice 

* 

Bt'er-a-ture 
Kq'ue-fy 
ttq'ui-date 
lu'crfrttve 



mSFice 

max'jo-r%m 

mar'tyr 

mSs-quer-ade' 

mSy'or-^l-t^ 

mSd'i-cine 

mSt-frinor'ph^se 

mSt-^phyf'ics 

m}s'cel-l|rny 

inl8'8i9ii-9rr^ 

myr'mi-ddn 

mjfs'ti-cf^ 

na'dir 

• 

nSi/rfrtlve 

n8§'esH5frry 

nSg'irttTe 

De-go'ti-ate (-«ii^) 

8c'ci-put 

oe-s5ph'9rgtis(f-rtf') 



Exercises for Writing. — I found him in dishabtUe. His dis- 
order is dysentery. An acid added to carbonate of soda in solu- 
tion will produce effervescence, A compound tincture of medicines is 
termed an dixir. He is troubled with erysipelas. Exequies^ or 
funeral ceremonies. Can you play on the flageolet ? A gdatinoua 
substance. Perseverance is a guarantee of success. One who has 
good health and a clear conscience may enjoy happiness, A hetero- 
geneous mixture. The hieroglyphics of Egypt. Be sparing in the 
use of hyperbole. An idiosyncrtufyt or peculiar disposition. Coal 
in a state of incandescence. He pleaded guilty to the indidment. 
An infinUesimai quantity. A sly innuendo, I have paid the first 
instalment. Do not inveigle him into mischief. An irascible temper. 
Iron is the most useful of the metals. An isoscdes triangle. The 
. tiger of America is called the Jaguar, A jacdinf or spear. A 
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man of tound judgment. Hie kUtcraiory of a chemist A daxk 
and winding tabyritUh, A lattice made <^ wood. The puranits of 
liieraiure. Heat will liqutfy metak. Lead is very maUeable, A 
martyr to the truth. The mayoralty of a city. A valuable m^i- 
cine. A misceUany, or collection of literary compositions. A myr- 
midon, or rough soldier. A writer noted for his mysticinu The 
occiput, or back port of the head. The passage to the stomach is 
through the oesophagus. 



o-le-S^i-nofts 
8me'let (Smo 
8p'er-ate 
or'^ie? 
8x'y-^gn 

pSl'li-^rttve 

pai'p^ble 

p&m'phlet 

pSr'ail-lgi 

par-§il-16l'a-grSm 

p9.-rai'y-sis 

p^rrSn'the-sfa 

par'lia-mSnt 

pftr'ox-y^m 

p^rvtl'ion 

pSn-i-tSn'tifrry 

per-ceive' 

pgr'i-^ee 

pSr-e-gri-na'ti9n 

pe-rim'e-ter 

pe-rlph'e-r^ 

per'se-cute 

per-se-vere' 

pew'ter 

pha'9-ton 



phra-f©-81'o-^ 

ph3f9-4-5lV^* 
plqu'%n-cy (pik'> 

pla'^i-^rrlfin 

p81'7-gl5t 

pSr'rin-^er 

por'phy-ry 

prSf'i-dSnt 

prSf'by-ter 

prTv'i-iS^e 

pro-ced'ure 

pr8d'i-^ 

pr5m'i-ngiit 

pr5p'9.-gate 

prSs'e-lyte 

prSs'per-oiis 

piirs'lajn 

pu-sil-ian'i-mo&s 

pyr'ai-mid 

qui-Ss'cent 

r6c-ol-16c'ti9ii 

rSc'om-pSnse 

rSl'^-ttve 

rgm'e-djr 

r6in-}-nis'c^nce 



re-pSj'i-to-ry 

re-prieve' 

rSf-ur-rgc'tion 

ri-dfc'u-loiis 

sftp'phire (tff'fii) 

8^'sa-frSs 

sSt'el-lite 

• 

BSpVrato 

sSr'ahphtne 

skiVmish 

s^K5'i-tude 

sSl'i-t^rry 

st6r'e-o-type 

stei/to-rous 

stiir'di-ly 

su-per-nu'me-rfrry 

siir'cln-gle 

siir'^er-y 

syc'o-ph^rnt 

sym'me-try 

syu'chr9-noiis 

sy-nSii'y-mous 

• 

syr'in^e 

tSn't^-lIze 

tSmVrtnd 
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tgl'e-scope 

tSnVmSnt 

thSr-^peu'tics 

tr?rdi"tioii-^iy 

trfin-scen-dSn'tal 



t^§bii*ni2e 

u-Mq'ui-tofis 

va'ri-e-gate 

ve-K^'i-pede 

vgn'er-ate 

• 

ver-sfhtll'i-iy 



vlct'iial-ler (vitti-fr) 

vo-lu'mi-notis 
whor'tl&-bgr-rjr (hwur') 
zSph'yr 
zo'o-phyte 



Exercises for Writing. — Eggs for an omelet. lines that are 
parallel can never meet The British Farliament A paroxysm 
of pain. We can perceive^ or see, objects. The periphery oi a wheeL 
A vessel made of pewter. The study ot physiology. A child's 
porringer, A vase made of porphyry. An inestimable privilege. 
Most sects endeavor to propagate their doctrines* A proselyte^ or 
convert Furdain is a garden weed. The figure of a pyramid. 
An effectual remedy. The sapphvrt is composed chiefly of almnina. 
The flavor of sassafras. A satellite of the planet Jupiter. The 
seraphine is a mnd-instrument like the organ. The danger was not 
great, but sufficient to cause some solicitude. A surcingle^ or girth. 
A syeophantf or mean flatterer. Words that have the same mean- 
ing are said to be synonym>ous. The electric telegraph. The strong 
should not tyrannize over the weak. He is remarkable for the 
versatility of his talents. The zoophyte partakes of the nature both 
of vegetables and animals. 



XI. Bules for Spellizig. 

1* Monosyllables ending withy*, Z, or s, double the final letter, 
when preceded by a single vowel ; as muff, bdl, glass. 

Exceptions. Clef, if, of; as, gas, lias, toas, yes, his, is, this, tu, pus, 
thus. S is also single when used to form the possessive case or the 
plural of nouns, and the third person singular of verbs; as, lad, lacTs, 
lads ; speak, speaks. 

Exercises ibr Writing. — An oaken staff, A deep well. BctsSp 
a fish. A smaU skiff. The streets are lighted with gas. Clef 
is a musical tenn. As you please. A glass dish. It mU not hurt 

12* 
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us, TkB Ml m tiadaed. Bos te timiilt ^omeP r«t» An « t. 
Hand me my iMi^. Wliat t/Ai# plan &ap AshadydeZZ. AwuM 
piece o/*it. A roUing Htone gathers no moM. 2%tM it vhu, A high 
fti2{. A game of chess, A puj^ of smoke. A ^/^riS somid. A 
seipent^ kiss. Do not scoff at sacred tlungs. 

9* All the oonsonantflt except /i I, and s, when ina]» are single; 
as, ca(» nod, log, jam, pen, sip^fur, that,Jix, whiz. 

EzcamoKS. £(fr; 4uU, «<itf $ c|^^; inn, Umm-^ hwrr, srr^ imiti Urn, 
fuzz. 

. finsrcism foUf Wriliiig. — A jUst country. An Irish hog. The 
6&5 of the tide. .A fwr cap. An odd number. Whai was Mo^ ? 
*' There was no room for tftan tfi the itmy Add the figures. A 
fam's egg, A <oi» of yean. Do not err, A tiod of earth. The 
&tift of a gwtu A ^roocl hooL The ^eR of a leady writer. A 
celebrated wiL An xAA man. Anthxadte oooZ. 

S« In monosyUables e is followed by A;; as m hack, neck, stick, 
lock, luck, 

fixCTPnoMS. Are, iae, ore, iak, zinc, 

foerciSBs fbf WHting. — A hriek house. A pedler'ii pcuk. 
Arc, part of a circle. The ship stuck fast Lac, a ktssinous sab* 
stance. The deck of a Tessel. A large rock. Talc, a mineral. I 
was struck with astonishment. A sheet of tine, llie neck of a 
bottle. JBlcuk doth. The wrede of a ship. A sick child. Good 
luck. f 

4. Several nouns and adjectiYes ending in fh sharp (as in thin) are 
changed into verbs by the adctition of a silent «y«making the sound 
of th flat (as in this) ; as, haik, ha£he ; hreaih, hreaihe ; loath, loathe, 

BKerdwes t^t Writii^r. ^^SaSke often. I can hardly hreathe. 
To loatlie food. (Moths yourself suitidbly. Wrsalha me a garland. 
Sheathe the sword. Swathe the child. 

5* Words of one syllable, ending with a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel (as %Dit, hot, plan), and words of two or more 
syllables, ending in the same manner, and having the accent on the 
last syllable (as propel^, regretT), douUe that eonsonant on aswiifting 
an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ) as, wit, witty | hot^ 
hottest i pitm,jplannmg^, propel, propeller *, regret, regretted. 
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l^wuAti-ir- The letters k, v, and x ar§ neter doubled. 
Bxc^^noKS. ThederiTatiTesof^of; m^ gasei, ffoteotit. 

Exercises finr Writinir* — A naming fire. AtpoUed far, A 
tin dipper. Muddy ^ralking. Be not a laggard. Uncommon ex- 
eeUence, No admittance. An unexpected acquittal. A reddish 
color. Uncontrollable rage. It was trodden under foot The beg- 
gar was a good swimmer, A gaseous substance. A ndsy braggart, 
A knotted oak. ''Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.** The whist' 
zing of an arrow. ^ 

Apply the Tule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words: — 

bar fi«t plan rag 

dip hum plod stab 

abut aver debar entrap 



acquit 
allot 



aver 

b^gin 

bestir 



demur 
deter 



permit 
unman 



6. If a word ends with two consonants (as movm, abstract)^ or 
if a diphthong precedes the last consonant (as sweetfjoin)^ or if the 
accent is not on the last reliable (as suffer), the final consoifflnt is 
not doubled on receiving an additional syllable beginning with a 
vowel; as, motim, mourning; abstract, abstracted; sweet, sweetest; 
join, joiner; suffer, suffereth. 

Exceptions. 1. There is an exception to the last clause of the preced- 
ing rule, with respect to most of the words ending in the letter /, which, 
OB assuming an additional syllable beginning with a vowel, are allowed by 
loBg-preraUing usage to double the /, though the accent is not on the last 
syllable ; as, travel, travelkd, tnweUer, But the derivatives of paraHei 
are written without doublmg the / ; ta,par€Uleled^ unparalleled. 

The, following list comprises the words ending in / which have not the 
accent on the last syllable t — 

handsel 

hatchel 

imperil 

jewel 

kennel 

kernel 

label 

laurel 

level 

libel 

marshal 



appard 


dial 


barrel 


dishevel 


bevel 


drivel 


bowel 


duel 


cancel 


embowel 


carol 


enamel 


cavil 


empanel 


channel 


equal 


chisel 


gambol 


counsel 


gravel 


cudgel 


grovel 



marvel 


rival 


model 


rowel 


panel 


shovel 


parcel 


shrivel 


pencil 


snivel 


peril 


tassel 


pistol 


trammel 


pommel 


travel 


quarrel 


tunnel 


ravel 


unravel 


revel 


victual 



uo 
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The deiiv atS res of these words are spelled, in the Dictionaries of Peny 
and Wehster, with a single / ; and this mode is also more or less favored 
hgr Ash and Walker ; and althaugh it better accords with the analogic of 
the language^ yet the prevailing usage is to double the /. 

2. The following verbs, to Mdnap, to worship, to UaSy and to compronUt, 
also commonly double the last letter on assuming an additional syllable^ ' 

Exercises for Writing. — I had expected to see you sooner^ 
A pleasant meeting* A disagreeable visitor* A gravelled walk. 
Qreener fields than ours. A profitable investment. The child was 
kidnapped. A sheepish look. The marvellous boy. The tiearest 
port A lasting injury. A devout worshipper. Bad eounseUors, 
A carpeted floor. Duheve^ed haor. Unparalleled aiid^ty. Get 
the joiner to repair the railing. An ocean steamer., A patient 
sufferer. Unreasonable requirements. 

Apply the rule to the formatjon of derivatives fi»n the following 
words: — 

ca& drain quafp toil 

cheat fill muff vairt 

chill maim trill zeal 



affect 


chisel 


enter 


kidnap 


bicker 


darken 


equal 


obstruct 


bluster 


demand 


harass 


veneer 



•y. "Words ending m silent e drop this letter on receiving an ad- 
ditional termination beginning with a vowel ; as, blame, blamalde ; 
bride, bridal ; force, Jbrcible; like, liking ; ice, icy;. 

Exceptions. 1. Wevdr cndiog meewge retam the e before the ter* 
minations ahledJaA mts, m order to soflen the preceding cotsfi 9»,peaeey 
peaceable ; ckanff^, thangeable ; comrage, eouretgeoua^ 

2. The foUowHkg- words are alsv exceptions : dye (to color), dydng ; eye-, 
eyeing; hoe, hoeing; sh^e, shoeing; and when »n^ is added to the. verbs 
ainge, springe (to ensnare), sunnge (to whip), and tinge, the* e is retained r 
as, singeing,, springeing,, stdngeimg, and! tingeing, in order to distznguish 
these patiticif les from singing, springing, stoinging, and tinging (ringmg). 

Bemabk. Verbs ending in ie, after dropping e, change ♦ into y oat 
adding ing ; as^^ die, dying ; He, lying ; tie, tying y vie, vying. 

Exercises for Writing* — An excusable mistake. Inconceivabls 
distances. A rdafioe pronoun. Board and lodging. Lying is- the 
meanest of vices. An outrageous assaidt. The communion of saints 
Swinish gjLuttony. Noticeable &cts. Your dresa is singeing^ A 
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thangedMe silk. I was eyeing the man as he was hoeing. Did you 
meet with a refusal ? The dyeing of clotL The man is dying. 
An Ulsurance policy. A shady grove. Coming events. A desira- 
We situation. A^^onysoil. A ^^iem^ propensity. A &n(2a2 dress. 
A spiral line. 

Apply the role to the fonnation of derivatives firam the fidlowing 
words: — 

charge dote &te starve 

dose &ce maze tiace 

ooouneEoe image oblige service 

expire inflame office umbrage 

8« Wordi ending in silent e generally retain this letter on recav- 
ing an additional termination beginning with a consonant ; as, babe^ 
babes; cane, canes; shame, shameful} life, lifeless; engage, en- 
gagement ', pale, paleness. 

Exceptions. The words wisdom, awful, nursUng, duly, truly, wholly, 
abridgment, acknowledgment, argument, judgment. 

Exercises for Writing. — A careful guide. A shameless avowal. 
An awful judgment. Amidst the tuneful choir. A specious argur 
ment, truly. ' His lameness increases. The abridgment is whMy 
valueless. Your ticknowledgment was duly received. It is merely 
a shameful encouragement of idleness. A strong inducement. It is 
wrong to be revengeful. The picture is a gobd likeness. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words: — 

duke guile lodge safe 

&lse home love waste 

disgrace feeble meddle remorse 

entice forgive pillage serene 

9* Words ending in y, preceded by ^ consonant, generally 
change the yinto i in their derivatives; as, deny, denied; mercy, 
mercies ; ruby, rubies ; holy, holiness; joUy, jollity ; pity, pitiable. 

Exceptions. 1. The derivatives of dry, thy, and sly; as, dryly, shy- 
neas, slyness. 

2. Fis retained before the terminations ing, ish, ism, and ist, to prevent 
the doubling of the i ; as, denying, babyish, toryism, copyist. Y is also 
retained in the possessive singular of nouns ; as, spy, spy*s ; party, partffs. 
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of k11 llie yMf. O, it was pifi^ti2! I^e answered lum yeff dryip. 
An extensive Inaines^. A merciUvs viOain. A tealoos t^^^etW^. A 
atuprfyimg dtidt. 'A good c&pyist, A Boutce of constant m<)ffi;fe(^ 
<ton. • Stories from the poets. The jury'« instructions, fie appU^ 
hteidr ekM^ I* hiB %viine$^. Yon ean M9i^ ftseejrti^ Us n«iie. 

Apply the rule to the formation of deiivativeB from the followlflg 
words: — 

body glory pyg®y sperfy 

defy like^ yuj wreQr 

dropty meny aotry weary 

l#b Final y» preceded by a Towe^ remams wndnHgcd bdbre «n 
adcBtitmal termination ; as, hoy, hoys, boyuh ; cletey, Mays^ dday* 
inpf deiayed; aJUofncy, aUomeyd ; vaUey^ vaUeys. 

Bbmabx. The final ey of nouns is often erroneously changed la the 
plural into iM{ as, o^tonuy, lUtorm^ ; valiey, wUiits, 

Exceptions. The wordi daity; hid, kdn; paid\ mdth, 9aid\ Miay, 
staid (also regularly written Mtayed) \ and their compounds ; as, mMmd, 
vnpaidf &c. ^ 

- fixercisea Ibr Writing. — He says that he iliall remain several 
dtiyi. Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. Shdb- 
speare's plays. What was saidf ** From our own selves oiajoys 
must flow." He gains Strength daily. ** Peeping from forth their 
aUeys green."** Where have ye laid himP" Delays are dangerous. 
Why have you stayed so long ? The letter has been mislaid. She 
is gayly dressed. 

Apply the role to the formation of derivatives from the ft^owing 
words: — 

buy day coy joy 

aimoy chimliey display money 

!!• Words ending with a double letter, or with a, o, or 10, 
generally retain the same on receiving an additional (^liable not 
beginning with the same letter; as, stiffly, glossy ^ success/tdt agree' 
able, fleeing, wooer, huzzaed, echoing, dlloidance. 

ExonPTioKS. Words ending in U generally drop one / when nsed to 
f ontt iStie first part of a compound word ; as, oknigkty, aUegsther, iM{fbf«^ 
cMaiMH; they also omit it before the suffixes yW and iim«; as, yri^^ 
duktesB, But illneaa, chiUness, ahriUneaa, stillness, smallness, and taUness 
follow the rule. 
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fix^teises for WtiUmgm — A roUing stone. A knotty bank. 
Agreeing testimoay. The eoU^pe is well endotoed, Ee^ng walks. 
He answered me very gruffly. The sHUttess of death. ** Wdcome 
the coming, speed the parting guests" How is the word futnesM 
spelled ? A skilful artist. *' I was not always a man of woe." I 
left him almost s^^eeohless. An example of true heroism, A pei- 
lourish color. A toU/ul child. . He was stibpamaed^ or eommanded 
to attend coiot. A hiUowg sea. Tlie cooing of a dove. 

Apply the rule to the formation of deriyatlTes from the following 
words: — 

bliss free snow thaw 

dwell scoff stuff thrall 

arrow dismiss recall sorrow 

bestow forego lenew tattoo 

19* Words endiiig in a doal^ letter generally retdn both letters 
in compounds and in deritathres ihnned by prefixing a word or 
a syllable to the root; as, waie^aUt misspeUf wndmiUt reb^t 
fcrtsee. 

ExcBPTlONS. WUhal^ theremthU^ wherewithal, diseil, instil, Juf/Uf vntil, 

ExercisM Ibr WHtilig* — ^ " Wherew^hal diall a young man 
cleanse his wayf ** FartweU to all my greatness. The dotoitfaU 
of nations. Fulfil the golden rule. Wait until morning. An an- 
tique hourgiaMs. We distil spirituous liquors. Why do they dis- 
agreef 

1S« Compound words are generally spelled in the same manner 
as the simple words, that compose them ; as, landmark, pUc^ork 
railroad, saoe-<dL 

ExcBFTioNS. An e is omitted in the word wh0r«Mr (where-erer). Foif 
other exceptions see Rules U and 12. 

Exercises for Writing. — '' Misery acquaints a man with strange 
hedfUowsr ** I know a bank whereon the wild thyn^e grows." The 
pale-faced moon. ^ He is the /reemon whom the truth makes free." 
A lady's handboK. ^Yonder ivy-manUed turner." The Study of bool^ 
keeping, 

14. The plural of nouhs is generally fQrme4 by adding the 
UUer Sy when the singular ends witd a sound whidl WlU unite with 
the SQund of «; and by adding ^e sy^a^e <» (of ir, forming with a 
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silent t final the syllable es), whea the singular "will not xake with the 
sound of « ; as, mob, mob*; chief ^^ chiefs ,* joy, joys ; street, streets i> 
bribe, bribes i bridge, bridges ; matcht matched', crocus, crocuses y 
box,, boxes 'r wish, toishes ; cross, crises* 

RBMABKSk When s i8.add«d to a sflent e final preceded by a soft c or 
^ or by 8, It fonna a separate syllable with the e ;' as, fihee, piaeea ; jftdge, 
judges \ vase, vases. 

Nouns which form their plural by adding ss. are those T^ddehend in eh. 
(as in church\ s, sh, S8, or x, 

0ome nouns- are useidF onty m the singular; ss, pridey steel % some only 
in the plural ; as, scissors, tongs ; and some have the same fona in both 
numbers; 9La,deer,.8heepk, 

Exceptions. 1. Nomok ending hi » form the plural by the adcBtion or 
es; as, alkaU, aikalies; rabbi, rabbies^ 

2. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant,i lorm the plural accorct' 
ing to Rule 9. 

S. Many nouns ending in o preeedcd bf a.-c«i80Baiil, fonn the plsnl 
by adiUnge« ; as, cargo, cargoes ; hero, heroes^ 

RsKAiLK. Ko«ns ending in o preceded by another* TOweT, form the 
plural regularly by adding s only to the singular ; as, cameo, cameos-; ^^Uo-, 
foUos, The plural of the following nouns, in which the final a is immedi- 
ately preceded by a consonant, is also commonly formed by addmg s only ; 
armadiUo, bravo, camSoi, senio^ Suodeeimo, groUo, hah, Jmiii, memeni^, 
octavo, portico, proviso, rotuuda^ salvo, sirocco, solo, tyro, virtuoso, zeroi^ 
The plural of quarto is written quartos or quartoes, 

4. The following nouns ending in/ or fefoxm the plural by changing 
these terminations into ve» : — ^ 



beef 


half 


life 


sheaf 


wife 


calf 


knife 


loaf 


shelf 


WQlf 


elf 


leaf 


self 


thief 





Other nouns ending in. fox fe, and those ending in ff, form the plural 
regularly. The plural of toharf, howcTer^ in the United States, Is generally 
written wharves, but in England vfharfk, Siaff beodmes staves » but itn 
compounds are regular ; 9a, flagstaff, flagstaffs. 

5. The plurals of the following nouns are rariously and irregularly 
formed : brother, brothers (of the same family), brtihren (of the same 
society or profession) ; child, children ; die, dies (for coining), dice (for 
playing) ; foot, feet ; goose, geese ; mav, men ; * mouse, uniee; ox, oxen \ 

* So also the compounds of men, , ds, frHmmn, frwmm ; Dittdkaum, IhOdimtm \ 
Frentkman, JV<iusftme*i ; but the «f ords eoyaum, fimum, Oerman, Musaubtum, sn(| 
OUoman, being simple English words, form the plural regularly} thus, eaysMBi«» 
^rmofSj Qermau, Mustulfifanf, Otfenms, 
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peOfpeiBue (collectively), paot (av individual zeedB) ; penny, petuie (as tTswuk, 
of money), pennies (as kidividual coins) ; tooth, teeth ; wonutn, women, 

6. Compound words formed of a noun and an adjective, or of two nounsr 
connected by a preposition, generally pluralize the first word ; as^ kmightS' 
erranty coutins^german, sons'tn-law. 

Behabx. Nouns ending in fid are not properly compound words, anct 
therefore follow the rule, by adding « to the termination; as» handfuls, 
spoonfuls. 

7. Nouns from foreign languages often retain their original plurals, and 
some have also an English form ; as, memorandum, memoranda or memO" 
randums ; stamen, stamens and stamina. For the plurals of such words 
the pupil must consult his dictionary. 

Hxercises Ibr Writing. — The evening shades. "What can en- 
noble sots, or slaves, or cowards f" ^'Tis with our judgments as our 
watches,** " Evtti in our ashes live their wonted ^re*." A bunch of 
crocuses. The Aou«e« are painted white. **2fo«oc« of the heart" A 
band of desperadoes, " Riches are the baggage of virtue." The bright 
flamxngms. <<We were binding shewoes in the field." The leaves of 
the forest. Children, obey your parentA. Etna and Vesuvius are 
celebrated volcanoes* Do not mispronounce the word brethren^ 
Many women were there. Ihieves break thrQiigh» apd steaL De- 
structive tornadoes. Axaeadyoua ways sod ywxr doings. Thev^age* 
of sin. Bring Hues' in banc^tds^ 

Apply the rule to the fcMnoaattoo of derivatiws fr(un the following, 
words : — 



arc 


case 


kt€h 


ray 


ash 


crime 


fife 


ridge 


bell 


dew 


mass 


seam 


bone 


fox 


mat 


sob 


bud 


gold 


muff 


strife 


cap 


giief 


rag 


toy 


can 


jaw 


race 


Ycia 


cable 


cuort-onrtial 


negro 


seaman 


chorus 


grotto 


pailful 


stratum 



15* In all cases of doubt or of dispute to which the preceding 
rules do not apply^ the spelling of words should be conformed to the 
best usage of the present day. 

Observations* — 1* There is a class of words ending in or or 
our, as Japor, honor, or favour, honour, respecting the orthography 

13 . 
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of which there is a divernty in usage; bat it is the prerulmg, thoi^ 
not uniform, practice in this country to spell almost the whole of this 
class of words without the ti ; as, favor^ honor. Yet enamour and 
tambour retain the u, and both of the two forms, Saviour and 
Savior, are in common use. 

Exercises for Writing. — ^ Honor and shame from no condition 
rise." The vigor of manhood. Fortune favors the brave. The emr 
peror of the French. A tomdotcr-frame. Hard labor, A iaTorite 
author. Enamoured of virtue. The terror by night The rigor of 
^a frozen climate. A pleasant flavor. Our Lord and SavioWj Jesua 
Christ A £eunous warrior. His writings are full of humor, A tale 
of horror. An innocent error. The splendor of the riang smi. 
The governor of a state or a territory. The mirrors of the ancients 
were made of brass or of steeL '* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyselt" An unfounded rumor, Glouds are vapors floating in 
the air. 

9. Words of two or more syllables, winch formerly ended in idk, 
as musiek, pubUck, are now written without the k, as mtmc, ^w5lic; 
baUiwiek and candlesliek are exeepKions. The veriw to frolicy to 
mtmtc, to physic, and to trqfic, on assuming another syihbie begin- 
ning with e or t, insert the A;, in order to keep the c hard ; as, trqf- 
flaked, trafficking, trqffkker. 

Exercises for Writing. —- Zo^ is the art of reasoning. An 
unprovoked attack, Bhetorie is the art of composition. "A band 
of maidens gayly frolicking," The practice of magic Soldiere* 
barracks. There is considerable trafficking along the coast Arctic 
discoveries. A romantic adventure. You should not have mimicked 
the old man. A rheumatic fever. 

3. Words ending in is^ and ize are mostly verbs ; and in relation 
to these terminations there is a diversity in usage, the same verba 
sometimes ending in ize and sometimes in ise, 

' The following list comprises most of the verbs which are generally 

written with the termination ise : — 

advise apprise comprise desjMse 

advertise chastise compromise devise 

affiranchise circumcise demise disfranchise 
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disguise 


enterprise 


merchandise 


supervise 


div^tliBe 


exetdse 


nnsprxse 


surmiab 


enfranchise 


exorcise 


premise 


surprise 


emprise 


franchise 


revise 





In relation to the following words, ecUechise or catechueef criiieiBe 
or criticize, patronise or pcctronize, recognise or recogniee, the dic- 
tionaries and usage are divided, though the greater part of the dic- 
tionaries give the termination ise to these verbs. There are also 
various other verbs of this termination, with respect to which both the 
dictioaaries and usage are divided. 

Exercises fer Writing. — How do you pluralize nouns ending 
in y preceded by a vowel ? Apologize for your mistake. You #ur- 
prise me. I mu&t premise a few thingSw Familiarize yourself with 
this idea. Devise a better plan. Sympathize with the afflicted. 

4. There is a class of words ending in ire, bre, chre, gre, and 
we, as, centrCf fihre, ochre, ogre, mancewre, &c.> which ''are by 
some written centeTfJU^er, ocher, oger, maneuoer, &e. ; but the former 
mode is supported by the prevailing and best usage. 

Exercises for Writing. — The centre of the grove. Sabre, a 
sort of sword. A bishop's mitre. A whited sepulchre. A hymn 
in short metre. A bold manoeuvre. The kingly sceptre. A spectre, 
or apparition. Did you go to the theaire f The lustre of satin. A 
sombre color. 

«l. There is a class of words which have in their derivation a 
twofold origin, from the Latin and French languages, and are indif- 
ferently vnitten vrith the first syllable en or in, the former being 
derived from the French, and the latter from the Latin. With re- 
spect to some of these, it is difficult to determine which form is best 
supported by usage ; as, for example, inquire or enquire, inMwe or 
ensure, &c. 
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I. ChriBtian Names of Men and Women. 



!• Names of Men, 



A'M 
A-bl'y-thlr 

Ab'n^r 

A'bry-h^m 

X'hr^m 

Ab'H-ISm 

Ad'»m 

A'din 

A-d51'phyi 

Ad-9-DX'r9in 

Al'»ii,«rAJ'l^ 

AF^rle 

Al-^x-an'd^r 
Al'fr^d 

Al'l^D 

Al-phSn'fS 
Arv^h 
Al'v^n 

Al'vin, Al'wjn 
Ain-9-fI'fh 

Am Vh* «r A-nta'sfi 

Am'brMa 

Am'ml 

A'm^s 

An'drew 

An-dr(^DX'e98 

An'seim, An'aei 

An'thf-n^ (t^-) 

An't9-iiy 

Ar-sh^ia'vi 

Ar'chi-b^ld 

A'ri-^I 

Ar'n^Id 

Ar'tf-m^i 

Xr'thyr 

A'8» 

Aa'9-bel 

A'89ph 

Aah'b^l 



Aih'^r 


ftd'wird 


Ash'vr 


fid'win 


Au-ga«'tyf 


fig'b^rt 


la-gaf'tin, liu'tja 


fil'bfrt 




fil'dr^d 


BUd'win 


fi-lf-a^zyr 


Bar-»-Shl'f« 


£'1I 


Bir'n^-bys, BUr'nf-by 


¥.II'»b 


B»r-th81'9-mew 


^■ll'hv 


BM'il 


5.ii'j»h, ¥.ii'»i 


B«a» 


i;-iiph'»,wt 


B«D'9-dlct, BSn'n^ 


<;-ii'8h» 


B£ii'j9-m1n 


^-ll'zyr 


Bf-nd'nl 


fil'ny-tUn 


B?-n'»h 


^.mSn'v-«i 


Bjir'n^nl 


fi'nf-iUi 


B^-thQ'^l 


£'ii9£h 


Bon'i-face 


fi'nQS 


Brl'fn 


fi'phif-Im 




^xttf'myi 


C^d-wal'lM^r (-wM') 


9-ltU'tyB 


Ce'99r 


Kr'D^t 


Ca'lfb 


fi'slLu 


Cll'viD 


eahyn 


C«9'il 


Ea'fene 


CS'pbM 


Ea-M'bj-fiji 


Cblrle^ 


EQ'stfM 


jehrlf't9-ph$r 


fiv'^n «r Iv'^ 


CUr'fnea 


fiv'^r-ftrd 


ClSm'^nt 


Jl^-ze'kj^I 


CSn'ryd 


fiz'r^ 


C8n'st«ii-tXiie 




Cpr-nyii-fia 


PSMjx 


Cuth'bfrt 


Fer'dj-n&nd 


Cy'rvi 


Fer-nHD'dS 




Frftn'cis, Fr&nk 


mn'jel 


Fr&nk'Ijn 


D^-rl'vis 


FrSd'§r-Ic 


Da'vid 




De-me'tri-fis 


Ga'bri-^1 


Dl-9-ny"Bj-&8, DSn'njs 


6|^-mS'li-?l 




^Soffrey 


Eb'en 

• 


^earge' 


ftb-en-S'z^r 


9«r'«ird 


ftd'p^r 


j6Id'9^n 


Kd'myod 


iQll'bert 
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frile? 


jynyh, J6'ii9« 


N»-thftii'»^I, NHb&a'i^l 


Gdd'fr^j 


Jfin'^-tb^n 


Neal 


Gfid'wiD 


J5'9?ph 


JiS-h^ml'ik 


6reg'9-ry 


J9-8l'9h» J9fl'9» 


NichVlf* 


eriffjth 


J»8h'v-9 


Ns'fh 


Giis-tsL'v\|i0 


Jd'th^m 


Ns'fl 


Guf 


Ju'd»h 
Ja'li-9n 


Kar'm^b 


mn'ni-b»l 


Ja'li-as 


C-b9-dl'»b 


fl^c't^r 


J&B'tjn 


Qc-ta'vi-fis 


HS'm^n 




Ol'j-ver 


Heii'vy 


KSn'^lm 


Q-rd«'te$ 


Her'bert 




^-lan'dft 


Hf^r'm^n 


La'b^n 


Cw'^n 


Hez-^kl'^b 


Lam'b^t 


Q-zl'^ 


U 1'9-ry 


Lan'cf-l9t 




Hi'i^ia 


Lau'r^nce, lAw'ienc^ 


Pat'rjck 


H6r'9ce, IiQ-ra'ti-5(-Bhf-) 


LSm'y-^l 


Paul 


Hv-^5'^ 


LSon'trd 


P6M?g 


How ^U 


Lc'9-p6ld (or l£p'P9ld) 


P^r'^-griDo 


Bu'tH^fft 


Le'vi 


PS'r§z 


Hugh (hu) 


Lew'is, Ii»£'i9 


Pc't^r 


Huni'pbrey 


U'll^B 


Phj-lanMcr 




I.i'9-n^l 


PUi-iti'm^n 


lch'9-b9d 


Uew^l'ljn (la^l'in) 


Phll'jp 


U-na'ti-ite (-Af.) 


IjQ-^m'vail 


Phl'15 


Im-iniin'vi-^I 


Iio'd9-wic, Lil'dQ-vIe 


Phln'^^&s^PklD'^bto 


In'gpMD (IngO 


L9r£n'z5 


Plln'y 


rr» 


L5C 


rvSi'f-my QOSPy 


r99ac 


Lu'bjn 




T-9€L'ivh (I-za'j9b) 


Lu'cjus 


Quin'tin 


Y?'r?-?l 


Lake 




Ith'j-^l 


La'th^ 


Rftlph 




- 


Jtay'inund 


Ja'b^ 


Mal'9-Clil 


mri-n^lA 


Ja'c^b •\ 


M^n-nis's^h 


Iteu'b^n 


Jleques (zta2k) C 


M^r-cei'lu* 


RSyn'fld 


jimef ^ 


Milr'ci-Qfl 


Rlch'^rd 


Ja'i-rOs 


M'Jir'cuB, Mark 


R5b'ert 


Ja'r^d 


MUr'inf-d&ke 


Ro-dSI'ph^ff 


Ja'890 


Mzr'tin 


Rd^'^t 


Jig'p^r 


Mat'thew (math^thffX 


R5'l?nd, Rdw^Iynd 


JSd-«-dT'?h 


M^t-thl'fs (ii^th-thl'sB) 


Ea'fvB 


jerfr^ 


Maiu'rjce 




J«r 9-nil<vl^ JfiK^-nqr 


BfSr'^dlth 


Siin's?!! 


iS^gate 


Mt'c^ 


flttm'v-^ 


JSe'9^ 


Wi'th^-fl 


Siul 


Je'thrfV 


MdT'f^n 


S^-bacrt'iyn (-7911) 


JS'^b 


M5'9?9 


seth 


J5b 




Bl'l^ 


J9'9l 


Na'hunt 


Sjl-vfi'nvv, Sjt-vi'nyv 


JSlugi 


Na'th»n . 


Syi/v^B-tfr, Syl-v&^t^r 



13 
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SlOl'^fB, STBfA 


Tlm'9-tliy 


VtVi^ 


SSlVm^B 


Tl'tM • 




Std'phan (sK'tb) 


Tv-bl'^ 


WU'tfr 


8jfd'D«y 


Tils'tifm, TVlitMi 


WUOifm 


tfj^l'VfB 


Or'bM 


WWfr9d 


Th9d-d8'vs 


D-n'yli 


ZBLb'di-fl 


ThS'Hi»Id (M- tlb'bfM) 


0'ri-»m 


Zfc-shSV 


Tli«'9-dan 


O'ri-H 


Zftsh-t-iT'yli, Zifli'My 


Tb«.5ph'HS« 




Zed-e-kl'fli 


Th«'ivn 


Vkl'en-tDM 


ZH<^tS« 


TbSm'f* (taoi'f*) 


Vln'c^nt 


Zfi'nvfl 



9, Name* of Women. 



A'd» 

Ad'MTM ^ 
Ad'f-1» 
Ad'f-laide 

Ad'e-llne . 
Ag'Mh* 

AVice, A4l"ei-» (^h?-) 

Al-tb6'» 

Am'^-bfl 

i\-iniin'dii 

A-ine'lj-» 

A'my 

An-ie-ll'ii|i 

An'119, Anne, Aan 

Ar-9-beri» 

A-ri-a'n^ 

Ar'ri-? 

Au-fus'ty 

Au-re'li-» 

Bilr'b9-r9 

Rer'thy 
B«t'Bey 
Blanche 
Brid'g^ 

Cath'^-Tlne, Ci&tli'f-rliie 



CSOH 

£;hr1s-t)-a'ii9 (ki1M-y^) 

Ciem-fn-tl'iif 

DSb'^-rfh 

Dl-S'n* 
Di-Hn'th* 

DiSr'cfB 

D8r-9-tli6'», DBr'9-dl)r 

S'dith 

^.Iiz'f-bSth, $-il9>bec]i 

fil'sie 

fim'f -line, fim'm^-Ilne 

Em'j-ly 

fii/n^ttne 

fis'th^r (-t^r), H&'ter 

Zth'f-llnd 



Ed'gs Aif 
Eu'n'ice 
Ea.phe^mi-f 
^v&n'l^lXne 
£'vf, £ve 

F&n'nj 

Fi-de'It-|i 

FISr'ence 
Frtn'cff 

jB«r'tr<kde 

Grace, Gra'tj-f (-9hf-) 

H&n'n^ 

Ifilr'ri-ft 

Hen-ri-St't» 

Hei'en 

Heigi'shbyh 

HSs'ter 

H9-n5'r» 

HfiFd»]i 

T'd« 

Tni* 

I-rS'nf 

l9'»-bel, T9-9-b«ina 

Jane 
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J»-netS Je^n-nfitte' 


Mur'thf 


R89>-iii9iid 


J^-mrm^ 


Mfi'ry 


■fZ-K'na 


J^-nk'ahqi 


MMil'd?, M&ud 


Rdth 


Jflan, Jf-CLn'ny 


May 




J6'9f-phtii6 


M^-iiet'f-blA, M^lat>4>to 


S^-bl'nf 


JSjFce 


M«l'i-cSnt 


89-bn'Df 


Ja'dith 


H?-lIs's» 


Sil'ly 


JQ'li^ 


MSr'cy 


S^Wm^ 


Ja-Iha'iif 


Mi-nei/Vf 


Sal'v9 


Jil'l)-9t 


Mln'n^ 


Sa'r^h, SS'r» 




Mi-nLn'df 


S§.ll'ii9 


KaUi'»-rIne, Kith'^rine 


Mlr'i-9m 


8i-bjflM», Sn/yl, HJ^yn 


Kf-ta'r»h 




89-phI'» 


K^-zl'^ 


Nin'cy 


S^phrS'iij-* 




N5'r»' 


8t«ia» 


LiB-tl"ti-» (-ttoh') 




Sii'^^Q, S9-^n'B9 


Llu'r» 


Qc-ta'vi-» 




L.vvIn'i-» . 


Ol'jve Q-llv'i-» 


IVib'i-th^ 


LC-p-nS'rgi 


QAfm'pi^ 


TSm'p^r-vnca 


L«-tl"ti-», LSt'tice 




Th6-9-d5'r» 


Lll'y 


Pa'ti^nce (-ih^Bi) 


Th6-9-d5'8i-» (-«h^-) 


L0''l^ 


Pau-li'nf 


ThSm'9-9!ne (t5mO 


Loy-rf?i, Lofl-lje' 


P^-nei'9-p9 


Try-ph5'ii» 


^-cln'd^ 


Pdr'8}8 


Tr^-pliTi's^ 


L^-crS'tj-^ (-sh^-) 


PhS'b? 




Ltt'cK (-■b?-), Lfi'cy 


Phj-llp'w 


t^-ra'niHi 


Lyd'i-* 


PlUB'b^ 

Ph^iajfl 


Or'sv-I» 


Ma'bfl 


PSl'ly 


VH6'rh» 


M&g'd»lSii 


Pris^IlM^ 


Victa'rj-* 


M&d'^Iine 


PrA'd^nce 


Vl'd» 


Mdg-d9-lS'n$ 




Vl'9-Ut Vt'9-l«t 


Ma'h9-l9 


Rt'chel 


Vjr-^In'K 


Mar'ci? (Bh?) 


Rf-Mc'cy 




Mlr'g^-ret 


Rhfi'df 


WIMiflml'Sf 


M».rt'» 


RS*?*, R899 


WlD'i-fr«d 


Ma-ri-ttnne' 


R0-9«i-b£n» 




Ma'ri-vn 


RS9'»-li9 


Zf-nA'bi^ 
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H. Marks or PointB uBed in Writing and Printing. 



«( »» 



Quotation. 

[ ] Brackets. 

49* Index. 

A Caret. 

> Brace. 

*** Ellipsia. 

^ ' '^ Accents. 

~ The Long. 



^ The Short. 

•• Disresis. 

> Cedilla. 

* Asterisk, 

t Dagger. 

X Double Dagger. 

§ Section. 

II Parallels. 

^ Paragraph. 



, Conuna. 

; Semicolon. 

: Colon. 

. Period. . 

•? Interrogation. 

!' Exclamation. 

( ) Parenthesis. 

— Dash. 

' Apostrophe. 

- Hyphen. 

The points or marks most frequently employed in written composition 
serve to show more clearly the writer's meaning, and the pauses and in- 
flections required in reading. 

The Comma ( , ) marks the smallest grammatical division of a sentence, 
and usually requires a momentary pause. 

The Semicolon ( ; ) is used to separate such portions of a sentence as are 
less closely connected than those divided by a comma, and requires a 
somewhat longer pause. 

The Colon ( : ) is used between parts less connected than those which 
are separated by a semicolon, and admits of a longer pause. 

A Period ( . ) indicates the end of a sentence, and requires a full stop. 

Remark. — The period is also used after all abbreviations ; as, Eng, for England, 

The Note of Interrogation (?) is placed at the end of a direct question ; 
as. What is the matter ? * 

The Note of Exclamation, or Admiration, (!) is used after expressions of ^ 
strong emotion, and after solemn invocations and earnest addresses ; as. 
Liberty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! f 

The marks of Parenthesis ( ) are generally used to enclose a word, 
phrase, or remark, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and which 
might be omitted without injury to the sense or construction ; as, 
Abou Ben Adliem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

The Dash ( — ) is used to denote an unfinished sentence, a sudden turn, 
an abrupt transition, or that a significant pause is required ; as, *' The pages 
of history — how is it that they are so dark and sad ? '* 

Remark. — The dash may be used after of her points, to increase the length of a 
pause. By some writers dashes are employed instead of the marks of parenthesis. 

* This mark is said to have been formed from the first and last letters of the 

Latin word ^umstio (question) placed one over the other ; thus, ^. 

t Tliia mark is said to have been formed from tlie Latin word Jb, joy, written one 

over the other : thus, !• 
' ' o 
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The Apostrophe ('), a mark differing in appearance from the comma 
only in being placed above the line, is nsed to denote the omission of one 
or more letters ; as, ne*er for never ^ tho* for though. It is also the sign of 
the possessive case of nouns, being used before t in the singular number, 
and commoi^ after it in the plural ; as, hoy's^ boys'* 

The hyphen (-) is used to separate syllables, and to join the Constituent 
parts of some compound and derivative words ; as, cit-i-zeH, town-house, 
pre-eminence. It is also used at the end of a line, when the whole of a 
word cannot be got into it, and shows that the rest of the word is at the 
beginning of the following line. 

Quotation-marks (" ") are used to show that the exact words of anoth- 
er are exhibited; as, There is much truth in the proverb, ** Light gains 
make heavy purses." A quotation within a quotation is marked by single 
points ; as, " The * broad Hellespont ' still rolls into the ^gean.*' " One 
of the greatest names in English literature is that of Chaucer, — * Brit- 
ain's first poet.' " 

Brackets, or Crotchets, [ ] are chiefly used in citations to enclose an 
explanation, correction, or omitted word, phrase, or sentence, inserted by 
some other person than the author ; as, " She [N^ature] gave him [man] 
alone the power of laughing." 

The Index, or Hand, ( j|^ ) is used to show that special attention is 
directed to a particular passage. Sometimes three stars, arranged thus 
(*•*)» ^^6 used instead of the Index. i 

The Caret ( a ), a mark used in writing, shows that a letter or word, 
which was accidentally omitted, has been inserted above the line ; a|, 

e ^ 

Ovcty lee ^ ntiown vy /uiU, 

The Brace C"^^^) is used to connect two or more words or lines with 
something to which they are related ; as, James p 

Charles > Stuart. 
Mary ) 
Marks of Ellipsis ( ♦ * ♦ ) indicate the omission of letters, words, or sen- 
tences; as. K*^g G****e for King George. Sometimes a long dash, 
or a succession of dots, is used instead of the stars ; as, Lf-^ — d M y 

for Lord Murray. 

A simple child, 

That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb, — 

What should it know of death ? 

• There are three marks termed accents, — the Acute ( '), the Grave ( ^ ), 
and the Circumflex {^\ The acute accent is used to indicate the syllabic 
in a word which requires the principal stress in pronunciat^n ; as, 
nav'i-ga-ble. It is also used to denote the rising inflection of the voice. 
The grave accent is sometimes used in poetry over the letter e, to show 
that it must be fully pronounced ; as, — 

Hence, loathed Melancholy. 
It is alsb used to denote the felling inflection of the voice. The circum- 
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flex aeeent it sometimes used to indicate a peculiar wave of the Toiee, and, 
in works on pronunciation, as in this book, to denoU the broad sound of 
a vowel. 

The Long, or Macron ( ' ), is used to denote the long sound or quantity 
of a Towel ; as infamous, ail&nt. ^ 

The Short, or Breve ( ^ ), is used to denote the short sound or quantity 
of a vowel ; as in miltter, tUver, 

The Diaeresis ( •• ) is placed over the second of two vowels, which might 

otherwise be mistaken for a diphthong, to show that they must be sounded 

separately ; as, aericU, The dieeresis is sometimes used, in poetiy, instead 

of the grave accent, to show that the letter e, in the syllable edf, is to be 

fully pronounced. Occasionally the acute accent is used for the same 

purpose. Thus : 

Hence, loathid Melancholy ! 

Hence, loathed Melancholy ! . 

The Cedilla ( ' ) is placed under the letter c, in words from the French, to 
show that it has the sound of « ; as in fafade. It is also used, as in tkis 
book, <m the letters ff, «, and x, when they have their soft sound. 

The Asterisk, or Star ( * ), the Dagger, or Obelisk ( f ), the Double Dag- 
ger (t), the Section (^),* Parallels (1| ), and the Paragraph (IT),* are 
marks, used in the order here given, referring to the ma^n or the bottom 
of a page. Small italic letters or Arabic figures are sometimes employed 
for the same purpose. The mark called the Paragraph (IT ) is used in the 
Bible to denote the beginning of a new subject. In other books the be- 
giniiing of a new subject is now indicated by commencing a new line a 
little farther from the margin than the beginning of the other lines. This 
is termed indenting. 

The following characters , the general use of which has abreadg "been ex- 
plained, are sometimes emphged for other purposes* 

Two Commas (" or ") are occasionally used to avoid repetition, instead 
of the word or words immediately above them. In eatdlogu^ of books, a 
dash is sometimes employed for the same purpose ; as, 

Cowper*8 Complete Poetical Works, 4 vols. calf. 
Task, and other Poems, 2 " " 

Leaders are periods or hyphens used in indexes to books, tables of con- 
tents, and simUar matter, to lead the eye across the page or column. An 
illustration may be seen in the table of contents at the beginning of this 
book. 

In addition to the marks already treated of, arbitrary characters are 
sometimes used, as in this book, and in dictionaries, for the purpose of 
indicating the pronunciation of words. 

* The mark for tlie Section ( $ ) is said to have been formed from the initial letlers 
of the two Latin words Si/pticnt Seetimds, meaning ths sign tfthe teetion. The para- 
graph ( IT ) is nothing more than a capital P reversed, the white part being made 
black and the black part white, for the sake of greater distinction. 
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in, Syllabioation^ or the DiTisicm of Words into 

Syllables* 

In writing, a word frequently occurs to near the end of a line that it becomes 
Deceasary to carry over a part of its syllables to the beginning of the next line. It is, 
therefore, a matter of considerable practical importance, to nnderatand the proper 
mode of dividiBf words into syllables. The Mlowing rulesanof veiy general appli- 
catiim. 

1. Consonants should be joined to the rowels or diphthongs whose 
sounds they modify ; as, trig-o-nom-e'tryf e^qm-Ub-ri-um* 

Remabk I. In separating words into syllables, we are to be guided chiefly by tlie 
ear. Some words are allowably pronounced in more than one way, and a change 
in the pronunciation of a word will sometimes affect the i^Uabication. Thus, 
whether we say brifvo or hrd'vo^ the « is Joined to the latter syllaMe ; but, in 
phaUtTtx, the {'will go to the first or to the second syllable, acctMrding as we pro- 
Bounee the word pkU'trnx or phUfUmx, 

KSMABK II. Two or more consonants ibnning bat one sound, as cA, tek, gk, 
ufy pky 9k, tk, «pA, an nerer separated ; a8,>b«*-<<m, >iMUker,/MtJk-er, M-Clber, d-pher, 
fropk-tl. 

Remabk III. Bole 5, in all cases to which it applies, takes praoedenee of this 
rule 'f as, ba^-ing, kmd-er, rBJeet^A, pomj^-mu. 

2. Two Towels coming together, but not constituting a diphthong, are 
separated ; as, tp-ericUf cre-ator, ffe-omeiry, tri-cU, sati-ety, sci-on, po-enif 
vacu-Uy» 

3. Compound words are separated into the simple words of whi(^ they 
are composed; KSjhook-aeUer (not iootetf-er), noble-man (not no-bleman), 

4. Prefixes are generally separated from .the radical word ; as, de-pop- 
ulate, e-normous, re-create (to create anew), re-present (to present again), 
post-script, trans-mit. But when the first letter of a radical word is joined, 
in pronunciation, to a prefix ending in a rowel, the word is dirided as if it 
were a primitive one ; as, ded-4ccUe, el4g&fle, recreate (to refresh), rep- 
resent (to exhibit). ^ 

5. Suffixes and grammatical terminations are genarally separated ; as, 
teach-er, saH-ing, seid-der, stop-per, rap-ping, prov-est, ros-es, Jree-dom, 
brother-hoodffriend-skip, aatist-tmee. In this way we distinguish between 
such words as ^owi^-sr, one who counts, and eoun-ter, meaning contrary ; 
form-er, one who forms, and for-mer, meaning previous ; hind-er, in the 
rear, and hin-der, to delay ; lonff-er^ one who longs, and km-ger, of greater 
length. 

ExcEPTloirs. C or ^ soft, preceding a grammatical termination, is Joined to it ; 
for, if left at the end of a syllable, it would appear to bare its hard sound. Thus we 
write U'ftd, ca-ge», gra-eest, guu-gstt, ptKSth, pa-g^k, m-eer, sagger, Ira-eing, wa- 
ging, and not ag-ed, gnc-eat, &e. 

A syllable mnstnerer be broken at the end of a line. 



Exercises for Writtng. — Gladden. Upbraid. Impede. Fitting. 
Hypocrite. Vigor. Machination. Jealous. Zoology. Silence. Fam- 
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phlet. Kepbew. Looking-glass. Falsehood. KsTertheless* Congress. 
Medium. Rather. "Weaver. Drinkest. Cruelty. Cases. Enable. Shin- 
ing. Talent. Disgust, Reprobate. Coalesce. Lucre. Festive. Hand- 
writing. Parallelogram. Congenial. Forgetful. Gather. Nightingale. 
Swim. Moreover. Apothecary. Intercourse, Fishmonger. Formed. 
Graphic Wager. Schoolmaster. Resentment. Hacing. Other. Dis- 
approbation. Suicide. Examine. Aasuagest. Upon. Garden. Book. 
Detriment. Mechanism, 



IV. Bules fbr the TJse of Capital Letters. 

The following classes of words should commence with capital letters : — 

1. The first word of every sentence ; as, Blessed are the peace-makers. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry ; as, — 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hatll said. 
This is my own, my natiiie land ! 

3. The first word of a direct quotation ; as. Remember this ancient max- 
im, ** Know thyself." 

Remark. An indirect quotation shoold be introduced without the use of a cap- 
ital ; as, Franklin said that " three removes are as bad as a fire.** 

4. Appellations of the Deity or of Jesus Christ; as, God, Creator, 
Saviour, Redeemer. 

Remark. A personal pronoun referring to the Deity is also begun with a capital, 
when used without a noun expressed ; as, 

O ! talk of Him in solitary glooms, 

Where, o'or the rock, the scarcely waving pins 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

5. Proper names and honorary titles ; as. Prince Albert, William the 
Conqueror, Queen Victoria, Gen. Taylor, Rev. John Wesley, January, 
Monday, Paris. 

6. Common nouns personified ; as, •— > 

The rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus' train, appear. 

7. The pronoun /, and the interjection O ; as, '* One mom I missed him 
on the accustomed hill." — •* Such, men of Athens ! were your an- 
cestors." 

8. Adjectives and nouns derived firom proper names ; as, American, 
Christian, a Mahometan, a Brahmin. 

9. Every important word in the titles and divisions of a book ; as, Grote*8 
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History of Greece.— Tlie Vicar of Wakefield. — Paradise Lost.— Book 
First. 

Short detached pieces of writing, as title-pages, heads of chapters and 
sections, monumental inscriptions, signs, cards, &c,, are often composed 
entirely of ca|iitals. 

Formerly capitals were used with little discrimination, and books wertf 
disfigured by their frequency. See page 159. 

In writing, it is customary to draw two lines under such words as are 
intended to be put in small capitals, and three lines under such as should 
be printed in full capitals ; ais, — 

Exercises for Writing* — Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth. And Nathan said unto David, "Thou art the man." The 
city of London. Hume*s History of England. Our Father who art in 
heaven. It is recorded of him who " spake three thousand proverbs," 
that " his songs were a thousand and five.'' Whatever He wills is right. 
The Board of Trade. Whither shall I turn ? Virtue the only True Source 
of Nobility. The Honorable Henry Erskine. ** If Pain comes into a heart, 
he is quickly followed by Pleasure \ and if Pleasure enters, you may be 
sure that Pain is not far off.'* A Grecian education was considered neces- 
sary to form the Roman orator, poet, or artist. Sir Matthew Hale. The 
Copemican system. Lady Hamilton. ''But thou, Hope J with eyes so 
fair«" " Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 



V. Italics, Old English, eto« 

1. Italics, 

JtaUe letters are those which slope from right to left downwards^ They 
were invented, about the year 1500, by Aldus Manutius, a celebrated print- 
er, who dedicated them to the states of Italy, whence the name. 

It is impracticable to give complete rules for the use of Italics, but the 
following observations may be of some value : — 

1. A very emphatic or important word, phrase, or sentence may be put 
in italics ; as, The/r« of all climes and nations are themselves a people, 

2. Contrasted terms are often printed in Italics ; as, 

Man never t«, but always to he, blest. 

3. Names of books, newspapers, yessels, &c., and words used merely at 

14 
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sach, are often printed in Italics, though some prefer the use of quotation- 
marks ; as;^ ordsworth, the author of T%e Excurnon, The fr%ate C<n^ 
iHtuHon. House is a monosyllable. 

4. Words and phrases from foreign languages are distinguished by the 
use of Italics ; as. The legislature adjourned sine die. ' 

5. In the common English version of the Bible, Italics are used to indi- 
cate words which are not found in the original, but were supplied by the 
translators to complete or explain the meaning ; as, '* When Jesus saw her, 
he called her to him^ and said unto her. Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity : " — in the original, " he called, and said unto her." 

6. Words of the first importance are sometimes printed in small capi- 
tals, or even in full capitals ; as, *' I would never lay down my arms, — 
never, neybk, NEVER." 

7* When a word or phrase in an Italic sentence is to be distinguished 
from the rest, it should be printed in Koman letters, or, if particulariy im- 
portant, it may be put in small capitals ; as, The hook ia reaUy mdM^en.^ 
%a^\e.-^ The infinitive mood is governed by tebbs, nouns, or adjectiyes. 

8. It was formeriy the custom to print nlmost all words of any impor- 
tance in Italics, as is shown in the extract given on page 159. 

9. In manuscript, a single line is drawn under words meant to be printed 
in Italics; as, 

^^, 4ottwvet, nfi€^u^ tncU ^ticced^ fWHHa tUtetu/ tne fnect^tt^. 

Exercises lor Writing. — '* I said an e^iier soldier, not a better." The 
examination was conducted wdSl voce. A late number of The Morning 
Post. ** The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life." 
The word alphabet is derived from the Greek. <*To study a people's lan- 
guage will be to study them*' The contest between the Wasp and the 
Frolic. There are three kinds of Quadbilaterals. 



3. Old English^ etc. 

The Old English, or Black Letter, was the character generally used in 
manuscript works, before the invention of printing (1452). The earliest 
printed books are in this character, and are styled black-letter books. 
The following stanza, from an old poem written in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, may serve as a specimen : — 

Sbtmt ^dSat too mitcfii, get still tiieg ttdbt ; 

I little fjabe, get «eefe no mote ; 
tlTfjea are but poor, tfjotigfi tnucfi tfjeg \flbt ; 

3lnti I am ticj fei^ little store^ 

About the year 1550, the Roman and the Italic type came into general 
use in England ; but the forms of some of the letters were different from 
those now in use, as is shown in the following alphabet : — 
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A a, B b, C c, D d, E c, F f, G g, H h, I i, J j, K k, LI, 
M m, N n, O o, P p, Q q, R r, S f s, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, 
y y, Z 2, &. 

Aa, Bb, Cc, Ddy Ee, Ff, G g, H h, li, J j, Kk.LlyMm, 
Nn,Oo, Ppy ^^, Rr, Sfj, Tt, Uu, F 'v, tT nu, X x, Y,y, 
Z«, ^. 

The principal difierencei are the following : I i and J j were regarded 
as one and the same letter, and were aometimea used interchangeably, as 
wete also U u and V v } the letter s (in this form, s) was used only at the end 
of a Word, its place at the beginning and in the middle being supplied by this 
character, f (in Italic, /*), called '* a long s ; " th*e following double letters 
were also employed in addition to those still in use ; 61, 3^ tor ct, ct ; (b^Jh, 
for sb, ab ; (h,Jh, for sh, ah; fifji, for si, si; (k^Jk, for sk, sk ; ft,Jlf for 
si, si; ffyjff for ss, ss ; iH,^, for ssi, ssi ; Siyffly for ssl, ssl ; and ft,//, for 
St, st. 

The ten Arabic figures had the following forms : I9 >> 3i 4» 5> ^> 7» 
8, 9, o. 

These peculiarities were all discarded from common use about the begj^^* 
ning of the present century, except the long f, which is still sometimes 
used, in writing^ before another s. 

The following extracts will illustrate some of the peculiarities men- 
tioned : — 

** When I confide r how many bright and magnificent fubje^ls the 
Holy Scripture affords and proffers^ as it were, to PoeJUy in the wife 
managing and illuftrating whereof, the Glofy of God Almighty might 
be joyned with the finguiar utility and nobleft delight of Mankind, 
It is not without grief and indignation that I behold^ that Divine 
Science employing all her inexhauftible riches of If^it and Eloquence 
either in the wicked and beggarly Flattery of great perfons, or the 
unmanly Idolizing of Fooli^ IVomen, or the wretched affectation of 
fcurril Laughter, or at befl, on the confufed, antiquated Dreams of 
fenfelefs Fables and Metamorphofes.^'' Cowley, 1656. 

Sijueet SiAjan of AvLon ! lAjhat a fight it njuere 

To fee thee in our ivaters yet appear e. 
And make thofe flights vpon the banks 0/* Thames 

Thatfo did take Eliza and our lames ! 

BBN lONSON, 1613. 
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ROMAN AND ABAl^IC NOTATION. 



VI. Boman and Arabic ITotation. 
Ife Roman Notation, 



I. 


One. 


XIV. 


Fourteen. 


LXXX. 


Eighty. 


II. 


Two. 


XV. 


Fifteen. 


xc. 


Ninety. 


III. 


Three. 


XVI. 


Sixteen. 


c. 


One hundred. 


IV. 


Four. 


XVII. 


Seventeen. 


cc. 


Two hundred. 


V. 


Five. 


XVIII. 


Eighteen. 


ccc. 


Three hundred. 


VI. 


Six. 


XIX. 


Nineteen. 


cccc. 


Four hundred. 


VII. 


Seven. 


• XX. 


Twenty. 


D. 


Five hundred. 


VIII. 


Eight. 


XXI. 


Twenty-one. 


DC 


Six hundred. 


IX. 


Nine. 


XXX. 


Thirty. 


Dec. 


Seven hundred. 


X. 


Ten. 


XL. 


Forty. 


DCCC. 


Eight hundred. 


XI. 


Eleren. 


L. 


Fifty. 


DCCCC. 


Nine hundred. 


XII. 


Twelve. 


LX. 


Sixty. 


M. 


One thousand. 


xin. 


Thirteen. 


LXX. 


Seventy. 


MM. 


Two thousand. 



By an examination of the table, it will be aeen that all the different num* 
bers are expressed by various combinations of the seven letters, C, D, I, 
L, M, V, X. The repetition of a letter repeats its value ; thus, II denote 
t%Do ; XXXy thirty ; CCCC, four hundred^ &c. D, L, and V, however, 
are never repeated. A letter of a less value placed before a letter of a 
greater, is meant to be subtracted from it ; placed after, it is meant to be 
added to it, thus : — 



V. Five. X. Ten. 
IV. Four. IX. !Nine. 
VI. Six. XI. Eleven. 



L. Fifty. C. A hundred. 

XL. Forty. XC. Ninety. 
LX. Sixty. ex. A hundred and ten. 



Remark. Four was orisrinally, and is now sometimes, written IIII : nine was 
originally written Villi ; fourteen, Xilll } nineteen, XVIIII ; forty, XXXX ; ninety, 
LXXXX ; &c. 

Different explanations have been given of the origin of the Roman method 
of notation. Leslie's account is as follows : The first numeral characters 
were probably simple strokes or straight lines, which could be easily cut on 
wood or stone. A dash thro\«ii across the tenth stroke, would indicate the 
completion of the first, or natural, series ; and thus, X, would stand for ten. 
The continued repetition of this mark would denote twenty^ thirty, &c., up 
to a hundred, or ten tens, which completes the second series, and might be 
denoted by connecting three strokes, thus, C. The repetiti(m of this sym* 
bol would indicate the successive hundreds as far as a thousand, or teti hun- 
dreds, the end of the third series, which might be indicated by four strokes 
combined in this manner, M* Such were the symbols originaUy employed 
in the Roman notation. In process of time, to avoid the inconvenience 
arising from frequent repetitions of the same character, symbols were invent- 
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ed for the intermediate numbers, by the diyision of those already in use. 
Thus, the two strokes X, being parted in the middle, either the under half 
A) or the upper half V, was employed to signify Jive. Next, the mark £» 
was divided into TandL, either of which represented ^ty. Again, the four 
combined strokes having come, in the progress of the arts, to assume a 
round shape, n, were frequently expressed thus, CD ; and this last fbxm, by 
partition, gave the two portions CI » or O, to represent^ve hundred* 

Others suppose that the single strokes denoting the first numerals repre* 
sented the fingers of the hand ; that five represented at first the whole hand, 
thus, f ; that, afterwards, the middle fingers were omitted, leaving the fig- 
ure V ; and that X, or t^, denoted the union of two fives placed one over 
theother,thu8.v. 

Exercises for Writing* — Write the following sums in Roman numer- 
als: Seventeen. Eleven. Twenty-eight. Thirty-four. Eighty-seven. 
Sixty-six. Ninety-five. One hundred and eighteen. Eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight. Three thousand nine hundred and eighty-eeven. 

Write the follovdng Roman numerals in words : VIII. XIX. XXIII. 
VI. XLVII. LXI. LXXXIV. XCII. DCXI. DII. DCCCCIV. 
MDCCXXII. MDCCCLX. 

3, Arabic JSfbtationn 



0. Naught 


11. Eleven. 


40. Forty. 


1. One. 


12. Twelve. 


60. Fifty. 


2. Two. 


13. Thirteen. 


60. Sixty. 


3. Three. 


14. Fourteen. 


70. Seventy. 


4. Four. 


16. Fifteen. 


80. Eighty. 


5. Five. 


le. Sixteen. 


90. Ninety. 


6. Six. 


17. Seventeen. 


100. One hundred. 


7. Seven. 


18. Eighteen. ' 


200. Two hundred. 


8. Eight. 


19. Nineteen. 


600. Five hundred. 


9. Nine. 


20. Twenty. 


1000. One thousand. 


10. Ten. 


30. Thirty. 


2000. Two thousand. 



An inspection of the above table will show that in this system there are 
ten different characters, by the combinations of which any number can be 
expressed. These are called the ten digits. The superiority of this system 
to that of the Romans, consists in giving to each character a local, as weU 
as an absolute value ; thus rendering it an admirable instrument of calcula- 
tion, to which the Roman notation was wholly inapplicable. In what age 
or country the present system had its origin is unknown ; though it has 
been traced to the Hindoos, among whom it appears to have been in use 
two thousand years ago. It is commonly called the Arabic notation, 
because it was introduced into Europe by the Arabians, about the year 
1300. It seems to have been first used by astronomers, and afterwards 
circulated over Europe in the almanacs. 

14* 
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Exercises for Writing. Write the foDowing sums in Arabic numer- 
alt: Nineteen. Fifty-seven. Eighty-six. Ninety-two. Two hundred 
and thirty. Three hundred and seventy-seren. Six hundred and thirty- 
three. Nme hundred and eighty-five. Three thousand and one. Five 
thousand and three. Seven thousand, four hundred and ninety-two. Nine 
thousand, five hundred and twenty-six. Thirty-eight thousand, one hun- 
dred and nineteen. Eighty-nine thousand, font hundred and twenty-one. 
Two hundred and ninety-five thousand, three hundred and sixty-toor. Seven 
million, eight hundred thousand, five hundred and seventy-six. Two tril- 
lion, one hundred and eighty-five. Ninety-five quadrillion, four hundred and 
sixty-eight trillion, thirty-one bilHon, one hundred and fifty-five million, four 
hundred and ten thousand, two hundred and ninety-one. 

Express the following Arabic numerals in words : 36. 407. 6102. 10,191. 
297,863,122. 997,000,005. 123,456,789. 632.253,904,761,010. 291,347,452.- 
786,025,844. 

Put the following Koman into Arabic numerals: XVI. XXVIII. 
XXXVII. XLVIII. LI. LXIII. LXXXVIII. CCVI. CXIII. 
CXXIX. CLXXXVII. CCXLII. CCCCLXXIV. MDCCCUX. MM. 
MCCCCLXVIII. DCXLIV. MVIII. MMMD. 

Put the following Arabic into Roman numerals ; 25. 36. 48. 77. 89. 
92. 99. 137. 142. 155. 179. 22X 240. 319. 566. 783. 2000. 2729. 
1032. 1368. 1533. 1001. 2483. 



VII. AbbreviationB and 

1« Latin Ahhreviations* 

A. B.— wlr'C4-ttm(-sh$-) i?d«-«9-Ida'rH^* • • • Bachelor of Arts. 

A.C^Jn'tfekrls't^m Before Christ. 

A.D. — An'nO DOm't-^ In the year of our Lord. 

JEt.^JE-td^tis, Of ace; aged. 

A. M.—Jir'ti-*m M^'iWt^i Anfn9 Jfik^A ; Jhi'- f Master of Arts ; In the year of 
tfJIfyrUPyim. • . . .1 the world; Befim 



/LU,C.^JIn'n9Ur'bisafn'dUa> ( In the year of the buUdlng of 

I the city (Rome). 
B,J). — Bic-€<f-l&u'rf -11* Di-vU^y-t&'tit Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. M. — Bdc-eq4&u'rfAi$ MMd-i-cVnm, Bachelor of Medicine. 

C. or Cent. — Cin'Ufm A hundred. 

Cf.— C5«'/?r Compare. 

D. or d. — Df4A'riAi8. A penny. 

D. D. — I>i^t)M-ta't{«I>0e49r. Doctor of Divinity. 

D.G. — Di'lf>rft'«^'(^h9-) By the grace of God. 

9,%,^Rz-limfftigT9ftint, . For example. 
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«ttl.«&a'2i-l Andothen. 

etaeq. — £t«f^fiiAi'Cf-^(-«li$-)* And what follows. 

etc, or ice. — ftctft'f-rf. And others ; and so fisrtiL 

F. D Fidff-l Df-fin'aitr. Defender of the Faith. 

G,R,— geltr'ii4iaIU!x. KingGMrge. 

h. e.-> J!3c^«C. ' This is } that ia. 

Ibid. — /-^I'dfM. In the same place. 

ld,~~Pdf$iu The same (author). 

i. e. — Id ist That is. 

I. H. B,^JB's^ SSm'i^iOkm Sql^&'t^, .... Jesus, the Saviour of Men. 

Incog. — Jn-c5g'ni^a Unknown; disguised. 

li. or Ih.-^ LI' bi^ A pound. 

LL. B. — Li'gt/m B&c^^^u'rf-tu Bachelor of Laws. 

LL. D. — Lt'gtfm, VSc't^. Doctor of Laws. 

h.e. — Ld'c^Si'iWa Place of the Seal. 

Lib. — ZI'frfT. Book. 

M. D. — JdHd-i-cl'tM DSc't{fr, Doctor of Medicine. 

N. B.— JV^'t^fte'iif Mark well ; observe. 

nem. con. — JiUm'i-ta eSn-trqrdi-^H'tf No one opposing. 

■em. diss. — J^m't-ni dis^n-tiriii'tf (-Mh^-), . . No one dissenting. 

Per cent. — Piir eSn'tym, • By the hundred. 

•Philom. — PA2-iffm'f^{ A lover of learning. 

Pinxt. or pxt. — Flnx^iL He painted it. 

T,M.,~~'P(istMf-r'id'i^nu Afternoon. 

Vro tern.— Pro tgm'p^^Tf, For the time being. 

Prox.— /»r»i'i-TO5 Next (month). 

Q. £. D. — (luSd i'rqt dXM-^u-Hrdn'dipiu .... Which was to be proved. 

Sa. — SetVi-at To wit; namely. 

Sc. — SeiUp'sit He engraved it. 

S. T. D.^Sinc'UB TU-^'^ym D9c'tqr, . . . Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

Ult.— t^'«-w5. . . ; ; The last (month). 

Vid. or V. — Wde. See ; refer to. 

Viz.*— FlH»W-«it. To wit; namely. 

V. R.— Ft6-t«Vi-^l2f-^X'i^u aueen Victoria. 

Vs.— r^r'^V*- Against. 



3* English AbbrevicUions. 



Abp. — Archbishop. Ark Arkansas. 

Acct. — Account. Aug. — August. 

Adj. — Adjective. 

Ad V. — Ad verb. B. A. — Bachelor of Arts. 

Ala. — Alabama. Bart. — Barontt. 

Alex. — A lexander. Bbl. — Barrel . 

Amt. — Amount. B. C. — Before Christ. 

Anon. — Anonymous. Bei^j. — Benjamin. 

Apr. — April. Bp. — Bishop. 

* The sign 5 , in records of the middle ages, was a common abbreviation for ter- 
minations ; as omnibS for omnibus, babS for habet, A;e. Being in form somewhat 
like a z, it came to be represented among the early printers by that letter. 



^ I 
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Bro., BfM. -> Biotlwr, bioCbMi. 
Bo. or Boih. — Busbel. 

CaL— Califbrnia. 

CapL— CaptAin. 

C. C. P. —Court of Commoo PlaMk 

C. E. — Canada East. 

Ch. or Chap. — Chapter. 

Chas.— CharlM. 

C.J.— Chief Justice. 

Co. — Company; County. 

Col.— Colonel. 

ColL — College. 

Con j. — Conj unction. 

Conn, or Ct. — Connecticut. 

Cr. — Creditor. 

C. Ct., Cta. — Cent, eents^ 

C. W.— Canada Weet. 



Fig. — PigQie. 

Fl., Fa., or Flor. — Flerida* 

Fr. — France, French. 

Fred. — Frederic 

Flri. — Friday. 

F. R. S. — Fellow ef the Boyal Seciety. 

F. 8. A. — Fdlowof tbeSodetyof Alts. 

Ft. — Foot, feet. 

6a. — Georgia. 

Gen. — General. 

Gent. — Gentleman. 

Geo. — George. 

Get. — German, Germany. 

Gov. — Governor. 

Gr. — Greek, Cf^eece ; Grains. 

GraoH '— Grammar. 

H. or h. — Hour. 



Dan.— Daniel; Danish. 


H. B. M. — His (or Her) Biitamiic Hi 


D. C. — District of Columbia. 


jesty. 


D. C. L. — Doctor of CivU Law. 


Hdkf. — Handkerchief. 


Dea. — Deacon. 


Hhd. — Hogshead. 


Dec. — December. 


Hind. — Hindostan. 


Deg. — Degree, degrees. 


Hist.— History. 


Del. — Delaware. 


Hon. — Honorable. 


Dep.— Deputy. 


H. R. H His Koyal HighnOMu 


Dft. — Defendant. 


Hund. — Hundred. 


Diet. — Dictionary. 




Do. — Ditto, the same. 


la. or Ind. — Indiana. 


Dols. — Dollars. 


III. — niinois. 


Doz. — Doaen. 


In. — Inch, inches. 


Dr.— Doctor; Debtor; Drara. 


Inst. — Instant, or the present moBtb. 




Inteij. — InteijectioB. 


E.— East. 


lo. — Iowa. 


Eben. — Ebenezer. 


I. O. O. F. — Independent Order of Odd 


Ed., Eds. — Editor, editors. 


Fbllows. 


Itdm. — Edmund. 


Ital.—ItaUaa 3 Italic 


Edw. — Edward. 




E. E. — Errors excepted ; Ells Bnj^iek. 


Jan. — January. 


E. I. — East Indies, East-India. 


Jas. — James. 


Eliz.— Elizabeth. 


Jno. — John. 


E. Lon. — East Longitude. 


Jona.— Jonathan. 


E. N. E.— East-north-east. 


Jos. — Joseph. 


Eng. — England, English. 


Josh. — Joshua. 


Eph.— Ephraim. 


jud. — Judith. 


Esq. — Esqoin. 


Jon. or Jr. — Jtmier. 


F. A. S. — FeHow of the AntiqnariaB 


K.— King. 


Society. 




Feb. — Pebmary. 


Knt. — Knight. 


Fern. «- Feminine. 


Ky EentMkar- 



ABBBBVIATIONS. 
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L.— Lofd ; Lady j Latia. 

La. — Louisiana. 

Lat. — Latitude. 

Lb. or lbs. — Pound ; Poonda, (in weight). 

Ld. — Lord. 

L. I. — Long Island. 

Lieut. — Lieutenant. 

Long. — Longitude. 

M. — Meridian; Noon. 

M. or Mons. — Monsieur. 

M. A. — Master of Arts. 

Ma. — Minnesota. 

Mace. — Maccabees. 

Mad. — Madam. 

Maj. — Major. 

Masc. — Masculine. 

Blass. — Massachusetts. 

M. C. — Member of Congreaa. 

Md. — Maryland. 

Mdlle. — Mademoiselle. 

Ale. — Maine. 

Mem. — Memorandum. 

Messrs. — Messieurs, Gentlemen. 

Mez. — Mexico, Mexican. 

Mich. — Michigan; Midiael. 

Min. — Minutes. 

Miss. — Mississippi. 

Mo. — Missouri. 

Bfo., Mos. — Month, months. 

Mon. — Monday. 

M. P. — Member of Parliament. 

Mr. — Mister. 

Mrs. — Mistress (pronouMctd mll'aia.) 

MS. — Manuscript. 

BISS. — Manuscripts. 

Mt. — Mount or mountain. 

N. — North ; Noun. 

N. A. — North America. 

Nath. — Nathaniel. 

N. C. — North Carolina. 

N. E. — New England ; North-east. 

Neb. — Nebraska. 

N. H. — New Hampshire. 

N. J. — New Jersey. 

N. M. — New Mexico. 

Nom. — Nominative. 

Nov. — November. 

N. S. — Nova Scotia } New Style (after 

175S). 
N. T. — New Testament. 



N.W.* North-west 
N. Y New York, 

O. — Ohio. 
ObJ.— Objective. 
Oct. — October. 

O. S. — Old Style (in Baglaiid befoie 17Se). 
O. T. ~ Old Testament ; Oregon Territory. 
Oz.~ Ounce or ounces. See Fix., page 
163. 

P., pp. — Page, pages. 

Pa* or Penn. — Pennsylyania. 

Phila. — Philadelphia. 

P. M. — Postmaster. 

Pop. — Population. 

Pos. — Possessive. 

Prep. — Preposition. 

Pres. — President. 

Prob. — Problem. 

Prot — Professor. 

Pron. — > Pronoun. 

Pub. Doc.— Public Document. 

Q. — dueen. 
Or. — Cluarter. 

Rep. — RepresentatiTe. 

Rev. — Reverend; Revelation* 

R. L— Rhode Island. 

Richd. — Richard. 

R. N. — Royal Navy. 

Robt. — Robert. 

R. R. — Railroad. 

Rt. Hon — Right Honorable. 

Rt. Rev.— Right Reverend. 

8. — South; Shillings. 

8. A. — South Amwica. 

Sam. — Samuel. 

Sat. — Saturday. 

S. C. — South Carolina ; Supreme Oonrt 

Sch. — Schooner. 

Scot. — Scotland, Scotch. 

S. E. — South-east. 

Sec. — Secretary; Seconds. 

Sen. — Senate. 

Sept. — September. 

Shak. — Sbakapeare. 

S. J. C. — Supreme Judicial Court. 

Sp. — Spain, Spanish. 

Sq. ft. — Square foot, square feet 
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8q. in. — Squan inch, sqoiM iEehet. 

St. — Saint ; Street ; BCtait. 

Bun. — Sunday. 

SupC. — Superintendent. 

8. W. — South-weet. 



Tenn.— -Teni 
Tex« — Tezaa. 

TlMO.-»Tlieodiive. 
Tlioe. — Tliomaa. 
Tliurs. — Thursday. 
Tr. — Transp se. 
Trans. — Translation. 
Tues. — Tuesday. 

Univ. — University. 
U. S. — United Sutes. 
U. S. A.— United States of Americm) 
United Statee Army. 



U. S. N. — United Btatea Navy, 
U. T. — Utah Territory. 

v.— Verb. 

Va Virginia. 

Ver. — Verse. 

Vol., Vols.— Volaiiie,voliimsf. 

Vt. — Vermont. 

W West 

Wed. ~ Wednesday. 

W. I West India, West ladies. 

Wis. &r Wise — Wiseonsia. 

Wm. — William. 

W. T. — Washington Tonitoiy. 

Yd. — Yard. 

Yds Yards. 

Ye.*— The. 



3« Abbreviations of the Books of the Old and New Testa* 

ments, in their Order, . 



Gen. — Genesis. 

Ex. or Exod. — Exodus. 

Lev. — Leviticus. 

Numb. — Numbers. 

Dent. — Deuteronomy. 

Josh. — Joshua. 

Judg. — Judges. 

Ruth. 

L Sam. — L Samuel. 

IL Sam. — II. Samuel. 

I. Kings. 

II. Kings. 

I. Chron. — I. Chronicles. 

II. Chron. — II. Chronicles. 
Ezr. — Ezra. 

Neh. — Nehemiah. 

Estii.- Esther. 

Job. 

Ps. — Psalms. 

Prov.— Proverbs. 



OLD TESTAMENT. 

Eccl. orEceles.- Ecclesiastes. 
Cant. — Canticles or Song of Solomon. 
Isa. — Isaiah. 
Jer. — Jeremiah. 
Lam. — Lamentations. 
Ezek. — Ezekiel. 
Dan. — Daniel. 
Hos. — Hosea. 
Jo. — Joel. 
Am. — Amos. 
Ob.— Obadiah. 
Jon. — Jonah. 
.Mic — Micah. 
Nah. — Nahum. 
Hab. — Habakkuk. 
Zeph. — Zephaniah. 
Hag.— Haggai. 
Zech.— Zechariah. 
Mai. — Malachi. 



* Th, in Saxon, was represented by P ; thus ike was spelled /«. When the Saxon 
alphabet was superseded by the Old English or Black Letter, $ (y), as most resem- 
bling it in form, was often substituted for the Saxon / (th) ; and hence, in early 
printed works, we see gc fi« tts, S^ for thatf and other similar ooatractions. 
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nW TX8TAMENT. 

Matt. — MjttUiew. I. Tim. — I. Tiiiiothy. 

Mark. II. Tim. — II. Timothj. 

Luke. Tit.— Titus. 

John. Philem. — Philemon. 

Acts. Ueb. — Hebrews. 

Rom. — Epistle to the Romans. Jas. — Epistle of Jamea. 

I. Cor. — I. Corinthians. I. Pet. — I. Peter. 

IT. Cor. — II. Corinthians. II. Pet. ~ II. Peter, 

Gal. — Galatians. L John. 

Eph. — Ephesians. II. John. 

Phil. — Philippians. III. John. 

CoL — Colossians. Jnde. 

I. These. — L Thessalonians. Rev. — Revelation. 

II. Thess. — II. Thessalonians. 

4r. Miscellaneous Abbreviations. 

No. — Number. (Spanish numero, or French nombre)* 
Cwt. — Hundred- weight. (Latin centum, one hundred.) 
Dwt. — Pennyweight. (Latin denarius, a penny.) 
^, 4r.— And. 

Remark. On sign-boards, and In books printed previously to the b^iinning of 
the present century, the character b, frequently has this form, ^, which is evidently 
the Latin word et (and), the two letters (^ and ^) being run together in one type. 

SIZES OF BOOKS. 

Fol. — Folio, a sheet folded so as to make two leaves, or four pages. 

4to or 4**. — Quarto, four leaves or eight pages. 

8vo. w 8**. — Ootavo, eight leaves or sixteen pages. 

12mo. or 12^.-— 'Duodecimo, twelve leaves or twenty-four pages. 

I6mo. or 16®. — Sexto-decimo, sixteen leaves or thirty-two pages. 

ISmo. or 18^. — Octo-decimo, eighteen leaves or thirty-six pages. 

«S« Arithmetical and Commercial Signs. 

* 

£. — (Latin libra), A pound sterling, 
lb. — (Latin /»6ra.) A pound weight. 

B, Scruple. ) 

5, Dram. S Apothecaries' weight. 

5 , Ounce. ) 

Remark. These signs are all modifications of the figure 3, a scrapie being 
the Vdrd part of a dram, a draiA consisting of thru scruples, and an ounce being 
composed of a certain number of drams. 

$— DoUars; as, $12. 

Remark. Various explanations are given of the origin of this mark. One Is, 
that it is an imitation of the scroll and pillars on Spanish coins j another, that It is 
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a modifleaUon of the figuwS, denotfng a "piece of eisht »» (eif ht ntla), a Bpaaiah 
coin of tlio value of a dollar. 

/ Shillings ; as, 4/(j, Read, 48., 6cL 

+ Plus or add; as, 4-^-2. 

— Minus, less, w take away ; as, 4 — 2. 

X Multiplied by ; as, 4 X 2. 

^Divided by; as, 4-i-2. 

= Equal to ; as, 4 + 2 = 6. 

: :: : Signs in proportion ; as,6; 12::2:4. Read, 6 m to 12 <w 2 »» to 4. 

V Root of; as, V16- 

Remark. This sign was originally intended for the letter r, the initial of tli« 
Latin word radix^ meaning r»o<. 



o Degrees ; 
' Minutes 
'' Seconds ; 



;'la8,93«,17',6'% 



O* Astronomical Signs. 

8I0KS OF THB PLANETS, ETC. 

©or The Sun. O Full Moon. fi VSa't?.* 

Q MUt'df-rr, < Moon in Its last quarter. 11 Ju'pj-t^r. 

9 VC'nvs. <f Mar?. h Sit'^m. 

e or © The Earth. 9 Ca*r6f.* 3^ •»" J O'r^-nSa. 

O New Moon. $ Fiil'lys.* "k *^^ NSp'tOne. 

]> Moon in its first qnaiter. C J&'n&>* ^ 'A. fixed star. 

Explanation. Different accounts are giren of the origin and meiuung 
of some of tlie abore symbols, which astronomers use to denote the heavenly 
bodies ; but the mean|ng of the following signs, Q, 0, }> , 0> <t » ^i ^ ^ ob* 
yious that any explanation of them would be superfluous. 

This sign, O, is said to represent a brazen shield, or buckler, which, on 
account of its dazzling brilliancy, was naturally selected as an appropriate 
emblem of the sun. 

Besides the moon, the only planets of which the ancients had any knowl- 
edge were Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn : they were igno- 
rant of the true nature of the earth. All the remaining planets have been, 
discovered, and their symbols invented, within the present century, with the 
single exception of XJranus, which was discovered in the year 1781* The 

* These and several otlier small planets which are not Included in the list, are 
called asteroida. They are now commonly denoted by a circle enclosing a namhfar 
indicating the order of their discoveryj thus, Vesta would be designated in this 
manner: 0. 
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planetwr signs may, therefore, be dltided into two eUasea, the ancinit ani 
tlie modera, which will be treated of in lliia order. 

Oa comparing the Ave agaa, 9, $, (f , 1|, It. *e ue that three of then 
nimelj, i (Mercurf), $ (Venus), and if (Mara), am each coraposed, ii 
part, of > circle. Upon tbia circle a face was fDrmerlj drawa lo repre 
lect the god oc goddess whose name the planet bore * 

Hercor; was the god of eloquence, conunerce, Iravel- 
lers, and robbers : he was also the messenger of the gods, 
and of Jupiter in particular. In his symbol, the curved 
line aboTe his head ( 9 ) represents the pit'f-tlli, oi 

Uars was the god of rude and savage narfare, and his 
Bjrobol (J) represents the bead, helmet, and crest of an 

The sign "V (an older form of which is -^ ) is a rude 
representation of an eagle, a bird sacred to Jupiter, and 
represented byaitists as standing with eitended witigs 
beside his throne- The longer line stands for the beak, 
head, neck, body, and tall ; tho shorter for the wings 
and rcet.j ^ 

The dgn h repreaents an ancient scythe or sickle, the 
peculiar and appropiiate emblem of Saturn, the god of 

The andeots erroneously Gupposed the earth 
to be in the centre of the universe, and the 
Hoon, Hamiry, Venoa, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, 
■nd Satuin, to rerolTe TCrtically around it, at 
different dislsncei, in the order here giTca. 
Mercury and Venus,| being b^oio the sun, or 
between it and the earth, were called inferior 
planets, and this was Indicated by a cross placed 
al the bottota of their respective signs. Mara, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, bring above, or beyond the 

• Compare tbe aifO Ibt the aan, Q. The lescber will >Mio» that U 
repnnniiiUan ofa/Hi lave riae lo the term u^ce uasd bf astn>lD|era 
deecriblnf Itia unulion of one planet in reHpael to another. 

t Bboie wrilen uppo« that Itiis ngn ia intended 
da'Mj* (k^-dd'ohifs], or waml, of Uertuiy — a siai 
twined about it, and with win^a at its eitremity. 

\ BaJlly ind othara auppose that [hia aymbol is borrowed tkxnn 
or the chief inslrunianu of ancient wariare, the apetr and Ihs abiei 

f It ia lliought by sonie thai tbia eign li inlanded lo raprssenl i i 
darMI, the peculiar weapon of Jupiter. Otbera regard it aa Iba letter 
Z, the ioilUI of tbe woid ZcCt (Zeua), hia Greek name, with a alroka 
through U aa a nark of ahbrevisEion. 

g Veniia was Iba |odde«a of love, of ^eaaure, and of dmlie bsanq'.' 

15 
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«uiywereea]]«d superior planets, which wu indicated bj the crest of the 
helmet, the eagle's wing, and the cross upon the scythe, iHiich are all placed 
at the top of the signs.* 

The sign Q represents the earth and its equator ; the sign 0, the four 
quarters of the globe.f 



Ceres was the goddess who presided over grain, the har- 
Test, and agriculture in general. Her sign (^) represents a 
reaping-hook, or sickle. 



The sign ^ represents a lance-head, as an 
emblem of Pallas, the goddess of wisdom, of 
the arts, and of scientific warfare. 






-m 



Juno was the consort of Jupiter, and the 
queen of heaven. Her sign (0) represents a scep- 
tre crowned with a star, as an emblem of author- 
ity and power. 



The ngn fi represents an altar with fire upon it, as an em- 
blem OT Vesta, the goddess of domestic life, to whom the 
Jietarth was sacred. Her mysteries were celebrated by yirgins 
who kept a fire perpetually burning in her temple. 



The sign ^, or H, with a planet suspended from the cross-bar, stands for 
Herschel, the discoverer of Uranus. To explain the meaning of this sign 
(2) and the reason of its application to Uranus, it is necessary to observe 
that the only metals known to the ancients were seven, namely, gold, silver, 
mercury, copper, iron, tin, and lead, which were supposed to be mysteriously 
connected with the sun, moon, and planets, by whose symbols they were re- 
spectively represented, thus: ©(gold), <( (silver), $ (mercury), 9 (copper), 
cf (iron), '^ (tin), fj (lead). In the year 1741, the metal j9^/ftn«m was dis- 
covered, and was soon aifter introduced into Europe under Hie name of 




By some, her sign (9) is thought to represent an antiqae mirror, as her 
appropriate embleni. 

* The crosses attached to the signs $>, $, 0* ^i have nothing to do with 
the position of the corresponding planets, which were discovered long 
after this tbeoiy of ths universe was abandoned. 



t There is another sign for the earth (^) which is sometimes used 
in English and in American booJcs. It is a representation of a globe 
and cross, the common badge of Clmatian sovereigns. 
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'* ^okUe gold" In its native state, it is almost always mixed with iron. 
When the planet Uranus was discoyered in 1781, the Oerman astronomers 
combined the symbol for the sun (0), representing gold, with a portion of 
the symbol for Mars (cf),r^reseiiting iron, forming the character 4 to de- 
note both the new planet and the new metaL 

The sign '$' represents the trident of Nep- 
tune, the god of the sea. The sign 1^ (an L 
and V united, with a planet suspended from 
the hair-stroke of theV) combines the initials of Le Vtrrier, the dlwofverer 
of Neptune. 

SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 
Sprine C "^ '^''^-*?» ^^® ^*™- Autumn C ^ ^«'*^' **»• B^^lance. 




^ a Tdu'ruSf the Bull. . ^ ITl Sdfr'p^-Ct the Scorpion. 

MJM- ^n 9««'t-nl, the Twins. * ' C ^ Sa#-t«-fa'r£-tt*, the Archer. 

Summer <^ Can'efr, the Crab. winter ^ ^ Cap-ri-cdr'mfs, the Goat. 

. < n. ^'^y the Lion. . < 31 A-quU'ri-^, tlie Waterman. 

*^* CUR F'ir'^5, the Virgin. ^ C X i^'e«f> the Fishes. 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt in the heavens within which the apparent 
motions of the sun, moon, and all the greater planets are confined. It con- 
tains twelve constellatioas, and is divided into twelve equal parts called 
9^ns, which anciently corresponded with the constellations. These signs 
are indicated, in almanacs and other astronomical works, by certain symbols 
or characters which have reference either to the figure or the name of the 
corresponding constellations. 



^^%^ 




Thus, the symbol ^ {^Aries') represents the twisted 
horns of a ram. 

The symbol u {Toutub) represents the head and 
horns of a bull. 

The symbol n {Gemini) is intended to indicate the twins Castor and 
Pollux, the ancient statues of whom consisted of two pieces of wood, joined 
together by two cross-pieces. 

The symbol ^(Ca7u;er) represents the claws of a crab 

The symbol Ci {Leo) is a corruption of the Greek 
letter Lambda, A (anciently written in this form, tA)» 
the initial of the word Xl(av (le'On), a lion. Some, 
however, regard it as the representation of a lion's 
taiL 

The symbol DK {Virgo) is a corruption of the three first letters of the Oreek 
word fSaQdivogf (pftr'thf-nfis,) a yirgin, the «S (p) being originally written in 
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this ftram, OOf and then Airther comxpted into v\, to which another stroke 
was added as an abbreviation of the letters op, (ar.) 

The symbol ^ (Libra) (sometimes found in this fonA, 
S&?) represents the upper part of a balance, and the 
scales suspended from it. 

The symbol m {Scorpio) (found also in this form, 
Vi\j) represents the tail of a scorpion, which is com- 
posed of several little round joints. At first it was 
written in this manner, oo or oo ; and the latter 
form was subsequently corrupted into V\, the last 
line being curved a little, to represent the sting. 

The symbol ^ {Soffittaritu) represents an arrow just leaving 
the bow, a small piece of which is seen at the bottom of the 
character. 

The symbol \^ {Capricomus) is an abbreviation of the Greek word rpdymt 
(tragos), a goat, and represents the two first letters. 



The symbol r:; {Aguariut) represents the 
rippling of water. 






The symbol K (Pi^cet) represents two fishes tied together 
with a string. 
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VIII. Words and Phrases from Foreign Languages. 



1* Latin, 



Ji far-ti-«'rl (f»r-flh^-«'rl), for a stronger 
reason, 

Jl pQfl-tS-rj-S'rT, from a posterior reason f 
from Ae effect to tke cause, 

JL pri-d'rT, from a prior reason ; from the 
cause to the ^eet, 

Ab i-uI''ti-5 (9-nl8li'9-5), /rom the begin- 
ning, 

Ad e^p-t&n'dym Tul'gys, to eapUvate the 
populace, 

i^d-dSn'd^, things to be added. 

Ad In-f j-ni'tum, to ii{finity ; tcUhout end. 

Ad llb'j-tam, at pleasure. 

Ad nSLu'sQ-ftm, to loathing. 

Ad vy-ld'r^m, according to the value, 

A'lj^s, othenoise, 

Al'j-bl, elsewhere, 

Al'm^ master, fostering mother, 

An'gl}-cS, in English, 

An'i-mus, nund^ feeling. 

A'qu^ far'tis, nitric acid, 

Ar'bi-t^r fiI-^-^n-ti4i'ruin, a judge in mat- 
ters qf taste, 

Xr-gy-mSn'tym &d h5in'i-nSm, an argu- 
ment to the man or indioiiual, 

B^iif fl'd?, tn good faith. 

QLc-9-e'thSf flCit-bSn'dT, a rage for writ- 
ing, 
CmX'^'fie p&r'i-b&B, eHher things being 

equal, 
Ca'pi-Ks, fou may take, 
Ca'sys bSl'II, a cause of v>ar, 
Cbr-uvi-cd'pj-ie, a horn qf plenty, 
CSr-ii-ieji'dfi, things to be corrected, 
Cul WM ? for whose advantage 1 of what. use 
cam prlv-i-te'^-^ with privilege, 
Cyr-r6n't9 eJU'y-mfi, with a running pen. ' 
Cyr-rlc'v-Ifim, a career} a course, 

Da'ty, things given or granted} facts f 

partiemlars, 
Dfifftc'tO, mybet. 

15* 



Degus'tf-bSs nSii Ht dis-py-t&n'dyro, 
there is no disputing about tastes, 

De ja're, bylaw. 

D6 mtfr'ty-Ts nil iiT'bI bs'nym, My noth- 
ing of the dead but what is good. 

DS nS'vd, anew, 

D5 pr9-f un'dis, out of the depths. 

De'O V9-lSn't9, God willing, 

De'sunt cet'e'T?, the rest are wanting, 

Di'ef I'rae, day of wroA, 

Dic'tym, a mere assertion. 

Dlr'i g5, Italce the lead, 

DTs-jSc't? mSm'bry, scattered remains, 

Diftui'MIs p^r-Bo'ns, the characters or 
persons represented in a drama. 

Dy-riin't^ pla^'I'to, during pleasure, 

Dy-nLn't$ vl't?, during life, 

fierce hiVmS, behold the man. 
^-mSr'i-t&s, exempted from fisrther duty. 
fill's^ p6'tit plS^'i-diini B&b Ilb-^r-U't? 

qul-ti't^m, by his sword he sedu peace 

under lAerty. 
£r'g5, therefore. 
¥r-ra't9, mistakes in printing, 
'fix «MliS'dr^, from the dUur ; mutkorita- 

tioely. 
J^x-cei'BJ-dr, higher. 
fix ni'hj-ld ni'hjl fit, nodung produces 

nothing, 
fix 9f-fl''ei-« (9f-flBli'^), effieUMyi by 

virtue of office. 
fix i^r't^, from a party f one-sided. 
fix -pdBt f ftc'tS^ qfter the fact. 
fix'^-iint Sm'nef, all go out. 
fix'jt, he goes out, 
t 

F^c Blm'j-lfi, a counterpart or exact eop^ 
FS'lS d? 66, a se^-4Kurdsrer ; a smeide, 
Fl'fit, let it be done ; a decree, 
Fx'nis, the end, 

Qe'ni-afl 18'el, the genius sf tkejUoioe, 
GiiftiB, for nothing f free* 
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HSHi^-ttt cSr'pyt, fm may ha99 the hodjf 

—a writ agamat fidtt imfruonmML 
Hie ja'cf t, here lies. 



g'niB fftt'^-fts, viU-with-a-wUp, 
g-119-ra'mys, a blockhead, 
m-pri-ma'tyr, letUbe printed. 
m-pn'in{8, in the first place, 
m-prSmp'tv, off-htuut f «» th» 9pmr qf the 

moment, 

n Ss'bq^ in being ; in reaUty, 
n pz-t/Hn'M, in an exUnded manner. 
n ^x-tre'mjs, tit oxtreme dreumst a nce s ; 

at the point of death, 
n lim'j-ne, on the threshold ; at the outseL 
n in5'di-&8 rS^, itUo Uu midst of things, 
n pSs's^, in possible existence, 
n prS'prj-9 p^r-sS'itgL, in persoju 
n Bta'tui quo, t» the former state, 
n to'td, whoUyf entirely, 
o tiftn'sj-tii, oit the passage, 
n-stSji't^r, instantly. 
n-t^r-rSg'ovm, an interval between two 

reigns. 
p'89 dix'lt, ha kmsi^ said so ; a msra 

assertion. 

p-sls'sj-m^ rer'by, the very words, 
p'a6 f SLe'tSy bf the very fact, 
't^m, also ; an artiels in a eaialogne or 

oeeownL 



Ja'r? dj-vI'nS, by divine rigkL 

La'bSr 5in{ni-f vln'cit, labor overunnes 

aU things, 
I^p's^s lln'giue, a slip of the tongue, 
L&uf Da'd, praise to Ood, 
Llt-^-ra'tl, men of learning, 
Ld'c^m tfi'Bfnf, holding the tj^cej a-dep- 

uty ', a svhstitute, 
LSs'tr^fiBi a period of five years, 
La'stjis n^-tu'ra, a freak qf mttere. 

M&g'n^ fShUxft^t The Great Charter, 
Ma'ne^, a ghost ; departed spirits, 
Miix'i-inam, the greatest. 
M^-mSo'tfl mS'ri, remen^er death, 
MSm-^r^-bll'i-^, things worthy ttf beitq^ 

remembered. 
"hWum 6t tu'^in, mute and thine, 
MTn'i-mGm, the leasL 
Mj-nu'ti-a: (m^-iifl'sh^-^), tha smallest 

particulars. 



M6d'i>c3in, a smaU portion, 
M|-i&b'i-l6 dXc't^ji, wondetfid to be said, 
Md'd^s Op-^-r&n'dl, mode of operatiou, 
Mftl'tym In piUr'vS, much in httle, 

NS pl&s ai'tr^, nothing more beyond, 
Nd'lf n^ vS'I^nf, willing or unwilling, 
NbV\^ pr5s'^-qul, to be unwilling to pro^ 

ceed s — discontinuance qf a suiL 
N5n c5in'p9S mSn'tis, not sound qfmxnd, 

S'n^s pr^-b&n'dl, the burden qf proof, 
Q'x^ pr6 nd'bis, pray for va. 
Cr^ r9-tuu'do, with a full, round voice, 
C'ti-um cum dlg-oi-ta't^ (S'sh^-iim), lei- 
sure wUh dignity, 

Ptlb'u-luiii, nourishment, 

Fis'sim, etery where. 

Pii't§r i^-m1l'\JkSf father of a famHy, 

Ptix V9-bIs'cuni, peace be with you, 

P^n-den't^ Il't^, while the suit is pending* 

V&r dl'§in, by the day. 

Per ^n'num, by the year. 

Per f &8 St ne'f^s, through right and wrong, 

PSr se, by itself, 

P9-tI"t|-a prin-clp'i-l (pf-tlBh'e-5),a *e^- 

ging qf the question, 
P8a's$ cdm-i-ta'tys, the power qfthe couM' 

ty i an armed body. 
Pdst mbr't^ro, e^fter death, 
Tn'm^ fa'ci-e (-flh^-e), at the first view, 
Pr5 a'rjs St fo'cis, for our altars and 

hearths. 
P16 bd'ns pub'li-cS, for the public good, 
Pr5 St c5n, for and against. 
Pr5 f Sr'in^, for formes sake, 
Pr5 hue vl'c?, for this time, 
PiV-vl'|5, it being provided i u eontUtioni 

a stipvXation. 
Pa'ni-c^ f i'dS^, Punic^ or bad, faith, 

du&n'tam 6uf 'fi-cTt, a st^ficient quanti^ 
Clai ti&ns'tu-lit 8u8'ti«DSt, ike who brought 

us over sustains us, 
CluTd'nunc, what now ? a newsmonger. 
Quid pr6 quo, what for what f an eguivt^ 

lent. 
CluSn'd^in, having been formerly. 
QuS't^, a share, a proportion, 

Ea'r^ a'vj8, a rare birdi a prodigy. 
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Rf .diie/t|-5 Id vVvltr'dvin (r^Uk'sh^-O), 

a reducing a position to an absurditjf, 
B£q-ui-4s'C4tt In psL'09, may he rest m peace. 

8cl'r9 f &'ci-tt8 (f a'8he4l8), eoMse it to be 

known i — a i^nd «^ writ. 
8f-cfin'dym SLr't^m, according to art, 
S9-r}-a't}iii, m due order, * 

Si-mll'i-9 Bi-mU'i-foas eu-ittn'tyr* Uke U 

cured by Wee, 
Si'ne dl'e, without day, 
Bt'n^ qui nSn, without aoAuAiMt;— a»tft- 

dispensable condition, 
Su&v'i-t^r In m5M0, f Oi'ti>tfr In rt, geik- 

He m flumner, doM tn exemtum. 
sab rS'fi^, under the rose ; secretly, 
SfX gSn'^-rls, fif its own kind f pocutiar, 
Su'vm cux'qv^, to each his own, 
8&m'mym bd'nym, fA« cAi^ good,^ 

Ttm'j^rf mv-ttn'tyr, the times are Gauged, 






t^l-tj-ma'tym, the last tiffbr, 
O'n^ v5'c^, with one voice ; 
t)'ti-l8 dul'cl, the us^ui with the agrees- 
Me* 



Vi'<d9 ma'cym, j'o with 

VS'nl — VI' dl — vi'cl, / eome --JsaW'^l 

conquered^ 
y^r-ba'tim «t ttt-f^'tim, word for word 

amd Utter for letter, [is enough, 

Vi^r'bym j^t sa-pi-£n'tl, a word to the wise 
Yl St ilr'miSf by maM /orce. 
Vl'^ by way of, 

Vl'c^ viir's^, tAe reeeive. [erineee. 

Vis jn-«r'ti-e (jn-er'sh^), ihsfwce ofin- 
Vl'v^ vd'c^, bfy the living voice ; by word 

of mouth, 
V8x p8p'y4l, Tte Dfi'l, tiU «nei ef the 

people^ the voice qf Qodm 



3« Modem Langimges, 



99* Most ef the words and phrases are from the French t tmul many of them have m 
partiaUy AngUdted pronunciation,'— Abbreviation^ It., HaKan, 



A la (% tHk), qfter the manner. 

A Ift mSde, according to the fashion. 

Aide-de-camp (ad'^k&wng), an assistant 
to a general, 

Xm-fi-tear', a lover of an art or science. 

Amende honorable (m-m'ind 5-n5-r&'bl), 
an apology f reparation. 

Attache (&t-4L*8liaO> a person attached to a 
legation. 

Apropos (&p-r9-p5), to the purpose ; by the 
byt opportunely, 

Au fait (9 ffi), skUfulf expert} experi- 
enced. 

Au revoir (» r^-vwar*), good-hy fjarewdl, 

iln'tS dH fe (fa) [Portuguese], an act of 
faHh t — the burning qf a heretic. 

Badinage (t^-d^-nSLzh')* pleasmtry ; tri- 

Jling. 
BSg-»-telle% a trifie, • 

Ballet (bftl-laOf a Imuf ^irnmta donee. 
Beau monde (bO mOnd), the fa^iienabU 

world. 



Beaux esprits (bSz e8-pr6')y man </ wiL 
Belles-lettres (b£l-iet'tr), poUu Uteratnre, 
Bijou (bS-zhd') a jewel. 
Billet-doux (bll'lMdO* <> love letter. 
Bizarre (he-zAr')j whimsical ; fantastieal. 
Bizarrerie (bS-zSLr.r6'), whimsicalness. 
Bonhommie (bO-no-mS')* good-natured 

simplicity. 
Bon jour (bSn ihtlr'\ good dayf good 

morning. 
Bon mot (bSn mO'), a witlieism, 
Bon soir (bfo swSr), good evening, 
Bon ton (b5n-t8ng), faMon, 
Bon vivant (bSn vS-v&ng')) a good Uver, 
Bouquet '(bd'kS or bft-kaO* a nossgay. 
Boudoir (bd-dwbrO) d smaU private room. 
Brochure (brO-shurO* a jNim^et. 

Cabriolet (kftb-v^^-lS'), a one-horse chaise. 
Canaille (kfi-nal')) the dregs qf ^people. 
C&p-fi-piS', Jrom head to foot. 
Carte blanche (klLrt bUuish), unUmiied 
power. 
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^Mp-6r-0o% a kind of hood •r c«p. 
Chateau (sbftt-«')» « country-seat. 
Chef d'oBUvre (sb^-ddvr'), « tnasterpieu. 
Chevaux de friee (sMv-9 d? fi«aO» « !»*««• 

tfwood set vitk spikes, 
^1f-i9n.liier', a ra^-pieker. 
Cicerone (chS-ch^-ra'n? or 8ls-?-rt'B^) 

[It.], a guide. 
Ci-devant (sS-d?-T»BgO, formerly. 
Clique (kiek), a party. 
Comnie !1 faut (f6), as it should be, 
C6n ^-mo're [It.], wth love or incliiuai^n. 
Connoisseur (kSn-nia-ear'^ or kSa-nii- 

silrOfff eritie. 
C5»'g^ (kSn'je), leave ef e^seaee, 
Con-t&ur', wAXvae of a figure. 
Conversazione (k8n-v?r-*lt-a5-«'n») 

[It.] I a meetmg of c«iiq»«y. 
Corps (k6r), a body of men or troops. 
Cortege (kor-tazh'), « train of attendants. 
Cdu-leilr* d^ ra^e, rose-color. 
Coup d'6tat (kd da-til')» « **»^« ^ **«** 

po2tey. 
Coup de grace (kft d^ giusOi <*« wercif- 

«troifc«. 
Coup de main (kd d? m9Uig'), a sudden 

attacfti 
Coup d'oBil (kd dalO, « iT^M* «/^ «»<'• 
Coup de soleil (kd de 85-lalO, « sun-stroke, 
Coute que eoute (kdt kf kftt), eo«t what U 

may. 

Debris (da-br5')» fragments^t rtObish. 

Debut (da-btl')f J«''»* appearance. 

Denouement (d$-nd'miUigOi <*« discovery 
(^ a plot. 

Dernier ressort (dgm-y&r' raHsifrOt the 
last resort, 

De trop (d^ trSO) t^o much. 

Devoir (dgv-wSrOi duty, 

Dieu et mon droit (de'ii a mSng drwft), 
Ood and my fight, 

Doka far niente (dsl'ch^ fix n^-ioft^) 
[It.], delightful IHsure, 

IKHibte-entendfe (dd'bI-4Ln-an'dr), an ex- 
pression that may he understood in two 
different toays. 

Douceur (d^iir'), a Mbe. 

Eau-de-vie (ft^^v80> *^vottr 9f W^** 
orandy. 

Edairciraement (9-kl4r'8}«-miUig0t <m •>' 
pUmaUon* 



B^lat (^klaO, ■ ebriking <f«pt ; applaust, 
E16ve (a-IavO, a pupiL 
Elite (a-lutOf the chosen or best paart. 
Embonpoint (ang'bdng-pwing'), good 

condition, 
Emeute (a-mutO, «« uproar ; a ri^ 
Encore (ilBg-k5rO» ogatM, 
En masse (Ung-m'As'), in a body or mass. 
Ennui (iin-wS')t wearisomeness } lassitude. 
En passant (ang fHiB-tang'), in passing. 
En route (Ang rdt')) an the way, 
Eatrie (iUig-traOt entrance ; privilege of 

entrance, 
Entre nous (Ung'tr nd')* between oursdves. 
Entrepdt (ang'tr?-p6'), a warehouse} a 

mart, ■ 
Esprit de corps (?8-pr3' d§ kflr'), tft« spirit 

qftho company to which one belongs, 

Fi-^&de', the front. 

Faux pas (f8 pa'), « faiao step, 

Fftte chanipStre (fat ahjbn-iiatr'), %fwod 

festival. 
Feu de joie (fit d$ zhwa')* a bonfire, 
F^illeton (fiU'y^-tSng'), a small leqf:-^ 

a supplement to a newspaper .*— a tale, 
Fille de chambre (fgl d$ shJMn'br), « 

chamfter-mmd, 
Fl-n'l'l$ [!(•]) ^ <^^^^ > the last pieu, 
Fri-^eiir', a hair-dresser, 

GarfOQ (g9Lr-s5nO, a boy, or a waitor. 
Gens d'armes (zhan dLixm')yOirmedpeUM, 
Go&t (gd), ta«te; i a ctfimrtoit. 

Hauteur (b5-tUrO, haughtineso, 

Boni soit qui mal y peme (O-nfi' tw& k9 

m&l £ pans) [Old Fr.], evil t^ Urn w^ 

evU Udnks, 
Horn de combat (Sr' d? kfing-bliO»»^ <» « 

ceiufitum to Ji^Att 

Insouciance (ibi-efr-aS-ttiMO) tud^iftrmeoi 
unconeom, 

Je ne sais quoi (zh? n? sa kwft')* •'^ ^k"«» 

Jet d'eau (zha d&0> a/tf«ntaM tJUrt ttrewt 

«p water. • 
Jeu d'esprit (tM d^-|ir6')> « wtHeiswL 
Jeu de mota (zh4 df mfi')* 4 jplay «qM« 

words; apu/n, [motau 

Juste milieu (zhifart m6-l«'tt), (k« ^»&Cm 
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Liaison (IS-f -sSng')* a bond of union ; an 

amatory intrigue. 
Liqueur (l5-kUr')) a cordial. 
Litterateur (le-ta-ra-tUr), a UUrOry man. 

Maitre 'd*hdtel (matr dd-tSI'), a hotel-keep- 
er ; also a steward. 

Mai apropos (mill kp-iv-pd'), un^uitcAly ; 
inopportune. 

Mauvaise honte (mo-vaz' 5nt')} fidse 
• tkame. 

Melange (ma-Unzh'), a mizture. 

Mftl^e (ina-Ia')t a riot ; a eoiifiiet. 

Modiste (ino-dest'), a milliner. 

Monsieur (mas-yUr'), sir ; Mr. 

Morceau (tnbr-soOi o morsd. 

NaYf (nJL-Sf), simple ; artless. 
Nalivet6 (na-ev-ta'), artle^sness. 
N'importe (nkng-pitrt'), no matter. 
Num de guerre (ndm d^ g^r'), > rn as- 
Noin de plume (ndm d§ plum'), 5 turned 

name. 
NoDcbalance (nSn-sta-Iins')) indifference. 

On dit (Sn-de'), " tAcy say, " afiying re- 
port. 
Outr6 (d'tra), extracagant: strange. 

Par excellence (par Ck-sa-lUns')} hy way 
of eminence ; preeminently. 

Parterre (pir-tir'), a Jlotoer garden. 

Parvenu (pir-ve-nd')> «« upstart. 

Patois (pat-w3L')i a rustic or provincial di- 
alect. 

Penchant (p'in-8h9Lng')) ineUnatidn ; bias. 

Pensez k moi (piin-sa' zSL mwSl), think qf 
me. 

Perdu (p^r-dd')t tost ; given up. 

Petit-maitre (pSt'te-ma'tr), a fop ; a cox- 
comb. 

Physiqoe (f^zek')* physical constitution. 

Plateau (pll-tO'), on devoted plain i tdble- 
Imtd. 

Porte-monnfL\e(pliTt-mQn-nK'), ajlatpurse, 

Prl'm^ dSn'nti [It.], a first-rate female 
singer. 

Prot^g6 (pr6-te-zh&0) a person under the 
protection qf another, 

[the alert, 

QxA vive (k8 v6v0, who goes there ? on 

Ragofit (r&-gd')) « highly-seasoned di^. 



Restaurateur (rSs-td-r^i-tUr')) the keeper qf 

an eating-house. 

Resume (rSz'u-ma'), a summary. 

Reveille (re-val' or r^-val'ya), the ntom- 
ing drum beat. 

Role (rOl), a part or character in a play. 

Roue (rd-a'), a dissipated person. 

Ruse de guerre (riz dq gAr'), a stratagem 

• of war. 

[ferenee. 

Sang-froid (silng-frwii')* coolness^ indif- 

Sans (sing or sanz), without. 

Sans ccremonie (s'dng sa-ra-m^-ne), with- 
out ceremony. 

Sana culottes (sing-ku-lot'), ragamuffins. 

Sauve qui jwut (sov ke pU), let him save 
himself who can. 

Savant (sa-ving'), a learned man. 

Sbirri (sbG'rG) [It.], police officers. 

Sobriquet (sob-r5-ka'), a nickname. 

Soi-disant (swi'de-zdng'), seJf-styltd. 

Soiree (8w2L-ra'), «n evening party. 

Sotto voce (Hot^tS vo'clisi) [It.], in a sqft 
or low voice. 

Souvenir (sov-ner'), a remembrancer. 

Tableau (t&b-l50) a picture, a representa- 
tion, [hotel. 

Table d'hote (tSL^bl d5t0» public table qf a 

Tapis (tap's), a earpoL — " On the tapis," 
under consideration. 

Teta-Mgte (tat-^-taf), fftce to face; a 
private interview, 

Tiers-^tat (te-4r'z5-ta0, the third estate ; 
the Commons qf France, 

T5n, the prevailing fashion, 

Touruure (tdr-nur'), shape', personal ap- 
pearance, 

Tout^nsemble (tdf ang-sam'bl), the whole 
taken together. [tragedian. 

Tragedienne (tiU-zha-de-Sn'), a female 

Valet de chambre (va'l? d^ shambr'), a 
footman ; a waiting servanL 

Vaudeville (v6d-vel'), « comedy inter- 
spersed toith songs, 

Vis-i-vis (vez'?i-v3')» /«ce to face ; a per- 
son opposite. 

Vive le roi (v5v le rwa')* long live the 
king, 

Voi\k (vwft-hl') see there! 

Vraisemblance (vra-8am>blaiui')f Hkentu 
to truth ; probdbUity, 
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IX. The Ten Commandments. 

£zoD. XX. ft— 17. 

L Thou ahalt have do other gods before me. 

n. Thou fihalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any like* 
ness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth : Thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them, nor serve them : for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous Qod, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children ^ 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate mej and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my 
commandments. 

III. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; 
for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

IV. Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor, and do all thy work : but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates : for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day, 
and hallowed it. 

V. Honor thy &ther and thy mother ; that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

VL Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Vm. Thou shalt not steal 

IX. Thou shalt not bear fidse witness against thy neighbor. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 



The Sum of the Ten Commandments. 

Matt. XXn. 8ft-40. 

TTien one of them which was a lawyer, asked him a question, 
tempting him, and saying, 

Master, which is the great commandment in the law ? 

Jesus said unto him. Thou shaU love the L&rd thy God vfOh aU 
thy h^art, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

This is the first and great commandment. And ^ second is like 
unto it, Hum shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

On these two commandments hang aU the law and ^prophets. 



THE BEATITUDES AND THE LOED'S PEAYEE. 1T9 

The Beatitudes. 

Maxu. V. 1—14. 

antj uziVLQ i^z mttlt(ttitje», fte tomt up ixiU a tnottntain ; 
anti foiim ]}t tnas set, fits titi^ctpled came unto ^itn : 

anti fje 0peneti I|i0 moutji, antj taugfjt tj^em, gaging, 

33le«50etj are ^ poor in spirit : for tj^eirs is ti^e feinfitiom of 
lieaben* 

^leBsetj are tjieg tfiat mourn : far t^feg sjiall lie eomforteti. 

Blesseti are t^e meefe : for tf)cg ssljall infjerit t]^e eartfj, . ' 

IBIessetj are t^eg i»l)iicti ^^ Juniaier antj tj^trst after rigfiteous* 
ness : for t{)eg stjall be fille))* 

^lessetj are tJ^e merciful : for tfjeg sfjall obtain mercg. 

^toseti are t^e pure in fieart : for ti^eg jsfiall see ®fltr» 

IBlesseti are tfje peace^mafters : for tfjeg jsfiall lie calletj tl|e 
4ilt»ren of ®otj» 

JSIessetj are tlieg to&o are persecuteti for righteousness' safee : 
for tlieirs is i])t itingtiom of f^eaben. 

ISlesse)) are ge, (nfien men s^all rekle gou, anti persecute gou, 
anti sfjall sag all manner of ebil against gou falselg for mg sake : 

3Rejoice, anU be exceeding glatj ; for great is gour retuarli in 
j^eaben ; for so persecuteti tf)eg tf^e proptiets lotjic^ tsere before 
sou* 

The Lord's Prayer. 

Matt. VI. &-13. 

^a^ Q^amez t(Ano at€ in neaven, na^wea Oe 
m^u na?ne ; m^f^ ^maaoTn come ; mu t^icc o^e aone 
on eatm ad (^ id in neaven, ^^tve ud mid aau 
out aacfu ^zeaa ; ana /ozact/e ud out ^ted/iad^edf ad 
toe ^taive mem ^da^ ^ted^iadd aaacnd^ ud, Q^na 
^a€C ad no^ in/o ^e7nft{alu^n, ou^ €l6^ive^ tf'd fiOTn 
evic ; j^z €ncne id me dinaaoTn, ana me Aotoez, 
ana me j^^'^Vt /^^f evez, Q^men, 
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PBOYERBS. 

A liar is daring towards God, and a coward towards man. 

A button Htcs to eat, a wise man eats to Hre. 

Dost thoa love life ? Then waste not time, for time is the stuff that 
life is made o£ 

Honesty is the best policy ; but he who acts upon that principle is 
not an honest man. He only is honest who does that which is right 
because it is right, and not from motives of policy. 
,He who says what he likes, shall hear what he does not like. 

If you will not take pains, pains will take you. 

If every one would mend one, aU the world would be mended. 

It is good to begin well, but better to end well. 

Promises may get fiiends, but it is performance that keeps them. 

To confess that you have cfaai^ied your mind is to confess yourself 
wiser to-day than yesterday. 

The best throw with the dice is to throw them away* 

Where there is a will there is a way. \ 

CRUELTT TO ANIMALS. 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense^ 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path i 

But he that has humanity, forewarned, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

For they are all, — the meanest things that are, — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first. 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them aH — Cowptr. 

EPIGRAM. — Dum vwimtiSf vivamus* 

"Live while you live," the epicure would say, 
And seise the pleasures of the present day; 
" Live while you live," the sacred preacher qies, 
' And ^ve to God each moment as it files. 
Lord, in my views let both united be : 
I hve in pleasure when I live to thee. — Doddridge. 

TOE END. 
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